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Dr. Lane had not only a specific view in visiting America, but a 
view which no other person who has published an account of his visit 
to that country ever entertained. It was to endeavour to interest the 
American Presbyterian Church in the diffusion of Christian know- 
ledge, and the blessings of civilization, in the southern hemisphere, 
with which he is better acquainted than most persons, in conse- 
quence of his long residence and ministerial services in New South 
Wales. He tells us, however, that he had no intention of writing a 
book about America, until he accidently took up, in the course of 
his voaage thither, Captain Marryat’s “ Diary,” in which he met 
with, to him, such astounding statements, in regard to the influence 
and effects of the voluntary system in the United States, as to de- 
termine him to make particular inquiry for himself; and having found 
that the novel-writer’s assertions on the subject were “ altogether 
unfounded,” and either uttered in entire ignorance of the truth, or 
with wilfulness to deceive, the reverend gentleman, whois never very 
averse to take up his pen, nor slow to express himself strongly and 
copays de on any and almost every topic,what else could be the result 

ut a tidy volume? Still, it is highly probable that the world would 
not have been left in want of the Doctor’s views and experience 
while a sojourner on the other side of the Atlantic; for while he 
was an advocate for the Voluntary System, before he set foot upon 
American ground, he then became apprised of so many facts and 
circumstances illustrative of its excellent working, as to exceed his 
most sanguine expectations. He therefore could not have done 
otherwise than give publicity to his discoveries, especially as he 
Seriously urges upon the Kirk of Scotland, to which he belongs, that 
she should renounce and abandon all her temporalities as fixed by 
and connected with the State, throwing herself entirely and uncon- 
ditionally upon the religious feelings and principles of the people,— 
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acknowledging no other head than Christ himself,—the idea which 
the Scotch have so long and fondly entertained that their ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment is independent of the Sovereign being a “ dream 
of self-delusion, as has been lately told them by the House of 
Lords.” 

We shall not stop to inquire how far a strong opinion of this 
kind can consistently be held by a clergyman who is not a voluntary 
himself, but receiving from the State support as a minister of re- 
ligion in Australia. To be sure he attempts to explain how his 
principles and position may be reconciled, but not very satisfac- 
torily. However, this has nothing to do with the merits of his 
book, which abounds with interesting and solid information, and 
which will be perused with eagerness by members of various reli- 
gious sects in this country. Perhaps the vision which the author 
cherishes about the act of ‘ self-denial and sacrifice,” which he 
thinks is so imperiously called for by the present predicament of the 
Establishment in his native country, may appear to be so wild and 
airy as to warrant the presumption that on other points enthusiasm 
will prevail over facts and sobriety. But no one who is the least 
acquainted with his previous publications, or with the cast of his 
mind, will be scared by this idea, for the Doctor is a pains-taking 
investigator, a forcible and close reasoner, although not always re- 
markable for liberality. He sifts and makes a happy use of statis- 
tics, and of such documentary evidence as comes under his view, 
contriving at the same time by the independence and style of his 
deductions, as well as by the freedom with which he interweaves 
episodically anecdotes, narratives, and passing notices, which are 
never frivolous nor without purpose, to carry the reader swimmingly 
from chapter to chapter, and all along depositing in the mind things 
worth knowing and sentiments that command respect. 

One of the objects which the author had, besides his main one 
and that of making known to the British people the flourishing state 
of Voluntarism in the United States, and of impressing upon the 
Scotch the necessity of at once resolving no longer to continue the 
‘* Hereditary Bondsmen” of the civil magistrate, as the only way by 
which the distractions of the Kirk can be allayed, and the only step 
by which she can ever find herself subject alone to the “ King of 
Zion,” was to satisfy himself how this untrammelled system would 
suit the Australian colonies, into which, he is of opinion, it will at 
no distant date be introduced and acted upon. At present the sys- 
tem of a universal establishment of religion obtains in these settle- 
ments, the cundition of which in various respects resembles that of 
the United States. The principle of this universalism is to grant 
salaries from the public treasury to the ministers of all denomin- 
ations, in proportion to the number of their respective adherents, 
and which he characterizes as latitudinarian, nay, as allowing 
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Popery to elevate itself to a pre-eminence which it could never other- 
wise have reached. And, next to this great evil, in Dr. Lang’s eye, 
the Colonial Episcopal Church has been stereotyped, according to 
present appearances, for all time coming, ‘‘upon the model of the 
old High Church and Oxford Tract editions ;’ whereas another con- 
‘sequence has been to “ render the Presbyterian Church in the 
Australian colonies a mere receptacle or asylum for inferior men, 
who have been rejected by the Christian people, or have proved 
utterly inefficient at home.” 

If our author’s representations be correct the Voluntary System 
flourishes in America to the promotion of vital religion, and the 
reverse of infidelity. His statements would also lead us to conclude 
that it also is hostile to the increase of Roman Catholicism and of 
the Unitarian sect, as well as other extreme errors of doctrine. 

The arrangement and matter of the work may be generally de- 
scribed as follows :—after a historica] sketch of religion in America 
both before and after the Declaration of Independence, its condition 
at present as to number of ministers and amount of church accom- 
modation, economical management, salaries of the clergy, variety 
and strength of denominations, are carefully inquired into. A 
moderate view of slavery, its abolition, and African colonization, so 
far as the United States are concerned, concludes the book. We 
have only now to produce specimens of this informing volume, pre- 
mising that we shall confine ourselves to the religious and ecclesias- 
tical portions. 

According to Dr. Lang there not only exists in England very 
few precise notions concerning the Voiuntary System in America, 
but that which is universally believed is erroneous. ‘The opinion 
which prevails amongst us he says, and which he entertained 
previous to his late visit, is that the entire separation of Church 
and State was exclusively the work of the civil government ; 
and that in the achievement of that work the American clergy were 
entirely passive; the whole credit by some being given to Jefferson. 
Both of these ideas, however, are now ridiculed by our author, espe- 
cially Jefferson’s hand in it—‘‘ an avowed infidel and an enemy of 
all religion.” 

The Doctor having had access to the library of the State-house in 
Virginia, and other sources of unquéstionable authority, ascertained 
that instead of the opinion prevalent in England, the fact was that 
the Voluntary System in America was “‘ wholly and solely the work 
of a numerous and influential portion of the American clergy them- 
selves ;” that “ the legislature of Virginia, in which that important 
measure was originally carried, and through whose influence and 
example it was subsequently extended gradually over the whole 
Union, was itself borne into it unwillingly, by the clerical pressure 
from without ;” nay, that “the Presbyterian clergy of Virginia” 
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was this body. Virginia was at that period the leading State of 
the South, if not of the whole Union, and its example had great 
influence on other States, which was followed by the whole as soon 
as itwas seen to work well. True, ‘‘in the little Baptist State of 
Rhode Island, as well as in the Quaker colony of Pennsylvania, 
there had been no church establishment from the first. But these 
communities had had comparatively no influence in this particular on 
the neighbouring States. It was the struggle with powerful and 
opposing influences for the establishment of a great moral principle 
in Virginia, that attracted general attention throughout the Union.” 
Such is the Doctor’s account, backed by quoted documents. He 
sneers at the pretensions of the English Independents for having 
long endeavoured to persuade the world that they have uniform] 
been the warmest advocates of civil and religious liberty, and the 
only consistent opponents of Religious Establishments ; for in New 
England, the place where the principles of these religionists were 
soonest planted, and the most widely spread, in America, the prin- 
ciple of an ecclesiastical establishment ‘‘ was nevertheless the most 
firmly rooted, and the most difficult to eradicate.” 

Our author proceeds to treat of the ‘General results of the 
Voluntary System in the United States,” as it affects “* Church Ac- 
commodation ;” and in this branch of the subject he finds occasion 
flatly to contradict Captain Marryat, and by condescending to par- 
ticulars, to substantiate his case. The man-of-war says,—“ With 
the exception of certain cases to be found in Western Virginia, 
Kentucky, and Ohio, the whole of the States to the westward of 
the Alleghany mountains, comprising more than two-thirds of 
America, may be said to be either in a state of neglect and dark- 
ness, or professing the Catholic religion.” Now Illinois is one of 
the States included by the Diarist, and what is the Rev. gentleman’s 
account of the matter? We give it :— 


“RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN ILLINOIS IN THE YEAR 1835. 

* Methodist Episcopal Church—6\ circuit preachers ; 308 local preachers ; 
15,097 members. 

‘* Baptists—22 associations; 260 churches; 160 preachers; and 7,350 
communicants. 

“* Presbyterians—1 synod, containing 8 presbyterics ; 80 churches ; 60 
ministers; and 2,500 communicants. 

‘* Congregationalists—1 association or presbytery; 12 to 15 churches ; 
number of ministers not known. 

** Methodist Protestants—-22 ministers ; number of members not known. 

** Cumberland Presbyterians—2 or 3 presbyteries; 12 or 15 preachers. 

** Covenanters and Seceders-—4 or 5 churches. 

* Episcopal Church—1 bishop; 8 or 10 churches ; 7 or 8 ministers. 

‘* Lutherans—several congregations; besides smaller bodies of Mora- 
vians, Friends, Campbellites, Tunkers, and Mormons. 
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* Roman Catholics—8 or 10 priests; with a population, however, esti- 
mated at not above 6,000 altogether, and consisting of old French 
villagers, and Irish Jabourers on the Illinois canal. 

‘Of the religious denominations enumerated above, the Presbyterians are 
only the third in point of number; the Methodists and Baptists being con- 
siderably more numerous. And yet, in a State still more recently formed 
than that of Ilinois,—I mean the State of Missouri, to the westward of the 
Mississippi,—the Presbyterians have for several years past had a college for 
the education of ministers of religion of their own denomination for that 
State. I saw one of their ministers, who had come as a Delegate from 
Missouri to the General Assembly, at Philadelphia, in the end of May last 
—a distance of 1,600 miles. Captain Marryat’s statement is, therefore, 
utterly unfounded: the Protestants of America have not neglected the west. 
They have not left it either in darkness or Popery.” 


Dr. Lang remarks, besides, that the western and southern por- 
tions of the United States can only be regarded as bearing the 
same relation to the older Atlantic States, as the British colonies to 
Great Britain; that it would be as unfair to attempt to run a paral- 
lel between the valley of the Mississipi on the one hand, and Great 
Britain on the other, as it would to attempt to institute a compari- 
son between Canada and the best cultivated districts of England. 
But let the cities, towns, and Jarge villages of America, and the 
more thickly settled parts of the older Atlantic States be instanced, 
and then a fairer test will be applied to the religious provisions of 
the country as compared with our own. Our author institutes such 
a comparison. 


** The three States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, in 
New England, occupy a belt of land, bounded to the eastward by Long Is- 
land Sound and the Atlantic Ocean, of a hundred and fifty miles in length, 
and a hundred in breadth. ‘The united population of the three States 
amounts to twelve hundred thousand souls; and as the land is for the most 
part comparatively unproductive, like that of Scotland, this population is em- 
ployed partly in agriculture, partly in manufactures, partly in commerce of 
all kinds, and partly in fisheries and navigation. ‘The regions I refer to is 
also the principal region of the United States for emigration ; and its Educa- 
tional Institutions, whether of a higher or of an elementary character, are 
similar to those of Scotland, if not superior in point of general efficiency. 
The only natural products of the country which are worth exporting are 
granite and ice; the former being exported to the Atlantic cities to the 
southward, as far as Charleston, and the latter to all civilized countries either 
within or bordering upon the torrid zone—a cargo of this perishable article 
having been recently sent from Boston even to New South Wales. The quan- 
tity of manufactured goods of all kinds, however, and the number of well- 
educated men that are annually exported from this tract of country are very 
great. In short, one could scarcely desire a fairer subject for comparison 
with any part of Scotland of similar extent and population. In the three 
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States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, there are, therefore, 
1540 churches altogether, viz. :— 


Congregational Presbyterian. , . 608 
Baptist ° ° , ° . 318 
Methodist . , ‘ ‘ . 215 
Episcopalian. ; . ° » 123 
Quakers’ Meetings : , : . 46 
Smaller Denominations ’ ‘ 2 
Unitarian : ‘ ; ; . 142 
Universalist . ‘ , : . 66 


Abstracting from this account the heretical denominations, of which I shall 
speak more particularly hereafter, there are, therefore, upwards of 1300 
places of orthodox worship in a tract of country in New England of only one 
hundred and fifty miles in length and one hundred in breadth, Of the 
character and appearance of these places of worship, taking them altogether 
in town and country, I have no hesitation in asserting that they look as well, 
and are just as creditable to the country as the great majority of those of 
Scotland. Many of the private houses in New England, even those of people 
of a respectable standing in society, are built of wood ; and from being gene.. 
rally painted every year, and having trees surrounding them, they have a 
neat and gay appearance, which the traveller can scarcely fail to associate 
with a high degree of comfort and comparative independence. Many of the 
churches are also of this material, with neat spires or belfries; the walls 
painted white, and the window-blinds green. On passing a church of this 
description in a New England village, similar to hundreds I had seen through - 
out the country, I asked an intelligent American what such a building would 
cost in that part of the country? He replied, about 3500 dollars; i. e. 
little more than £700. It must be recollected, however, that these buildings, 
though less costly than either stone or brick buildings, do not last a quarter 
of the time. The real cost of church edifices is, therefore, much the same 
in New England as in Scotland; and in America churches are totally con- 
sumed by fire about a hundred times more frequently than in this country. 
This arises partly from the extreme cold of the American winter, and the 
consequent necessity of having them heated by internal fires ; and partly 
from the extremely combustible nature of the American pine timber, which 
enters so largely into the construction of all their buildings. During the 
year 1838, about a fourth part of the whole city of Charleston was destroyed 
by fire, including four or five churches ; but all these churches, with a single 
exception, had been rebuilt in a superior style previous to my visit during the 
present year. They were all of brick, stuccoed over, which is the usual 
style of building in Charleston. 

In regard to the provision for the support of the ordinances of religion in 
these churches, there are 1150 ministers of the Congretational Presbyterian 
Church in the six New England States. Allowing, therefore, only one- 
half of these ministers to the three more populous States of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, the number of ministers of this communion 
alone in these States will be 575, or nearly one minister for each church. 
Indeed, the case of a pastor having more than one church under his care is 
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a very rare occurrence in the States in question ; while in the more thinly 
settled districts of Americait is the general rule. Indeed, my inquiries led me 
to conclude that the parishes of New England and especially of the three 
States under consideration, are, with very few exceptions, well supplied 
with a resident ministry ; and the neat appearance of the churches, the 
universal attention to religious worship, and the strict and even puritanical 
observance of the Sabbath, confirmed this conclusion. 

In a tract of country, therefore, in the United States of America, of half 
the extent and with half the population of Scotland, and in which, moreover, 
the circumstances and general character of that population, are remarkably 
similar to those of the people of Scotland, we find an amount of church ac- 
commodation, and a supply of evangelical ministers, even under the opera. 
tion of the Voluntary System, such as no part of Scotland can equal. I 
have only, indeed, given the number of the resident clergy of one of the 
leading denominations—the one that was formerly the established church of 
the country ; but I have every reason to believe, that the 318 Baptists, and 
the 215 Methodist, and the 123 Episcopalian churches of the three States 
in question, are just as well supplied with a resident ministry, as the 608 
Congregational Presbyterian. The proportion of ministers to churches in 
the Baptist communion in the United States, is as 2 to 3; and in the Epis- 
copalian, as 8 to 9; while in the Congregational Presbyterian, it is as 11 
to 18. Even at this rate, therefore, which however applies rather to the 
thinly settled districts, than to those of denser population, the number of 
resident ministers of the principal orthodox denominations in Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut will be as follows, viz :— 


Congregational Presbyterian . . . 514 
Baptist ° ° , , - 212 
Methodist ° ° ° ° . 143 
Espiscopalian . , ° ; . 109 

Total . . 978 


“It is unnecessary to ask whether such a list can be exhibited in the one- 
half of Scotland. 

“The salaries of the country clergy of the Congregational Presbyterian 
Church of New England, are generally about 500 dollars per annum. In 
addition to this salary, they have nsually a manse and glebe. In the city of 
Boston, the salaries of the clergy of all the leading communions vary from 
1500 to 3000 dollars—from 300/. to 600/.—per annum. I have already 
observed that there was formerly an assessment for the support of religion in 
New England; and Captain Marrayat ascribes the religious and moral in- 
fluence still observable in that portion of the Union to this fact. ‘The fact is, 
(for I took particular pains to ascertain it,) that the salaries of the New En- 
gland clergy have improved materially since the assessment was abolished ; 
the sum contributed for the support of religion being considerably greater 
now than it ever was in that country. The influence of an establishment, 
however, could surely not have operated where no establishment ever 
existed ; but such was the case, not only in the State of Rhode Island, as. I 
have already remarked, but in the city of Boston also, the capital of New 
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England. The first minister of that city, and author of the New England 
Kcclesiastical System, was ‘the famous Mr. John Cotton,’ as he is styled by 
his worthy descendant, the Rev. Cotton Mather. Mr Cotton was settled at 
Boston in the year 1633. Some time thereafter an assessment for the sup- 
port of religion was voted by the legislature ; but as Mr. Cotton had objec- 
tions to this method of supporting religion, and expressed his desire that 
Boston should be left under the operation of the Voluntary System, which 
he had found to work sufficiently well, that city was accordingly exempted 
from the public assessment. And so highly was the memory of this vener- 
able man revered in succeeding times, that no assessment for the support of 
religion was ever imposed on the inhabitants of Boston to the present day. 
The population of Boston, by a census taken in 1835, was 80,320. For 
this population, there is the following amount of church accommodation. 


Congregational Presbyterian Churches. . 14 
Unitarian ° . , ° . 13 
Episcopalian. , . 7 
Baptist (including one African) . 5 
Roman Catholic 4 
Universalist 3 
Christian Societies 2 
Friends’ Meeting 1 
Swedenborgian 1 
Restorationist 1 

Total 58 


After this long extract we need not refer to the mere number of 
churches, or places devoted to public religious service. As to the 
number of ministers in one State, viz., that of New York, the popu- 
lation of which must now nearly equal that of Scotland, there 
are, the Doctor reports, 2250 ministers of religion of all denomina- 
tions, one-half of them being Presbyterians. ‘‘ Indeed,” says he, 
‘although the progress of colonization within the limits of this 
state, since the commencement of the present century, has been 
altogether unprecedented, the efforts that have been made by the 
different evangelical communions to supply ‘ the mixed multitude’ 
with the regular dispensation of the ordinances of religion have 
been truly astonishing, and such as may well put to the blush the 
fairest churches of England.” 

Dr. Lang agrees with other strangers who have visited America, 
as to the manner in which the Sabbath is observed, always an ex- 
cellent test of the moral and religious character of a people. Both 
by those who complain of the want of social amusements on that 
day, and by strict religionists, the Americans are represented to 
conduct themselves in the manner which meets the Doctor's appro- 
bation, and as being singularly devout. He never saw the Sabbath 
better observed anywhere than in Boston ; never a larger proportion 
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of the population of any city turn-out to attend divine service. At 
the hotel in which he lodged, which was conducted ‘‘on strict tem- 
perance, or rather abstinence principles,” family worship took place 
every morning, consisting of singing, reading the Scriptures, and 
extempore prayer, the lodgers being expected toattend. One morn- 
ing he counted as many as fifty. The landlord conducts the ser- 
vice, if no clergyman be present. 

In a chapter on ‘‘ Ministerial character and efficiency,” our 
author begins with opposing a principle which has been much dwelt 
upon and illustrated by Dr. Chalmers, viz., that while there is 
always a great demand for the necessaries of life, for wheaten bread, 
for that which ministers to the physical wants of man, the reverse 
holds true with regard to spiritual food, to “the bread of life.” 
From all which Dr. Lang saw and learned in America, he concludes 
differently. He says,— 


‘‘ Dr. Chalmers was doubtless led to entertain these sentiments, from 
viewing the spiritual destitution of the numerous and neglected population 
of the outskirts of the great city of Glasgow, on his first arrival in that city 
from the parish of Kilmany, in Fifeshire. He there saw thousands and tens 
of thousands, who had nevertheless grown up under the shadow of the best 
Church Establishment in Christendom, perishing for lack of the bread and 
the water of life. There was no demand for spiritual nourishment on the 
part of this people on the one hand, and ‘no man gaveunto them’ onthe 
other ! 

‘“* Now, nothing struck me so forcibly during my stay in America as the 
complete contrast presented by the language and sentiments of the Ame- 
rican clergy of all denominations to the views I have just detailed of the Rev. 
Dr. Chalmers, and the whole body of the Istablished clergy of Scotland. 
The difference, I soon discovered, originated in the totally different develop- 
ments of American society, under the influence and operation of the Volun- 
tary System.” 


The universally received sentiments of the American clergy were 
to the same effect ; and he quotes a number of testimonies in his 
support ; this idea prevailing throughout their views, viz., that man 
is a religious being; that religion is the strongest necessity of the 
human soul; that no people have done without it ; and that rather 
than have no God, they worship things which they themselves see 
to be, both corrupt and despicable. From this chapter we must 
take one or two paragraphs more :— 


““The Voluntary System effectually secures the American churches 
against the intrusion of those numerous individuals, who, under every exist - 
ing establishment, enter into the holy ministry from unworthy motives, and 
for mere secular ends. There are no prizes in the American churches, for 
the man of secular ambition, or the covetous man. There is no otium cum 
dignitatc for.the lover of ease. A salary of 2500 dollars per annum is, with 
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very few exceptions, the highest salary a minister can expect, in any com- 
munion; and even this amount, as the Rev. Dr. Tyng, an eminent Epis- 
copal clergyman i in the city of Philadelphia, justly observed to me, ‘is but a 
mere subsistence, and will barely enable a city minister to maintain and 
educate his family.’ On the other hand, the man who feels himself pos- 
sessed of the talent requisite to enable him to rise in the world, and to in- 
fluence his fellow-men, has every facility afforded him in America. There 
is no privilege of birth toobstruct his progress, as in England ; there are no 
monopolies of place and power, to wither his energies at the thought, and to 
blast his prospects. Every avenue to preferment lies open before him, and 
the sovereign democracy are ever ready to shoulder their idol into the 
highest offices of the State. While the man of mere worldly ambition, 
therefore, is repelled from the church, in America, he is not less strongly 
attracted in another direction. 

“* Besides, in all the leading communions in the United States, no person 
is allowed to become a candidate for the ministry, who has not given satis- 
factory evidence of personal piety. In the Church of England, as is well 
known, no such test is required ; and, till lately at least, matters were very 
little different even in that of Scotland. The multitude of those who had 
pressed into the ‘ priest’s office,’ in both churches, ‘for a piece of bread,’ or 
for other ends equally unworthy, was so great, that the standard of religion 
came, at length, to be publicly lowered in both establishments, by the voice 
and influence of the majority.” 


Again :— 


*‘ Indeed, the article of self-denial is one of the very strongest points in 
favour of the American clergy of all denominations, who have been trained 
up under the Voluntary System, as compared with those in our own country 
who have been reared under the principle of an establishment. And in 
saying so, I do not refer merely to the High Churchmen in England or the 
old Moderate party in Scotland, whose whole connexion with the venerable 
establishments to which they respectively belong is a matter of thorough and 
unmingled secularity ; I refer to the professed evangelical clergy of both 
communions. In reading, for example, the life of the late Bishop Heber, 
of Calcutta, I confess I was mortified and vexed beyond measure at the good 
man’s hesitation on his appointment to that important station, on account of 
the salary and other emoluments, which he did not think sufficient, and at 
his higgling and manceuvring for more! I confess this single circum- 
stance spoiled the whole book in my estimation, and damaged the bishop’s 
character exceedingly.” 


He gives examples of the manner in which the American clergy 
act in circumstances somewhat similar to those in which the Bishop 
was placed. The American Presbyterians, however, have had 
their differences, although on a minor point. Thus we read :— 


‘Tt is singular, that the only schism that had taken place i in the Ame- 
rican Presbyterian Church during this period, previous to its recent division 
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into two General Assemblies, arose, not from any difference in doctrine, 
discipline, or worship, but from alleged backwardness on the part of the 
Church in the great cause of Church Extension. Shortly after the com- 
mencement of the present century, there was a remarkable revival of reli- 
gion in the Presbyterian Church in the State of Kentucky, which was then 
the western frontier of the Union; and as many congregations that were 
then rapidly formed along that frontier, earnestly petitioned for the esta- 
blishment of the ordinances of religion among them, an aged and experi- 
enced minister, belonging to the Presbytery of Cumberland in Kentucky, 
proposed, that in such an emergency, when it was otherwise impossible to 
provide anything like the number of ministers required, a few men of 
acknowledged piety and approved gifts should be licensed to preach the 
gospel, although they had not received a regular education. The Presby- 
tery accordingly licensed a few such men, and sent them forth to preach the 
gospel in the Far West. The Synod of Kentucky, however, refused to 
receive these licentiates, and required the Presbytery to disown them. 
This the latter refused to do; and the breach which was thus created being 
gradually widened through the uncompromising spirit of the Synod, the 
Presbytery of Cumberland at length withdrew from that body, and esta- 
blished a separate communion; protesting at the same time that in doing 
what the urgency of the case appeared to them to render indispensably 
necessary, and what their consciences still approved, they had no desire to 
lower the standard of education in the Presbyterian Church, or to counte- 
nance the intrusion of an illiterate ministry.” 


There seems to be a great anxiety in the United States to supply 
with labourers every new field that is opened, which must tend to 
fulfil one of Dr. Chalmers oft described and urged methods of 
Christianizing a people, viz., the ‘‘ aggressive system,”’ by bringing 
religion to the people’s doors, by carrying it into the bosom of fami- 
lies individually. 

Our author enters at some length upon the statistics of some of 
the Divinity Colleges of the American Presbyterian Church, which 
we must pass over, only extracting a passage connected with this 
part of the subject, in which mention is made of the eminent Scot- 
tish divine we have just now named. 


‘When I reflect on the Christian liberality of these American Presby- 
terians, under the Voluntary System, who have, within the short period of 
thirty years, established and endowed so many promising institutions for the 
sole object of training up an efficient ministry for their beloved church, that 
their land may become the glory of all lands, a land which the Lord shall 
bless, how can I think without burning shame of its going down to posterity, 
that the Rev. Dr. Chalmers—the first pulpit orator of his age, and a man, 
moreover, as superior to the great majority of his brethren in the excellent 
qualities of his heart as he is in those of his splendid understanding—after 
exhibiting inhis own person a rare instance of self-denial in vacating the 
well-endowed situation which he previously held, for a theological professor- 
ship in Edinburgh, with a paltry endowment of £100 a year, that that pro- 
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fessorship might not be attached, as it had formerly been, as a mere make- 
weight tc the benefice of a city minister, was actually left by the Scottish 
public to knock at Lord Melbourne’s gate, as a humble petitioner to Her 
Majesty’s government for an additional endowment; and, in default of 
obtaining it, was obliged to charge fees from the poor students of divinity to 
eke out his limited income! Shame! shame upon the people of Scotland! 
Methinks the Jacobites are right, when they tell us that ‘ the last of the 
Scots’ fell at the battle of Killiecrankie; for surely the race must have 
become extinct when such things are permitted to befall the man who has 
shed such a lustre upon his native land! But the truth must be told, how- 
ever disagreeable: for the fact undoubtedly is, that the Christian energies 
of the Scottish laity, and their native benevolence, have been borne down 
and annihilated under the enormous pressure of their effete establishment ! 
Why, if Dr. Chalmers had only been a professor of theology for the Ame- 
rican Presbyterian Church, under the Voluntary System, his professorship 
would have been endowed—splendidly endowed—in a fortnight; while his 
poor students would have been relieved, for all time coming, from the pay- 
ment of fees for being taught theology. But, however | may differ from 
Dr. Chalmers in regard to the working and efficiency of the Voluntary 
System, I confess I cannot think but with the deepest interest and affection 
of the venerable man—I cannot but revert with growing delight to the 
days when, a student of divinity in the university of Glasgow, I was privi- 
leged to listen from sabbath to sabbath to his burning eloquence and apos- 
tolic devotion. How can I think without grateful emotion of the venerable 


man by whom I was admitted myself into the fellowship of the Church of 
Christ !” 


The concluding paragraph in the chapter upon ministerial cha- 
racter and efficiency, is in these words :— vueuneaennnen 


=a BT ew Awa 


‘Tn one word, the Christian ministry in the voluntary churches of the 
United States of America, is decidedly of a higher character on the one 
hand, and incomparably more efficient on the other, than the clergy of either 
of the Established Churches of Great Britain and Ireland; the machinery 
which that ministry has brought to bear, and to bear successfully, against 
the iniquity of their land, evinces moreover a degree of generalship in the 
peculiar tactics of Christian warfare, to which there is no parallel in the 
Christian strategies of this conntry ; while the benevolent efforts of the 
American churches on behalf of the benighted heathen throughout the world, 
surpass beyond all comparison those of the Christian churches of Britain— 
taking into consideration the comparative amount of the population of the 
Union, the recent origin of many of the churches, and their much less 
favourable circumstances for acting upon the heathen world in the way of 
Christian missions.” 


There is a long chapter which goes to prove that “ The Volun- 
tary System in the United States is not open to the charge of infi- 
delity.”” The next gives a “ Sketch of the principal denominations 
in the United States,” the first paragraph of which we quote. 
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“Those bodies of professing Christians in the United States who, 
although differing from each other in name and in certain minor peculiari- 
ties, are nevertheless almost entirely agreed in the great points of doctrine, 
discipline, and worship, and may be comprehended under the general term. 
Presbyterians are by far the most numerous and beyond all comparison the 
most influential of all the religious denominations in North America. The 
Methodists and Baptists are certainly more numerous than the Presbyterians 
proper, I mean, those who belong to the two General Assemblies of the 
American Presbyterian Church; but they are far outnumbered by the 
united bodies who, although ranked under separate and independent organ- 
izations, still hold with the Presbyterians in all the great points of doctrine, 
discipline, and worship, and yearly acknowledge the common ground of 
brotherhood by sending delegates or corresponding members to their synods 
or assemblies.” 


Presbytery is a democracy, and suits very well the political consti- 
tution of America. Towards the close of the chapter from which 
the immediately preceding extract is taken, we find the following tes- 
timony :— 


‘***7 shall conclude this chapter by adverting to a charge which Captain 
Marryat advances against the Voluntary System in America. ‘ ‘The Volun- 
tary System in America,’ observes this writer, ‘ has broken one of the strongest 
links between man and man, for each goeth his own way ; as a nation there 
is no national feeling to be acted upon. Where any one is allowed to have 
his own peculiar way of thinking, his own peculiar creed, there is neither a 
watch, nor a right to watch over each other; there is no mutual communi- 

cation, no encouragement, no parental controul; and the consequence is, 
that by the majority, especially the young, religion becomes wholly and ut- 
terly disregarded.’ 

‘Now, Thave no hesitation in characterising the whole of this statement 
as a gross misrepresentation of the real state of thingsin America. The in- 
stances in which the different members of the same family are members of dif- 
ferent communions are but few in number, even in America, in comparison 
with those in which they all go one way. But evenin these instances, as the 
protestant communions of the United States are almost universally of 
evangelical sentiments, the peace of families is rarely interrupted, in conse- 
quence of the tolerant principles of American society. At Wilmington, in 
North Carolina, I enjoyed the hospitality of a family of which the head, 
who was then deceased, had been a Quaker. He had left two sons and two 
daughters ; and one of the sons and one of the daughters were members of 
the Episcopal church in Wilmington, while the other son and daughter 
were Presbyterians. But so far was this circumstance from disturbing the 
peace of the family, that each appeared to feel interested in hearing of the 
prosperity of the church to which the others belonged. 

‘“‘ Again, I am confident there is no country in Europe in which the na- 
tional feeling is half so strong as it is in America. And why should it be 
otherwise 2? Mere Pariahs, or outcasts from society, as the lower orders in 
this country virtually are, having no political existence in the eye of the 
State, proscribed by ‘ their betters,’ and made to feel that poverty is not 
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only bitter, but disgraceful—how can national feeling or patriotism spring 
up in so ungenial a soil? The briers and thorns of Chartism and Social- 
ism are its natural productions. But the poorest American has his rights 
and privileges as well as the wealthiest in the land; and it is natural, there- 
fore, that he should love the country that secures and protects them. The 
State has watched over him in his youth, and not only given him an 
education to fit him for a vigorous manhood, but thrown open to him every 
avenue to honour and preferment; it is natural, therefore, that he should 
love his country, which secures to him advantages which he would look for 
in vain in any other, 

** As to the youth of America being generally irreligious, the charge is 
utterly unfounded. There is no European nation in which greater efforts 
are made than in America for the promotion of morality and religion among 
the youth of the country ; and I am sure there is none in which such efforts 
are more successful.” 


From the section of the volume in which American Unitarianism 
is the subject, we take a specimen :— 


‘The present Unitarians in America, are divided into two parties ; the 
one of which may, with some latitude of interpretation, be designated Semi- 
Evangelical Unitarians, the other being pure Deists, or rather Pantheists, 
holding the system of Spinoza, and identifying God with the works of his 
hands. The former party have asort of indistinct feeling that there is 
something wrong with them, and that they are not precisely where they 
should be in matters of religion. The spirits of their Puritan forefathers 
visit them occasionally in ‘the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth upon men ;’ and they start up in terror at the thought, and bless 
themselves that it is only adream. The late Dr. Tuckerman of Boston 
was of this school. He laboured hard, but unsuccessfully, to get up a Uni- 
tarian Mission to India; but succeeded in establishing the Unitarian City 
Mission in Boston, to which I have already alluded. The object of that 
mission is the intellectual and moral improvement of the poor and outcast 
population of the city ; and by giving it somewhat of a secular character it 
has hitherto been kept up. There is a small Botanic garden, for the use 
of the converts, connected with the Mission-church, and lectures on Botany 
and the other kindred sciences are occasionally delivered. In short, it isa 
sort of Missionary Mechanics’ Institution. 

“The theology of the other party of American Unitarians being of a 
much looser texture, sits more easily upon them. Their belief of the divine 
origin and inspiration of the Holy Scriptures is at least problematical. 
They symbolize pretty much with the German Rationalists ; and, to tell 
the real truth, they see very little in Christianity worth preserving. They 
have been indulging of late in certain wild speculations about the nature of 
God, till they have conjured up in their own minds a sort of Anima Mundi 
quite identical with the works of creation. The transition from such a 
state of mind to the wildest fanaticism is by no means unprecedented. At 
all events, it is not long since several of the Divinity-students in the Unita- 
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rian Seminary became Swedenborgians ! 
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Concerning Popery in America, our author’s representation is 
contrary to Marryat’s and others, who have said that it is gaining 
rapidly upon Protestantism. Irish emigration, he maintains, is the 
creat source of its increase, while its comparative progress is by no 
means remarkable. We close the Doctor’s volume after citiig 
some account of the professors of the faith of Rome in the Unit :d 


States 


“T have already remarked that the finger of God is especially observable 
in his having repressed the Roman Catholic emigration to the English 
colonies of North America, even after it had commenced under favourable 
auspices in the year 1634, for the long period of a century and a half, or 
until the churches of the Reformation, which were early planted in these 
colonies, had increased and multiplied and replenished the land. There 
appears, indeed, to have been a considerable Roman Catholic emigration to 
the colony of Maryland during the seventeenth century; for in the year 
1690 there were not fewer than six Roman Catholic priests officiating in 
that colony. Many Roman Catholics also must have emigrated to all the 
thirteen colonies during the eighteenth century; but the number of emi- 
grants of this communion from the United Kingdom was quite insignificant, 
when compared with the full tide of Protestant emigration from the con- 
tinent of Europe, as well as from Great Britain and Ireland, during the 
whole of that period. 

“The State of Louisiana, which was purchased by the United States’ 
Government from the late Emperor Napoleon, during the peace of Amiens, 
was originally a French, and, consequently, a Roman Catholic colony ; and 
the banks of the Ohio, and certain of its tributary streams, as well as the 
upper waters of the Mississippi, and the American shores of the great Cana- 
dian lakes, were originally settled by rench emigrants from Lower Canada. 
Since the acquisition of Louisiana by the United States, there has also been 
a considerable emigration to New Orleans from the South of France ; many 
Gascons having emigrated from Bourdeaux, especially since the termination 
of the last war, to push their fortunes among their countrymen in that part 
of America. 

“The territory of Florida also was a Spanish, and, consequently, a 
Roman Catholic colony, previous to its acquisition, at a still later period, by 
the United States. I am not aware of the amount of the population of this 
territory at the period of its cession to America; but so early as the year 
1769, an emigration of 1500 Greeks and Minorcans was conducted to East 
Florida, under the superintendence of a Dr. Turnbull. 

“Towards the commencement of the present century a considerable num- 
ber of French refugees, both from France and St. Domingo, settled, chiefly 
as merchants, shop-keepers, instructors of youth, and professors of music 
and dancing, in all the Atlantic cities of the American republic; and, during 
the last twenty-five years, the emigration from France to the United States 
has been very considerable. 

‘ According to the Rev. Dr. Schmucker, about one-third of the nume- 
rous German emigrants to the United States are Roman Catholics: and Dr. 
S. adds, that, of all the Roman Catholic immigrants in America, the Ger- 
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mans are the most liberal, and the least unwilling to attend the services of 
the Protestant clergy. The emigration from Poland, during the last ten 
years, has been exclusively Roman Catholic. 

‘It is chiefly, however, to the emigration from our own Green Isle that 
we are to ascribe the rise and progress of Popery in America. The Irish 
emigration to the United States, during the last twenty-five years, has been 
prodigious. It has filled the cities with Irish labourers; it has scattered 
them in thousands all over the Union, especially wherever there were rail- 
roads to be constructed, or canals to be dug; and during the recent strug- 
gle of the two great political parties of the United States, it has been suffi- 
cient to affect the balance of power, and to turn the scale in favour of de- 
mocracy. Judge Torrey, the present Chief Justice of the United States, 
who, it seems, is a Roman Catholic, owes his appointment to the earnest 
desire of President Jackson to conciliate the Roman Catholics of the Union 
in favour of his friend and successor, Mr. Van Buren. 

‘“* The Roman Catholic clergy in the United States consist of 1 arch- 
bishop, 11 bishops, and 418 priests. 

“* The following is the distribution of this clerical force :— 


Stat . of 
—— P « nalned Extent of country under the Bishop. 


Boston . . . ~. 23 New England. : 

New York . . . 43 New York and New Jersey. 
Philadelphia . . 40 Pennsylvania and Delaware. 

Baltimore . . . 75 Maryland, Virginia, and D. of Columbia. 
Charleston . . . 28 North and South Carolina, and Georgia. 
Mobile . . . . 10 Alabama and Florida. | 
New Orleans . . 81 Louisiana and Missouri. 

Bardstown . . . 41 Kentucky and Tennessce. 

Cincinnati . . . 21 Ohio. 

Vincennes . . . 15 Indiana and Illinois. 

St. Louis . . . 68 Missouri and Arkansas. 

Detroit . . . . 22 Michigan and Wisconsin. 


Baltimore is the residence of the Archbishop. The person holding 
that office at present is Dr. Eccleston, a native American, and originally a 
High Church Episcopalian. As the Roman Catholics, however, have been 
in considerable force in the State of Maryland for two centuries past, the 
wonder is that they are not much more numerous there than they are. 
Mobile is in the territory of the old Spanish Colony of Florida; and New 
Orleans, and St. Louis, within the limits of the old French Colony of 
Louisiana ; while Cincinnati, Vincennes, and Detroit, are in the districts 
long settled, through very thinly, by French Canadians. In the other 
districts the RomanCatholic population consists chiefly of Irish, German, 
and other foreign immigrants; the number of native American Roman 
Catholics being as yet very small.” 


We might have quoted much more entertaining passages, had we 
not been desirous to give an account of, and direct attention to, 
subjects strictly ecclesiastical and religious, furnished by a man of 
unquestioned ability and no mean information, although we cannot 
say that he always evinces a very charitable spirit, when sects or 
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communions are spoken of that differ widely from hisown. But the 
work will be consulted extensively, and read with real profit ; nor is 
it likely to fail of producing the impression in this country, to a con- 
siderable extent, contemplated by its author. 

Dr. Lang being a strenuous son of Presbytery; the church of 
Scotland being at this moment in a singularly perplexed and 
divided condition ; and he having recommended as we have seen a 
method by which all her troubles are to be quieted at once, pro- 
vided the members of the Establishment itself unanimously accede 
to his views, a perfect dream however,—we shall follow up, on a 
future occasion the present article, with some account of the origin, 
the progress, and particular position of the several parties in the 
Kirk. We do not pretend to say that it is within our power to 
mark nicely all the shades of difference which have arisen at any 
period, or which may in that institution now exist. There are 
minor sections, too, among the people not easily defined ; nor do we 
perceive that the pamphleteers or special representatives on the 
subject in Scotland, are uniform and consistent in their accounts. 
Still, if we indicate with general accuracy the position, tenets, and 
tendences, theologically as well as ecclesiastically, of the principal 
parties, we shall perhaps enable some of our readers to comprehend 
with more precision than they have hitherto done the merits of the 
great questions at issue, and their relative importance and bear- 
ings. 

These questions we think are really important, and by no means 
of an ephemeral kind, although we shall refrain from doing more 
than fairly stating what they are, and by whom as well as how sup- 
ported. The main points appear to penetrate not merely to the 
very marrow or essential rights in ecclesiastical polity, but to have 
a real practical relation to certain doctrinal subjects and ministerial 
character. What at any rate must not be left out of view,—the 
present dissensions of the Kirk have awakened the keenest feelings 
and most enduring principles of a people who are zealous above 
measure whenever they attach themselves to a question, and conse- 
quently to an extraordinary degree in religious matters. Here 
their zeal is fiery, their strength of purpose to the death. 

In the paper promised we shall have to speak particularly of 
Moderates and Evangelicals, as regards doctrines, habits, and prac- 
tices ; and of Patrons, Vetcists, and Non-intrusionists, as regards 
influence and the principles of church government. 
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Art. Il.— The British Empire in the East. By Count BJornstJERNa, 
London: Murray. 1840. 


Count BsornsTJERNA, at present the Swedish Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the British Court, a transla- 
tion of whose work on our empire in the East is now before us, has 
distinguished himself by several books of an economical, military, 
and political character, and which are much esteemed among his 
countrymen. This we can very readily believe from the proofs of 
ability and information contained in the volume we are now to give 
some account and specimens of, which cannot fail to confirm and 
extend his reputation. ‘To the people of Sweden its contents must 
convey a great deal of important and interesting matter ; while even 
by the English reader, within the compass of about two hundred and 
fifty octavo pages, there will be found a mass and variety of particu- 
lars no where else to be met with, except in the course of more than 
ten times the reading. Nay the inedited manuscripts and memoirs, 
by eminent and experienced officers who have served in India, to 
which the Count has had access, have enabled him to present facts 
that may be sought for in vain in any other quarter. 

The work embraces the leading features and facts in the history, 
religion, and government of the people of India, especially during the 
course of British administration; and this with a succinctness, 
clearness, logical closeness, and happy classification which we have 
seldom seen so satisfactorily combined. The prominent points in 
the way of facts and character are not noticed and comprehended 
with more mastery than his reflections are calm and sagacious, ex- 
hibiting the liberal-minded statesman throughout ; the result of the 
work, or the leading conclusions at which the Count arrives, being 
generally encouraging and favourable to England. 

The book traverses a wide field, comprising, as already intimated, 
many topics. We have observations on the antiquities of the Hin- 
doos, their theogony, philosophy, and poetry, and the different races 
and religious systems of the present inhabitants of the empire. The 
relation supposed to exist between Elindooism and the religion of 
Odin among the Scandinavian nations is traced in several remarka- 
ble instances. It is however when we come to the author’s account 
of the rise and progress of British sway in the East that the subject 
of the work claims particular attention, not merely because it gives 
the history of its strength, its extent, and it present organization, 
in all its departments and relations, but because it takes a luminous 
prospective view of the hostile powers which may contemplate the 
overthrow of our dominion in that quarter of the globe, pursuing 
also a very ably balanced consideration of the obstacles and facilities 
which would attend any invading enterprise in the several routes by 
which alone India can, according to existing political and social cir- 
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cumstances, be menaced. And what cannot but recommend the 
Count’s opinions and speculations is, that the late events which 
have occurred in Affghanistan, and relative to Russia towards Khiva, 
as well as other developments of policy, confirm and illustrate what 
was set down in writing by him before they actually took place, or 
could be anticipated except by statesmanlike sagacity. One other 
general observation almost every page of the volume suggests, viz., 
that the author’s descriptions and foresight receive great vividness 
and precision on account of the very accurate and complete concep- 
tion and acquaintance which he possesses, not merely of the localities 
of central"Asia, but of the condition and prejudices of the different 
nations and tribes which occupy its territories. 

An Introductory chapter graphically and eloquently takes a glance 
of the extraordinary history and character of British power in India, 
reckoning these to be among the most wonderful phenomena which 
the world can furnish. One hundred million souls directly sub- 
ject to England, and as many more, who, though still governed by 
their own native princes, as stipendiary, subsided, or protected states, 
are nevertheless dependent on the same power, the whole having been 
reduced to this condition, not by an Alexander, a Tamerlane, or a 
Nadir Shah, but by a sovereignty which had its rise in a trading 
factory belonging to another quarter of the earth, and within the 
space of less than one century,—can find no parallel in the annals 
of empires. Look to the territorial extent of British India! Why, 
it cannot be compared to any single kingdom in Europe. Think 
of its variety of soil and of climate, of its natural riches and capa- 
bilities. Bear in mind that it has ‘ kings as vassals, with a greater 
number of subjects than Naples ; and dynasties older than the Bour- 
bons; then remember that all have been won or conquered, mil- 
lions of the people being warlike and united by the strongest bonds 
which religion and recollections can furnish, not by any of the usual 
means of subjugation, but by such as appear small and simple,—and 
the theme will acquire something like a few of its due proportions in 
the eyes of the contemplator. 

If, again, one reflects on the anomalous position of the conquerors 
in regard to habits and sentiments, the subject will acquire new 
features calculated to excite amazement. Think, for example, of 
the constitution of the army which preserves order in India and 
defends its territories from external enemies! Why, the soldier 
is of a different religion from that of his officers, the former being a 
superstitious fanatic, the latter the enlightened native of another 
hemisphere. Their mother tongues are different, while the castes on 
the side of the vast majority are so strict that they consider them- 
Selves polluted by the slightest contact with other people. And 
this army has not only arrived at great military proficiency, but has 
by fifty campaigns proved itself brave and faithful ; so that even the 
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Duke of Wellington has said that the Anglo-Indian army is one 
of the best in the world. 

When referring to the simple and apparently trifling means by 
which all this authority and power has been acquired, it must at 
once strike the mind that it has been the result of much political 
and administrative wisdom; that policy and that administration, 
although not without grave defects, and capable of large improve- 
ments, having essentially contributed to the well-being and there- 
fore contentment of the Hindoos at least, upon whose adherence 
and attachment the stability of the British power in India must after 
all depend. 

iranen very clearly points out not only what are the advan- 
tages which England derives from its dominion in India, but also 
what effect this dominion has upon the people of that immense empire; 
showing that however susceptible of amendment and advancement 
for the benefit of both, it has had great reciprocal advantages, and 
not as has been the case with the colonies of other countries, where 
the profits are usually all in favour of the one at the expense of the 
other. ‘These advantages and profits mutually arise from exchange 
and commerce, the fortunes acquired by individual and other indi- 
rect sources of revenue. But the question which naturally is suggested 
after a consideration of the past, and which most especially engages 
the attention of the reader of the volume before us, is, what prospect 
of stability has this dominion, what is the probable destiny of our 
empire in India, what the immediate or remote dangers to which it 
is exposed ? 

In the consideration of this question the Count takes it in two 
points of view, viz., that which concerns the internal state of the 
empire, and that of its political relations with respect to foreign 
powers. 

As concerns the former of these he weighs the pros and the cons 
with his usual moderation and perspicuity. The loss of native do- 
minion, its possession by quite a different race, the longing of de- 
posed princes after lost power, the withholding of eminent places in 
the state from natives of talent and enterprize, the unequal burdens 
with which their cotton and sugar, &c., have to labour under in the 
British market with goods of the same kind obtained from other 
colonies and countries, leaving indeed almost the whole trade with 
India to rest on the highly immoral basis which opium produces, 
are, with other unfavourable circumstances, contrasted with argu- 
ments and grounds of stability, such as the mild and impartial 
government of the British, the fidelity of the army, the submissive 
character of the Hindoos, their divisions into castes, &c., the 
Count’s conclusion being that the elements of stability overbalance 
those for fermentation, although he doubts not but the day will ar- 
rive, when, in the very nature of things and the march of civiliza- 
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tion, the Indian people will assert their independence. But even 
the temporary stability anticipated is combined with the under- 
standing that the British government will not merely continue to 
treat India in the same just, wise, and mild manner that has lately 
been observed, but by degrees prepare the way for the natives to 
obtain through ability and merit, and greater share in the govern- 
ment of their country than they now enjoy, which extends only to 
the lowest places in the civil and law departments, and in the army. 
We shall here quote a passage bearing upon the prospects of the 
British in the Kast, which breathes a generous spirit, and regards 
England in a manner that is consolatory and flattering. ‘The Count 
observes :— 


‘Tt is often said, and I believe with truth, that the power of England 
over India, is a power depending on opinion. Should the Hindoo cease to 
entertain the conviction of the intellectual and moral superiority of the 
British, it would be impossible for the trifling number of the latter, 
amounting in all to 100,000, (members of the government, officers 
of the army, soldiers, tradesmen, planters, &c. &c., included), to retain 
the government over 100,000,000 of natives more than half of whom 
belong to warlike nations. It is therefore particularly necessary to en- 
deavour to keep up this power of opinion, which can be done only by 
means of just government and the moral conduct of individuals. The 
time must, however, come at last, when a separation will take place, to 
which the increasing prosperity and enlightenment of the Hindoo race will 
most powerfully contribute ; for when a nation has arrived at maturity, 
independence forms the principal object of its wishes. It is at such a 
future period, that India, as America did formerly, will deliver itself from 
the colonial leading-strings of the mother-country. That such will be the 
case must be seen by every thinking Briton, and seen, too, without regret, 
for England can be great and powerful, and happy, without India, as it has 
been so without America ; Britain has been called by Providence to spread 
the blessings of civilization throughout the surface of the earth; she has 
planted the tender flower on the northern continent of America ; has after- 
wards taken it to Asia, its ancient abode ; and is now preparing its advance- 
ment on the extensive coasts of Australia. ‘To determine the period when 
the separation of India from England will take place is beyond the limits of 
man’s short-sighted glance into futurity; it may be delayed for centuries, 
and it may possibly occurj with some decennia; fate alone can determine 
this ; but the probability is, that the time is distant. The Roman empire 
subsisted for four centuries after the extension of its distant conquests, and 
yet the defects in its power were numerous, and the nucleus of its popula- 
tion never exceeded three millions. The nucleus of the British Empire, on 
the contrary, is a population of twenty-five millions, and this population in 
Possession of a degree of civilization far greater, compared with the con- 
quered nations, than the degree of superiority of the Romans to their dis- 
tant subjects. Why, then, should not the British Empire in Asia subsist for 
as long a period 2” 
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But as the separation of India from the British empire in the 
East might still be accelerated by some external circumstance, such 
as «great military enterprise against it, which, besides its direct 
power, might probably have an indirect influence so as to put in 
motion the elements for fermentation internally, our author proceeds 
to inquire chiefly in reference to military operations, (viz., stratege- 
tical, topographical, and statistical,) leaving the political parts of the 
question as much as possible untouched, how and when the stability 
of the empire might be affected hy such an occurrence and grand 
attempt by any foreign power. 

He very rapidly and clearly shows that India has nothing to fear 
from foreign aggression offered, so far as the country has the Indian 
ocean for its boundaries and England maintains her naval superiority. 
Then the north-east is protected by the Himalaya and the Arca- 
nian chain of mountains, while the neighbouring countries, Thi- 
bet and Ava, in that direction, are too weak to present any very 
formidable dangers. There remains therefore only the north-western 
side where an attack possibly may be made, but which has for its 
natural boundary and protection the river Indus :— 


“In case any threatening clouds should collect in the north-west against 
the British possessions in India, which, on account of the immense prepara- 
tions necessary for such an expedition, cannot take place otherwise than 
slowly, the Anglo-Indian government would have plenty of time to take the 
necessary precautions against it, which should, especially, consist in secur- 
ing, either by amicable arrangement or by an armed force, the attachment 
or the submission of those countries which separate the British possessions 
from the Indus, a river which constitutes the natural boundary of British 
India, and to which the Anglo-Indian army must advance, if military and 
political reasons have any influence in the council at Calcutta. 

‘* The Indus being now proved to be navigable for more than nine hun- 
dred miles (see Burnes’ description), not only makes it a boundary to be 
easily defended, but, what is still more important, renders this river the 
medium on which the army collected on its banks can be easily supplied 
with ammunition, artillery, and all other kinds of necessaries. 

‘The Anglo-Indian army consists now, as we have seen above, of 180,000 
men (besides the contingent troops), and may easily be raised to its former 
strength of 240,000. A third part of this army, united with the troops of 
Runjeet Sing and those of the Ameers in Sind, makes up a force of above 
100,000 men, which, on the river Indus, and supplied with all its necessaries, 
would form an almost invincible barrier for India. The second third part 
of the army (from 70,000 to 80,000 men), might in such a case form the 
reserve behind the Sutledge and the Loony, within the Company’s own 
territory : and the last third part, remain in the interior of the country, to 
preserve order and tranquillity. In this position the Anglo-Indian army 
might be ready to meet any attempt to invade India, and for the sake of still 
ereater security, extend, if possible, its outposts to Peshawar, Cabul, and 
the Soliman chain of mountains. As the British commander may easily 
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judge, from the direction of the hostile preparations, on which part of the 
Indus (the upper, middle, or lower) the attack is intended, he will be able 
so to distribute his own forces as to meet the enemy at the proper point.” 


It is remarkable enough that the views of the author expressed 
in the extract were realized about the very time that he wrote these 
paragraphs. 

His next inquiry is, what power could undertake a war against 
India, by approaching it on the north-west side and across the In- 
dus? and he finds that the central countries of Asia are not now in 
a condition to undertake alone anything of the kind. The whole 
of them would not unite, owing to religious and political animosities, 
to pursue such an enterprize, while even Persia single-handed is 
unequal to its achievement. But powers in Central Asia may be 

oaded on and assisted by a mightier to their north, whose empire 
extends from Lapland to China. ‘The Autocrat of all the Russias 
has his eye upon India; and the important point now to be investi- 
gated is, in what manner this power must proceed in order, with 
any chance of success, to accomplish such an undertaking ; the 
Count, even after the grand political triumphs, rapid victories, and 
large extension of dominion by Nicholas, holding that were he seri- 
ously to commence such an immense enterprise, he would find that 
there are hindrances local and political to the realization of his grasp- 
ing ambition, which he never before hath encountered. 

First of all, on account of the organization and discipline of the 
Anglo-Indian army, it is no longer possible to vanquish India as 
former conquerors did merely by the employment of light cavalry. 
The invader must attack it with a force established and supplied in 
the European fashion, with an excellent artillery, &c. Now the 
question is how such a cumbersome army could advance through the 
extensive sandy deserts, and over the cloud-capped mountains which 
separate India from Central Asia? The Count points out that there 
are only three ways in which such an army can by any chance suc- 
ceed in the mere affair of marching. He sketches these ways, and 
disposes of one of them very summarily. He says :— 


“1st. That which leads from the provinces of Fars and Kerman, along 
the eastern coast of the Persian Gulf, through Beloochistan, to Sind, at the 


mouth of the Indus. 

‘2nd. The great road which passes through Musched, Jeerbuk, Herat, 
Kandahar, Ghuznee, Cabul, and Peshawar, to Attock, on the Indus; 
and, 
‘3rd. That which, following the course of the Oxus, goes to Koon- 
doos, and thence over the Hindoo-Koosch to Cabul, Peshawar, and 
Attock,. 

‘“* Between the last-mentioned road and the central one (through Herat 
and Kandahar) runs a chain of mountains (the Hindoo-Koosch), always 
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covered with ice, over which there are no roads, and where it is impossi- 
ble for an army to penetrate. 

‘* Between the central road and that along the Persian Gulf lies the 
sandy desert of Kerman, which extends more than 450 miles from east to 
west, and 700 from north to south, where no other water is to be found than a 
few wells, scarcely sufficient for a caravan, where no food can be obtained, 
and where sandy ridges and deadly winds, form almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles to an army organized in the European way, with a train of artil- 
lery, &c. 

‘* Nearer to the Indus, we meet, on this same road, the Soliman chain of 
mountains, whose rocky summits, precipices, and torrents, are at certain 
seasons quite impassable, and in other seasons are so easily defended, that a 
handful of soldiers might arrest the progress of a whole army. 

“With respect to the first of these roads (that along the Persian Gulf), 
there is only one example on record of an army having followed it, that of 
Alexander the Great. After his unsuccessful expedition to India, and after 
having gone down the Indus to its mouth, he turned off at Patula (now 
Tattah), and marched through Gedrosia (now Mukran, a part of Beloo- 
chistan) to his conquests on the Euphrates; and his historians mention the 
devastation caused in his army by famine and thirst. Alexander was, how- 
ever, master of the Persian Gnlf, and was accompanied on the left flank by 
his fleet, under the command of Nearchus, conveying water and other necessa- 
ries. This assistance could not be enjoyed by an army marching the same 
route now to India, the English being, by means of their naval force sta- 
tioned at Bombay, sole masters of the Persian Gulf, and without such sup-~ 
port an enterprise in that quarter would be quite impossible: we see thus 
that India is perfectly safe on that side.” 


The other two routes are examined and reviewed at more length, 
every now and then the author’s opinions and conjectures being 
corroborated and illustrated by what has actually occurred of late at 
Herat, on the Indus, in Afghanistan, &c. We shall extract the 
several conclusions arrived at after the particnlars of the inquiries 
instituted :— 


‘*‘ Ist. That none of the several states of Central Asia can alone effect 
anything against British India ; that a union among them is not probable, as 
both political and religious causes prevent it: that it is, therefore, only to 
the north of these states that that power (Russia) is to be sought which 
could place itself at the head of an expedition against India. 

“2nd. That the geological conformation of Central Asia, which, on the 
road to India, presents on the one side the Hindoo-Koosch, with its several 
branches, and on the other extensive and wild sandy deserts, does not per- 
mit an army, organized in the European way, to advance by any other road 
than that which leads through Herat, Kandahar, Ghuznee, Cabul, and 
Peshawar, to Attock, on the Indus ; that an army so advancing by a single 
road cannot obtain @ basis for its operation against India, a circumstance 
which must always expose it to much danger. 


‘3rd. That an enemy approaching by this road must, in the first place, 
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be perfectly sure of Persia, and besides, on advancing farther, be supported 
as well by the Afghan tribes as by Runjeet Sing in Lahore—a union diffi- 
cult to bring about, and without which every undertaking against British 
India must fail. 

“4th. That the retreat in such a case, through the sandy deserts and 
the tremendous mountain-passes lying behind, would be attended with the 

reatest dangers. 

“5th. That the distance between the 4raxes and the Jndus cannot be 
passed by a European army in less than two campaigns (even should the 
resistance on the road be inconsiderable or none) ; that the distance between 
Orenburg and the Jndus (via Khiva, Bokhara, Koondoos, and Cabul) cannot 
be passed in less than four campaigns, a space of time sufficient to form, in 
Europe, such political combinations as might possibly put an end to the 
expedition. 

“6th. That want of water and provisions in the sandy deserts lying on 
the route, the great natural obstacles in the mountainous tracts, the destruc- 
tive effects on the health of the army from the difference of temperature in 
the former and latter, the difficulty of taking sufficient heavy artillery, and, 
lastly, the greatness of the distance, prevent the advance of a great army; 
and that a small army cannot effect anything on its arrival at the Indus, 
against the superior British force there stationed, which, amply supplied 
with the necessaries of war, can compete, as well in discipline and skill, as 
in bravery, with any army in the world. 

“7th. That if, contrary to all expectation, so distant an expedition should 
really take place, its failure would be more than probable, and the diffi- 
culties of the retreat be in proportion to the extent of the advance made, that 
is, would increase in the same ratio as the latter. 

‘Independent of these positive difficulties, which hinder a military ex- 
pedition against India, the negative ones ought not to be forgotten, viz., that 
the Anglo-Indian army’s line of operation against Persia and the West and 
North Asiatic powers is much shorter and considerably more advantageous 
than that of these powers against India. 

‘“‘ Thus, then, British India seems to have nothing to fear from an invasion 
by foreign armies, so long at least as tranquillity can be maintained in the 
interior of the empire; but in case, at a more or less distant period, this 
tranquillity should be disturbed by any considerable internal convulsion, 
the attack of an enemy from without might perhaps be attended with some 
danger,—but not till then. 

“* The way to produce such a convulsion within the bosom of the British 
empire in India, would be either to conquer by degrees, one after another, 
those states which lie on the route ; to spread and exaggarate the reports of 
such conquests, and to excite those causes of fermentation already existing 
there ; or, what would be easier, merely to stimulate, by political influence, 
the hostile sentiments of those states towards British India ; to inflame the 
desire, which they have cherished for centuries, to make conquests in that 
country ; to organize their forces in the European manner ; and, when the 
time is come, to give military leaders to their armies, and direct their 
strateyical operations against India; thus to follow the counsels of Karam- 


sin, that profound and eloquent Russian historian, who expresses himself as 
follows :— 
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**¢ The object and the character of our foreign policy has invariably been 
to seek to be at peace with every body, and to make conquests without war, 
always keeping ourselves on the defensive, placing no faith in the friendship 
of those whose interests do not accord with our own, and to lose no oppor- 
tunity of injuring them without ostensibly breaking our treaties with them.’ 

“These enterprises in Central Asia are, in the meantime, of a very 
dangerous nature to the peace of Europe, because they change those cen- 
tral countries of Asia, before almost indifferent for European politics, into 
an arena of opposing interests, into a field, where the greatest military, and 
the greatest naval power, may come into collision, which, even should the 
material contact between them not take place, might possibly, by the politi- 
cal, kindle a general war in Europe. 

‘Such a war, with the inflammable elements existing in this part of the 
world, would be the more serious, as it might easily pass from conflicting 
material interests to that of political principles—the most dangerous of all!” 


This long extract will enable the reader to form a pretty correct 
judgment of the Count’s statesmanlike dignity, candour, and pene- 
tration ; while it shows how briefly and easily he can grasp the main 
features and difficulties of such an enterprise as is contemplated, and 
the dangers to which an immense empire is exposed. We conclude 
by quoting a few lines more, slightly touching on political principles. 
He says :-— 


‘‘The powerful empire established by Great Britain on the continent of 
Asia, and established principally by force of arms, cannot be maintained 
there by any other means than justice and prudence, supported by force of 
arms. ‘That this force of arms, reduced (especially by Lord William Ben- 
tinck) from 291,000, in the year 1827, to 185,000, in 1834, is no longer 
in proportion to the gigantic size of the empire, to the heterogencous nature 
of its constituent parts, and to the federative character of its composition ; 
wherefore the golden rule seems too much neglected—~ Si vis pacem, para 


bellum. 
‘That the measures of the Indian Government ought to have more the 


character of stability than that of movement, be suited more to the ideas of 
an Oriental population than to those of an Occidental. The first will-quict 
the millions of India, the second will frighten them, as interfering with their 
mental repose. In America, go rapidly, it is a youthful country, with no 
history and no social classification ; in Europe, where new ideas are blended 
with old, go less rapidly ; but go slow in Asia—she is ancient, and has a 
long line of great ancestors.” 


The translator of the Ambassador’s work is H. Evans Lloyd, 
who has done an important service to his countrymen by its publi- 
cation, seeing that it presents so much that is accurate and also that 1s 
new, unless to those who have time and means for examining a vast 
mass of scattered and disjointed materials, many of them not easily 
obtained or readily mastered. 
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Art. I11.—Essay on the Productive Resources of India. By J. F. Royte., 
M.D., F.R.S., L.S., and G.S. London: Allen and Co. 1840. 


ue Swedish Ambassador is undoubtedly right when he gives it as 
his opinion, that the British empire in India will remain stable so 
long as the natives at large continue passive or willing subjects, 
and the army faithful; and such will be the case in proportion to 
their contentedness with our government and rule, and just as they 
are sensibly benefited by the development of the resources of the 
country, and are made to perceive that their individual as well as na- 
tional interests are identified with the integrity and the duration of 
our sovereignty. No doubt, however slow may be the progress of 
ameliorations introduced and effected under British sway, these of 
late years have been making gradual progress, so as not to be en- 
tirely overlooked by the natives. But it is equally clear that a 
mighty deal remains still to be accomplished, which is obviously 
practicable, and which would suddenly confer various and great ad- 
vantages on the dependent millions of Hindostan. If we confine 
ourselves to what may be derived from or consist in the indigenous 
productions of the country, and to the triumphs which may be 
achieved by skill, enterprise, and perseverance merely in the depart- 
ment of agriculture, without travelling into political topics or rela- 
tions, or going beyond what is strictly economical and commercial, 
the advancement in civilization and wealth, which may be speedily 
realized, will be seen to be astonishing, even to baffle conception, 
In order to become fully impressed with the conviction that we do 
not exaggerate the matter, nor indeed indicate adequately what the 
application of scientific principles to industrial arts may effect in 
these regions, it is only necessary to consult the volume before us, 
by the author of that splendid work now complete, and which we so 
often noticed with admiration as it appeared in parts, viz., ‘ Illus- 
trations of the Botany and other branches of the Natural History of 
the Himalayan Mountains,” &c. 

Dr. Royle informs us in a Preface, that having observed during 
a protracted residence in India that although the country was fruit- 
ful in soil and rich in climate, that yet an unaccountable discrepancy 
existed between its productions and those of other countries not so 
favourably and variously situated, on examination found “ that many 
of the causes of failure were purely of a physical nature, some de- 
pendent on the soil, a few on the climate, and others on the pro- 
cesses of agriculture ;” the details of the present volume being chiefly 
confined to the vegetable kingdom, those concerning the treasures 
of the animal and mineral departments appearing to be reserved for 
another work. 


He says, that the failures and defects which he noticed seemed as 
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often to be those of redundancy as of want of fertility and growth, 
and therefore a general conclusion was arrived at, that by the means 
which science has pointed out for regulating the agents, light, heat, 
air, and moisture, vegetation might be much controlled, and the de- 
sired results obtained. 

Accordingly he has in his volume,—after taking a hasty glance of 
the history of the Arts of Culture in other parts of the world, in 
the progress of which he discovers that experience and skill overcame 
many things which one time were deemed insurmountable obstacles, 
—entered upon an account of the principal objects of Indian culture, 
of the course which has been followed in attempting to improve 
them, and of the results, often successful, which have been obtained ; 
one fact being evident, that the British have already done much to 
develope the resources and natural capabilities of India, although 
we have reason to fear with an eye far more generally directed to 
their own aggrandizement than the social advantages of the na- 
tives. 

Before presenting some glimpses of the history and prospects of 
the productive resources of India, as given with very considerable 
detail, in as far as the vegetable kingdom is concerned, by Dr. 
Royle, and cited some passages without abridgment, we shall quote 
a few words explanatory of the objects he has contemplated in com- 
posing the work. He says, that he hopes he has been able to prove 
to a greater number in this country the capability of India for all 
kinds of culture, and the probability of the almost indefinite exten- 
sion of these, with increased improvement, in most of the principal 
staples of Indian commerce; while cultivators in India will see the 
number of interesting and important subjects to which they may at- 
tend with profit to themselves, if they undertake experiments with 
due attention to all the circumstances which controul the results. 
The volume therefore will be read advantageously in connexion with, 
and as a sequel to, that of the Swedish Count, which forms the sub- 
ject of our immediately preceding article; the two together throw- 
ing light upen the conditions and prospects of the British empire in 
the East, and exciting lively hopes that this empire will issue in the 
regeneration of the natives and the highest glory of England. 

Dr. Royle shows in his enumeration and description of the vege- 
table indigenous productions of India, and of those that may be in- 
troduced from other countries and naturalized, that far more is 
thereby contributed to the wealth of a nation and the comfort as 
well as necessities of a people, than may at first be dreamt of. 
Then what has not science and art effected in the way of improving 
plants and fruits! Besides, it has ever been found that the care 
and interest which the culture of vegetables has induced and 
created, have been combined with civilization and the prosperity of 
a country. And yet the progress of agriculture or horticulture has 
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been generally slow and late in the history of nations, which in 
part must be accounted for by the fact, that advancement in natural 
science, which bears so intimately upon the practice of the arts of 
culture, has been tardy, the principles and attention which must be 
employed to regulate and superintend experimenting being rarely 
exhibited or possessed by practical cultivators. The patronage of 
the great, the investigations of theorists, and the countenance lent 
tu speculation and close tests by learned Societies, seem to have 
originated some of the most valuable triumphs in rural cultivation. 
Let us hear what have been some of the services performed by the 
Botanic Garden of Calcutta, an institution by means of which 
many important plants have been introduced into India:— 


“The Botanic Garden of Calcutta was first established in 1786, part of 
it having been previously cultivated as a private garden by Col. Kyd, to 
whom the genius Aydia was dedicated by Dr. Roxburgh. Dr. Carey, in 
his Introduction to the Hortus Bengalensis, justly says, ‘ The unremitted 
attention paid by Dr. Roxburgh to the improvement of the Garden, and his 
eminent abilities as a Botanist, are far more fully exhibited in the following 
Catalogues than they could possibly be by any eulogium from a friend.’ 
The number of described species now in the garden amounts to about 3500, 
for the knowledge of no fewer than 1510 of which, as named and described 
in this Catalogue, we are indebted to his indefatigable and discriminating 
researches. Among these are a great number of new genera, some of 
which have already a considerable number of species ascertained. To 
these should be added those plants contained in the second Catalogue, which, 
though not yet in the Botanic Garden, have been described, and many of 
them accurately drawn by him—these amount to 453. This, indeed, 
forms as important a part of his valuable labours, as the description of those 
already in that rich repository of Indian Plants. ‘The total number of 
Plants drawn and described by him is 1968. (Introduction, p. 2. 3). 

“Dr. Carey, celebrated for his missionary labours, and knowledge of 
Asiatic language, whence he was appointed Professor in the College at Cal- 
cutta, as well as for his attention to Botany, justly remarks in his Intro- 
duction, that by the formation of Botanic Gardens the labours of scientific 
men have been called forth and greatly aided, as these afford facilities for 
the improvement of Botanical Science, which might have been sought for 
in vain without the aid of such institutions. ‘ But the Botanical Gardens, 
and other noble collections of plants in Europe, could never have been 
brought to the perfection in which they now appear, had not private reposi- 
tories of plants been formed in the different settlements in Asia, Africa, and 
America.’ This, however, as he further observes, is not the only use of 
such institutions, as they are intended chiefly for the benefit of the country 
in which they are established. Useful plants, such as Grains and Timber- 
trees, are first introduced, and then spread into the culture of the country ; 
others also employed in the domestic economy of the inhabitants, or which 
by their beauty contribute to the enjoyment and pleasure of mankind. 
Thus are introduced Flowers, Shrubs, and Timber-trees, Grains, supplying 
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food for man and beast, Esculent and Medicinal Plants, and those which 
yield Colouring matter, or are employed as Mordants. 

“*Tt is readily granted,’ continues the venerable Carey, ‘ that Agricul- 
tural Societies would more effectually accomplish the object of improving 
the culture of Grain, and that the premiums bestowed by them upon suc- 
cessful candidates in the various branches of husbandry would operate with 
greater success, where these must necessarily be carried forward on a large 
scale, and a comparative view made of the advantages attending different 
modes of culture, and of the produce of different kinds of soil. This is, how- 
ever, impracticable in many of our foreign possessions, and must necessarily 
be attended with many defects in them all, which it is not necessary here to 
mention : the best substitute for such a society seems to be, the attaching of 
an Experimental Farm to a Botanical Garden, a measure which the liberal 
views of the Government of British India have induced them to adopt, and 
which has been well repaid by the experiments made there on the cultivation 
and produce of different kinds of grain, on the strength and durability of the 
fibres of the bark of various plants, and upon various other subjects, highly im- 
portant tothe Agricultural interests of the country.--Introduction, p. 4and 5.” 


It is proper here to observe that the author, as the Superinten- 
dent of the Company’s Botanic Garden at Saharumpore, within 
thirty miles of the Himalayas, distinguished himself, and laid the 
foundation of what will be of eminent service to India. From its 
situation and the arrangements of the establishment as indicated in 
the following short extract from a long and particular account, some 
of the advantages to be derived from this garden will be under- 
stood :— 


“In order to ensure due attention being paid to the respective objects 
contemplated in the institution of the garden, it was divided into several 
departments. In one, plants were arranged as objects of Botanical investi- 
gation. Inanother, those devoted to Agricultural experiments, and in a 
third, to Horticultural purposes. Of the plants introduced from the Hima- 
layas, some were planted in nurseries, others in an artificial rock work, and 
some in flower-pots in the conservatory ; but in all the soil was enriched by 
the addition of decayed vegetable matter. Nurseries were likewise made 
for Fruit, and Ornamental Trees, and for Shrubs for general distribution. 
A portion of the garden was allotted for the Experimental Medicinal gar- 
den, and another as a Nursery of Timber trees for the Delhi and Doab 
canals. 

** As the climate has been shown, at different seasons of the year, to par- 
take of the nature both of tropical and temperate parts of the world, so it 
will be found that the vegetation, natural to the country, partakes of the 
same double characteristic. We shall therefore be less surprised at finding 
the cultivation participating also in this double nature, and that the north- 
ern like the southern part of India, enjoys two crops during the year, the 
one called the khureef, or rain crop, sown in June, and reaped in October, 
the other sown in October, and reaped in March and April, called the rab- 
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bee crop. The latter, embracing the months which approximate in tempe- 
rature to that of the seasons of cultivation in colder countries, corresponds 
with them also in the nature of the plants cultivated, as for instance, 
Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Millet, Peas, Beans, Vetch, Tares, Chick-peas, 
Pigeon-peas, and Lentils ; Tobacco, Safflower, and Succory; Flax, and 
plants allied to Mustard and Rape, as Oil Seeds; Carrot, Coriander, Cum- 
min, and other seeds of a similar kind, as ajwin, sonf, soya aneeson. 
Hemp exists in abundance in a wild state, but is only used for making an 
intoxicating drug. Almost all the esculent vegetables of European coun- 
tries succeed remarkably well in cold weather in India. 

‘In the rainy season, a totally different set of plants engages the agricul- 
turist’s attention, as Rice, Cotton, Indigo, and Maize, with Sorghum, joar, 
koda, most of the tropical legumes, as well as several of the Cucumber and 
Gourd tribe, together with the Sesamum for Oil, and the varieties of the 
Egg plant, as a vegetable,” 


It is worthy of observation that the condition of those countries 
which have not paid attention to the culture of their indigenous 
plants, nor introduced new ones, has either been stationary or retro- 
gressive. It is also remarkable, when an enterprizing people, like 
the English, have earnestly directed their observation towards the 
choice of foreign plants belonging to soils and climates perhaps very 
different from those of the British Isles, that in a few years they 
have been rendered in their transplanted state more productive than 
they were in their indigenous; thus offering great encouragement 
to experimentalists. And here we may extract some paragraphs 
which contain rather a minute and particular list of illustrations :— 


“Charlemagne introduced into Europe many of the Vegetables and 
Fruits of Eastern countries. Since the several kinds of Corn, especially 
Wheat and Barley, were cultivated by the earliest civilized nations, it is 
probable that they also were introduced from the same direction, as probably 
also their Flax and Hemp. We see how much of the riches and commerce 
of the South of Europe consist in the oil of the Olive, and the dried Fruits, 
which like the Grape vine were of similar origin ; and how much the latter 
enriches the countries where it flourishes, whether with its Fruit in a fresh 
or a dried state, fermented into a Wine, or distilled into a Spirit; the Mul- 
berry of China supports there the Silk-worm of the same country. The 
Corn, Flour, and Fruits of the United States of America were originally 
received from Europe, and their Rice from India; even their Cotton and 
Tobacco, though indigenous in the New World, they derived from the more 
southern parts of their own continent. The West Indies, nursed into pro- 
sperity by the labour of slaves, and propped up by discriminative duties, 
were indebted for Sugar in the first instance to the cane of the East Indies, 
and subsequently to that of Otaheite. Their Coffee and Aloes were intro- 
duced from Arabia. Rice and Plantains, Ginger, Indigo, once extensively 
cultivated, Pepper and Ginger, Tamarinds, Mango, Oranges, and Lemons, 
were all introduced from India, with Cloves, Cinnamon, and Nutmeg from 
other parts of Asia. The extended and varied territories of South America, 
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abound in a great variety of vegetable products, coveted by other nations; 
but with the exception of Wheat, Plantains, Coffee, and a few Fruits, they 
have acclimated few of the plants of the Old World. But notwithstanding 
their natural riches, their commerce is small. The Cape of Good Hope is 
indebted to the Grape vine of Asia for the Wine which it exports, and, like 
New South Wales, to Europe for its Corn and Fruits, and the breed of 
Sheep, which yield the highly-valued Wool of these countries. 

** Many countries, no doubt, chiefly export the products of their indigenous 
plants, as the North of Europe and North America their Timber, Turpen- 
tine, Pitch, Tar, and Potash. The South of Spain, its Barilla. Africa its 
Gum, Myrrh, Aloes, and Dates. Arabia its Coffee and Senna. Tibet its 
Rhubarb. China its Tea and Silk. Persia its Gum-resins. Of medicinal 
substances only such as are indigenous to the soil, are exported from most 
countries, as Jalap from Mexico, Bark from Peru, Sarsaparilla and Ipecacu- 
anha from South America, and these are all collected as produced by nature. 
A few of the valuable indigenous products of the New World are alone 
extensively cultivated; as Cocoa and Tobacco, Vanilla, Allspice, and Arrow- 
root. 

‘India, abounding as it does in highly prized natural products, indige- 
nous to its soil, has yet appropriated others, which are hardly less valuable 
in contributing to the comforts of the people, extending their commerce, 
and inereasing the revenues of the state. It is more than probable, that 
Wheat and Barley so extensively cultivated, and forming the chief food of 
the natives of Northern India, were introduced from the Tartarian or Per- 
sian region. Flax and the Poppy most likely reached India from the same 
direction. Hemp is indigenous in the Himalayas, and may therefore have 
been the source of that found in the plains, though, like the Flax, it seems 
to have been known to all the civilized nations of antiquity. ‘Tobacco we 
know was taken from America, as was also Maize, or Indian corn, which is 
not cultivated to the extent, or with the care it merits, considering the 
nourishing nature of its grain as food for man, and its straw as fodder for 
cattle. The Capsicum is so extensively cultivated both in the plains and 
mountains, and has become such a necessary of life, that few will believe 
that it was originally introduced from the New World, though it is con- 
sidered to have been so by all botanists. So many species of Silk-worm 
and of Mulberry are indigenous in India, it is possible, that the common 
species may also be a native, though it was most likely introduced at an 
early time from China. 

‘‘ The indigenous products are, however, numerous and equally valuable, 
as Rice, and numerous smaller Grains and Pulses, which afford food to the 
inhabitants, while Sugar has been cultivated from such early times, that we 
are unable to trace its earliest history. Pepper, Cardamoms, Ginger, and 
Turmeric furnished them with condiments; their Cotton provided them 
with clothing ; Indigo, Lac, Munjeet, and numerous other Dyes, with 
colouring matter ; many Vegetable Oils, fitted either for food or for afford- 
ing light ; Sun and Jute for cordage ; Catechu as an astringent and for tan- 
ning leather. These form the principal articles of the modern commerce of 
India; and they must always have been produced within the limits of its 
territory. Many of them can be traced as having been known to the Greeks 
and Romans at very early periods.”’ 
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Let it be observed that Caoutchouc, or Indian-rubber, furnishes 
an instance of how very long it may be before the uses of a known 
substance are discovered. 

Dr. Royle mentions that there are many articles of great import- 
ance which might have been dwelt upon by him as worthy of the 
Indian agriculturist’s attention, because yielding products likely to 
become of commercial importance, but which have not yet been 
cultivated upon a regular and general scale. He names, for 
example, Saffron, which brings a high price, being used by the 
Hindoos for a seasoning. This article, he says, could be cultivated 
successfully in the Himalayas. Assafcetida is another, which is 
also in great demand as a seasoning, independent of its medicinal 
qualities. Fruits in European repute would be much relished, and 
extensively dealt in commercially. And potatoes are said to be 
produced both in the plains and the mountains as fine as in any 
other part of the world. Still, many such excellent and delicious 
articles are not systematically cultivated, the routine style of the 
Indian farmers, as well as the want of plants, and the ignorance how 
to treat them, preventing them, especially if requiring to have 
accommodations which the nature of a strange soil and climate for- 
bid when first introduced. 

Not that the Hindoos are altogether bad or rude agriculturists. 
Indeed Dr. Royle says that the inhabitants of India are acquainted 
with many, and have the merit of originating some of the approved 
processes of agriculture, as the rotation of crops and the drill hus- 
bandry ; and that they are not probably more bigoted to the prac- 
tices of their forefathers, than many an English farmer has shown 
himself in the face of the successful practice of a neighbour. But, 
he adds, that the Hindoo cultivator must be taught by example 
rather than by precept, and that those who endeavour to fortify 
their precepts as well as their practice must take care that both are 
conformable to principle. 

Our author maintains that the information which the British pos- 
sess respecting the physical capabilities of India is sufficiently 
authentic, and drawn from an extensive enough basis to warrant 
the inferences which he deduces concerning the development and 
ameliorations anticipated in his book. ‘The great varieties of 
climate and soil have been pretty fully ascertained, while much of 
the land has only either been deteriorated by bad systems of farm- 
ing, or is overgrown and waste. Again, the products of different 
regions of that immense territory as described by ancient and a 
series of later writers, afford facts to be relied on ; while the natural 
fruitfulness of the country, our author argues, is as great and as 
diversified as ever. Upon these and some kindred points we have 
the remarks and statements now to be quoted :— 
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‘“‘We have stated, that the natural fruitfulness of the country, and the 
facilities for culture, must early have furnished a superabundance of food, 
tended to increase the population, and allowed some the leisure to pursue 
manufactures, commerce, literature, and science. Hence the early cele- 
brity and far extended diffusion of the rich products of the Indian soil, as 
well as of the prized manufactures of their patient industry. In the pre- 
sent day, though manufacturing both Indigo and Sugar, India must be con- 
sidered a great agricultural country, because these, as well as its Corn- 
grasses, Poppy, Cotton, and Mulberry, &c., all require extensive cultiva- 
tion. Yet notwithstanding its ancient fruitfulness, we may often hear it men- 
tioned as unfitted to produce Cotton, Tobacco and Rice equal to America, or 
Sugar and Coffee like the West Indies; or Silk, like China or the South of 
Europe; or Flax like Ancient Egypt, or Hemp like Modern Italy. But 
we have seen that England was itself thought unfitted even for the growth 
of vegetables and of those fruits which we now see produced of the finest 
quality ; not from any change in the soil or improvement in the climate, 
but in consequence of the increase in skill of its cultivators. We have also 
seen that the Arts of Culture even in Europe have arrived by slow degrees 
at their present perfection, and that the impulse has been given by sove- 
reigns, remarkable men, and in later times, by the associating together of 
individuals in societies. 

** Though we have stated that India was indebted for its ancient celebrity 
to its superior agricultural and manufacturing skill, yet it does not follow 
that these can now compete, either with the improved manufactures, or with 
the agriculture of Europe in the present day, or with that of North 
America, or of the West-Indies, which are conducted with the energy and 
skill characteristic of the European race. But by following the course 
which these have so successfully pursued, the same results may and un- 
doubtedly will be obtained in India.” 


We cannot enter upon any of the details given by the Doctor con- 
cerning the principal Indian products at the present day, exotic as 
well as indigenous; nor quote at any length his opinions upon the 
qualities of such articles as Indian silk, cotton, coffee, spices, indigo, 
sheep, wool, &c., as compared with what the countries most 
esteemed for any of these furnish. No doubt improved culture and 
greater care and knowledge in the way of manipulation, timing pro- 
cesses of labour, drying, packing, &c., may neutralize any differences 
that may exist. Neither shall we recur to that subject of just com- 
plaint, viz., the high duties which are imposed on the introduction 
of Indian productions into the English market, drawing forth this 
answer as mentioned by Mr. Larpent in his evidence before the 
House of Lords’ Committee, March 1840,—when the merchants 
urge their correspondents to improve the qualities of the goods,— 
—s duties are so high that it is of no use to attempt to improve 
them.” 

here is only one article of Indian culture to which we shall 
now refer, and shall do so on account of the interest which attaches 
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to it at this moment, and its indispensable nature to British habits : 
we mean the Tea of Upper Assam. 

Concerning this plant intelligence not very remote in date has 
reached this country, of an encouraging and a promising nature, as 
the two following short paragraphs indicate :— 


“The Court of Directors of the East-India Company will have the high 
ratification of having fostered in its infancy a culture which in its maturity 
will benefit to an incalculable extent the country and people committed to 
their charge, or as the Committee of the House of Lords on the petition of 
the East-India Company for relief express it, ‘The Government of India 
appear to have exercised a sound discretion in giving facilities to an experi- 
ment which, if successful, would make an important addition to the com- 
mercial resources of India, and confer a national benefit upon the con- 
sumers of tea in the United Kingdom.’—2nd March, 1840.” 

“The Tea plant, we have seen, was, on scientific grounds, supposed 
could be grown in the Himalayas: the results of the experiments, as far as 
they have yet gone, prove the opinions to have beencorrect. The tea from 
Assam has been pronounced a good, strong, and very useful description, and 
that it will probably be classed with good and fine Congou tea. From the 
accounts which have been received here of the cost of production, with 
every charge for conveyance, it is likely that the Assam Company will con- 
siderably under-sell the Chinese. (Lords’ committee on Petition of East- 
India Company.) Dr. Falconer is also of opinion that the culture will 
most undoubtedly thrive, and Tea be produced at a cheaper rate than in 


China.” 


There are some curious questions concerning the tea plant, and 
also something remarkable in the date of its discovery in Assam. 
For instance, our countrymen in India have not yet agreed among 
themselves what are the best sites for its culture. Again, they 
widely differ upon the point whether Black and Green teas be from 
the same plant and the one artificially coloured or not. Then there 
is this remarkable fact as to its late discovery within the British 
dominions, so as to be turned to a commercial purpose, that nothing 
could be so earnestly desired, and therefore sought after by English- 
ot Yet it is only as of yesterday that it has begun to be culti- 
vated. 

There is an interesting section of the volume on the ‘Transmission 
of Seeds to and from India by the Overland Route, in which the 
author gives a variety of suggestions which, no doubt, will carry 
authority with them. The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, and indeed Lord Auckland himself, the present Governor- 
General, are mentioned as having thought seriously on this subject, 
now that the communication with the East is so speedy. There is 
also an Appendix containing ‘* Notes on the Introduction of Use- 
ful Plants into India, written by the author, at the request of his 


Lordship, previous to his departure for that region ; together with 
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a “ List of Plants suited for introduction into different parts of 
India ;” all which are circumstances calculated to inspire hope. 
There is therefore a large amount of practical as well as speculative 
matter in the volume, both founded on extensive experience and 
observation, as being the results of anxiously pursued investigations 


and reading, by a person eminently fitted to do the various branches 
of his subject justice. 





Art. 1V.—On the Punishment of Death by Law. An argument in the 


way of dialogue ; with a Letter to Basil Montagu, Esq. By Lorpv NuceEnt. 
London: Ridgway. 1840. 


Lorp Nugent, who has long been an advocate for the amelioration 
and amendment of our Criminal Cede of laws, has in the pamphlet 
before us taken high ground, but such as many of the best informed 
and most reflecting in the nation have already arrived at, accessions 
being constantly and rapidly making to the number. He main. 
tains that it is expedient and necessary that capital punishment, 
even in the case of murder, should without a moment’s delay be 
abolished ; that it operates in a manner to defeat its professed 
object, and not as a warning or a restraint of the most effectual 
kind ; and that therefore it is an unjustifiable, impolitic, and _posi- 
tively wicked and savage practice. And as he does this with more 
power and completeness than we have ever known it done, and as 
no subject can be of greater importance, or calls more urgently for 
the deliberate yet earnest consideration of the community at large, 
as well as of the legislature, we need not offer any apology for so 
soon returning to it in the pages of the Monthly Review. It is a 
subject eminently worthy of the frequent notice of the press; for 
while from amongst the least prejudiced and most competent 
thinkers the abolitionists are receiving recruits at such a rate as to 
convince us that Lord Nugent’s desires and hopes will be at no 
ben distant date realized, we are also aware that there is a vulgar 
and inconsiderate mode of thinking, and hackneyed style of expres- 
sion very prevalent, both among people who may be called edu- 
cated, and among the unlettered, that ought to be exposed, and 
severely ridiculed ; which cannot be done without often pressing 
them with arguments, quoting stubborn facts, and forcing them not 
merely to think closely but to speak definitely. And as we have 
such a good opportunity, there being placed before us ample mate- 
rials from which to select, and potent reasoning, imbued throughout 
with admirable feeling, it is not without some hopes of lending aid 
to a good cause, that we proceed to extract some of the contents of 
the pamphlet. 


Lord Nugent has thrown his Argument into the form of Dia- 
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logue, because he thought that in this shape he could most conve- 
viently and briefly notice and answer as he ——_ the objec- 
tions to the opinions he holds, as he has heard them stated by per- 
sons who, being friendly to mitigation in most cases, ‘* would yet 
make a compromise with that just feeling of abhorrence which 
shuts the avenues of the heart against the Murderer, and who 
would thus, as it were, apologize for a reluctance to inflict the 
punishment of Death by retaining it as being what they would call 
the appropriate and analogous punishment for Murder.” It is to 
the objections or reasonings of this class that he especially addresses 
himself, their opposition being after all the most to be depre- 
cated on account of its apparent moderation. He therefore pre- 
sents the question as discussed by two persons, the one being a 
Mitigator of the Capital Code, and the other a thorough-going 
Abolitionist, dividing his subject under distinct heads, in order not 
only to suit his plan, but that the reader may at once cast his eye 
upon the parts of the question which chiefly interest or puzzle him. 

First of all, ‘* The Gasstion is stated,” the two parties taking 
their respective grounds, dismissing all question of capital punish- 
ment with respect to every other crime but murder and attempts to 
commit murder, excepting as other cases may be quoted in the way 
of illustrations. 

Mr. Abolitionist says, that he thinks the feeling of his antagonist 
is, that death is most justly and peculiarly applicable to murder, 
because some vague notion of what is called poetical justice is enter- 
tained,—such as that retribution follows in the kind and in the 
measure in which the offender has outraged society,—than because 
of its moral justifiableness, or even of its social efficacy. On the 
other hand Mr. Mitigator lays it down that the crime should have 
death affixed to it,—because the Almighty himself has so ordained 
it,—because murder is the greatest of crimes, and death the greatest 
of punishments,—because it cannot be thought too severe to de- 
prive him of life, under a known law, who has taken away an inno- 
cent life, contrary to all Jaw,—and because death, being the most 
dreaded of all punishments, it must be the most effectual to deter 
others from committing a like murderous crime upon society : and 
such we think is a fair compendium of the grounds taken by the 
persons whom Mitigator is made to represent. 

The subject having been stated, or the grounds taken by the 
parties, the question ‘‘ Does the Divine Law enjoin the Punish- 
ment of death for Murder,” presses for discussion ; for, as his Lord- 
ship properly premises, “‘ if, indeed, there be a direct ordinance of 
the Almighty on this subject, if there be any declaration fairly to 
be inferred of His will to this effect, doubtless all argument beyond 
must cease.” The Abolitionist of course maintains that no such 
ordinance exists that is binding upon us, and that the inferences 
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to be deduced are quite of an opposite nature from those drawn by 
his antagonist. 

Under this head, although there is nothing new to be said, yet 
our author is more close and logical than most that have taken the 
same side. He argues that the words ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed,” ifit be a command must be 
interpreted strictly, so as to extend to punishing with death all 
taking of human life, including mischance and carelessness. But 
are the words to be accepted as mandatory at all? Lord Nugent 
thinks not, and understands the word shali simply as a solemn 
warning of acertain or probable consequence. He has recourse to 
the Hebrew text versions for support; the case of Cain coming 
aptly as an illustration, and his the first murder too, when the 
human race was very limited in number, and the slaying of one 
man occasioning a woeful blank. Will any one maintain that the 
term shall is mandatory in that passage in the New Testament, 
which says that he that taketh up the sword shall perish by the 
sword ? or in Revelation, where it is said “‘ He that leadeth into 
captivity shall go into captivity?” If so, alas for those who have 
ever engaged in war or been dealers in slaves, yea, or abettors of 
the atrocities of slavery, should they be brought to trial! 

To be sure it cannot be for a moment denied, that the Mosaic 
Code appointed death as the punishment of murder ; a law given to 
the children of Israel under the Theocracy, and unquestionably 
wise and binding. But are Christians strictly subject to the Mosaic 


Code? Ifso, there must be no parts rejected. Says his Lord- 
ship,— 


“Murder, I grant you, is punished with death by the Mosaical law. 
Are you therefore bound to retain that penalty? Sabbath breach, false 
witnesses, and the eating of unclean meats, are also, in like manner, pun- 
ished by the same law with death. How shall you be absolved then from 
putting to death the breaker of the Sabbath, the perjurer, or him who dis- 
obeys that duty which the mother of the Macchabees exhorted her seven 
sons, in the name of the Lord, to die in the most cruel torments sooner than 
swerve from? And will you reverse the pardon which the lips of the Sa- 
vour himself pronounced, and slay that woman whom the Pharisees, under 
his rebuke, set free? By the old Dispensation her life was forfeited. <A 
greater than Moses reversed that doom of the Mosaical law. He came to 
‘fulfil the law.’ A law for all nations and generations of men to the world’s 
end. But the law he came to fulfil was a law of mercy, fit for fallible men 
to administer to their fellow men, of which, however, He set the example. 
Do I argue then that the code delivered to the Jews, and under the ancient 
dispensation, sanctioned by the Deity himself, was unjust? Far from it. 
The laws of a Theocracy are framed to be executed under the active guid- 
ance of an infallible power, itself presiding as ruler and judge, either by 
manifest declarations of its own will, or through the anointed servants of its 
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own appointment. These laws, then, so long as that power reserves infalli- 
bility to itself, are the last that can with any propriety be cited as patterns 
for the guidance of fallible agents. And if we could have any reasonable 
doubt of this, that doubt is surely removed by the formal repeal, which the 
Savour himself announced to all mankind, of that local law of retaliation 
which lay at the foundation of the Jewish code, and the equally formal re- 
servation to himself of the right of vengeance, leaving to man the right of 


prevention only.” 


It is needful to have such enlightened, humane, and, we add, 
Christian views, pressed upon the attention of those who demand 
blood for blood, believing that the law is taken for ever entirely be- 
yond the sphere of man’s interference and modification, whatever 
may be the condition and requisitions of society. But let the prin- 
ciple, the doctrine, be admitted, viz., that prevention only, not ven- 
geance or retaliation, is the purpose of punishment, the only end 
that can be sought by human laws under a Christian dispensation, 
then the subject is brought within a scope which is distinct, intel- 
ligible, and in a position to be discussed with all the helps which 
fact, experience, and reason can muster. 

But before we are introduced to the consideration of what are the 
most effectual means of prevention through the terror of example, 
Lord Nugent disposes with a complete mastery of certain hanker- 
ings and arguments drawn from sentiment and feeling, which are 
urged among the other vague objections to abolition. It is alleged 
that there is nothing in the crime of murder which leaves to the cri- 
minal any share in our sympathy, and that, at any rate, the crimi- 
nal morally deserves the punishment of death. The question there- 
fore now is, ‘‘ How far can the atrocity of a crime be justly used as 
an argument for affixing to it the Punishment of Death ?” 

Abolitionist says in answer :— 


‘To descant upon the atrocity of Murder, and upon the natural horror 
with which we must be disposed to regard the man who has taken away, by 
deliberate violence, the life of a fellow creature, appears to me to be, by 
your own admission, beside the argument. Do not forget the Doctrine 
which you yourself a while ago laid down; namely, that Vengeance, or Re- 
taliation, (two words here used for the same principle,) cannot carry you 
one step onward in your justification of punishment, whose only just pur- 
pose is to prevent. No matter then how atrocious the act. Except, allow 
me to observe, thus far. When you speak of the peculiar horror with which 
we view the act of taking away life by deliberate violence, you would shew 
some dexterity if you could urge this in favour of severe punishment, with- 
out, at the same time, casting a serious doubt on the justifiableness of adopt- 
ing, for that punishment, Death. Do you remember, what Paley says of 
those Duties which he classes under the head of Imperfect Obligations ? 
The breach of one of these may, in some cases, be the worst of all crimes, 
and yet a crime which no system of Penal Law can touch. For instance, 
The obligation of Charity. ‘The obligation of saving Life.” 
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A son is heir to a fortune on a father’s death. That father’s 
foot has slipped, and he is stretching out his hand as drowning men 
will do, calling upon his son who stands mocking on the edge of 
the river to lend him help and to save his life. Butno! Now, was 
there ever a more deliberate parricide? or one that more arouses 
horror and obliterates sympathy? Yet there is no law to punish 
such an aggravated crime. True, Mitigator says, we do not legis- 
late against such enormous neglect of the duties of Imperfect Obli- 
ligations, for we cannot. ‘‘ If we could, we would. Against murder 
we can ; and therefore we do.” ‘To this the other replies thus :— 


‘ First, you do not legislate against every enormous crime against which 
you might legislate penally ; crimes which in many cases may be much more 
malignant, and worse in their result, than murder. For example, seduction, 
or confusion of blood in families—left entirely unnoticed, and, therefore, as 
far as your Criminal Law goes, permitted. But, secondly, you mistake my 
argument. It is not only to shew that there are bad propensities and bad 
acts which no human law can deal with, but that no human law has power 
or right to visit motives, or to punish crimes with a view only to the pro- 
portionate measure of their atrocity ;—that ‘ Vengeance,’ therefore, belongs 
justly and singly to Omniscience ;—and, to remind you, once more, of 
your own admission, to which we must always recur, that man can in no 
case justify punishing his fellow man upon any principle but that of pre- 


vention, or to any extent beyond what is necessary for preventing, in the 
most effectual way.” 


If it should still be objected that there is something more to be 
contemplated than the duty of deterring, otherwise the severest 
punishments ought to be applied to the slightest offences, for that 
such punishments in these circumstances would act as a complete 
check to their repetition, let the following exposition be digested :— 


‘* First, disproportionately severe punishments would soon cease to be 
executed ;—and offenders would soon learn this ;—and having learnt it, 
would cease to be deterred. But, again, you have no right to use a dispro- 
portionately severe penalty for the sake of effectually deterring from small 
offences :—for this reason,—simply because they do not morally deserve it. 
And yet it does not follow from hence that you may punish great crimes up 
to the extent of their moral deserts; unless you can also show that you are 
thereby generally deterring in the most effectual manner which is attainable, 
from the commission of them. The showing that the purpose of all 
punishment is merely preventive, and that none can justifiably be inflicted 
except for this purpose, by no means gives you the right to fulfil this pur- 
pose by any punishments beyond the deserts of the offender. ‘ Though the 
end of punishment be to deter men from offending, it never can follow from 
thence that it is lawful to deter them at any rate and by any means.’ But, 
besides that you have clearly no such right, it would lead directly to an 
equal punishment being denounced against many offences unequal in mea- 
sure. And this would produce the practical result well illustrated by Ben- 
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tham ; that, two unequal crimes being subject to an equal measure of pun- 
ishment, so much of the greater as is beyond the measure of the lesser 
crime has no punishment whatever affixed to it, and is thus declared 
by Law to be subject of entire impunity. C&conomy in punishments 
is one of the first duties of a lawgiver. If there were no question 
whatever of humanity involved, he would still be bound to incur the small- 
est expense of penalty at which the result of the best attainable prevention 
can be obtained. For he thereby leaves himself larger means to punish, 
and so prevent larger offences.” 


The reader is now ready to enter upon the enquiry, “ Is 
the Punishment of Death generally effective to prevent or di- 
minish Crime?” To this part of the pamphlet every Member of 
Parliament’s earnest attention should be directed before the open- 
ing of another Session. We shall to the extent which we can afford 
room for, go into it. 

Judge Burnet said to the horse-stealer, who complained that 
it was hard that he should be hanged for only stealing a horse, ‘‘ You 
are not hanged for only stealing a horse. You are hanged that 
horses may not be stolen ;” an answer which Franklin, in his ‘‘ En- 
quiry concerning Public Punishments,” designated as “ brutal and 
unreasonable ;” and which Lord Nugent shows to be illogical. 


“Reduce it to the form ofa syllogism, and you will find that the Judge’s 
major proposition was disproved by the very fact which was before him, and 
which was the subject matter of it. There is no rejoinder on record from 
the prisoner. But surely this must have been on his lips, or in his mind. 
*My Lord, my Lord! horses will be stolenthough you hang me. For, men 
have already before been hanged for horse stealing. And yet I have stolen 
ahorse!’ The Judge’s epigram was good for nothing, seeing that this was 
not the first time that the sentence of Death had been pronounced for that 
offence. But neither he nor the Prisoner lived to see the practical com- 
mentary upon it. Hanging for horse-stealing has been now for many 
years totally abolished. And, since the abolition, fewer horses have been 
stolen.” 


The truth is, as every one must have heard of late years times 
without number, that every crime has decreased as the sentence of 
death has been withdrawn. ‘* We have the fact before us of the 
encrease of murders ; nay, further, of the decrease of all other crimes 
where the capital punishment has been abolished.” As his Lord- 
ship elsewhere again and again says pithily, “ the gibbet has grown 
stale.” 

Now, it may not at present be possible to account for these re- 
markable effects. But since they are unquestioned facts, this ought 
to be sufficient to warrant a further extension of the experiment. 
Many men stumble at the term theory, and call for practical proofs, 
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for evidence which he who runneth may read. Here it is in support 
ofa grand and humane principle, a drawn from a large sweep of 
experiments, And yet it does not appear very difficult to account 
satisfactorily for the diminution of crimes in correspondence with the 
abolition of capital punishment. We invite attention to the follow- 
ing portions of our author’s grasp of principles drawn from an 
enlightend penetration of human nature, study of history, and an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with late and numerous illustrations furnished 
by the working of our own institutions. 

In endeavouring to show how the human mind is acted upon to 
produce the very striking results just now mentioned, he alludes to 
the influence which frequent capital punishments are likely to have 
in begetting not only a recklessness in the minds of those who medi- 
tate the crime against which such a penalty is denounced, but a 
hardness in the hearts of those who witness the punishment. He 
says, 


** First, all great criminals are unreasonably heedless of the risk of pun- 
ishment, or unreasonably sanguine in their hopes of escape. We find this 
in every trial. I will appeal to you whether you ever heard, or read through, 
the evidence on which any great offender was brought to justice, without 
its occurring to you that he had neglected, in the perpetration of his crime, 
some precaution or other which you would have expected to suggest itself 
obviously under the cireumstances, and, perhaps, to the neglect of which the 
detection may have been mainly attributable. 

** T cannot resist the persuasion that, of all great crimes, Murder is that 
from which the criminal is least likely to be deterred by the fear of the gal- 
lows,—and, inversely, that, of all great punishments, that of the gallows is 
the least likely to deter from the crime of Murder. When Murder is com- 
mitted, it must be either from a naturally truculent disposition; or under 
the unusually violent influence of some strong passion ; or upon a hope, in 
a base and wicked mind, of being able to gratify, with impunity, some real 
or fancied interest. If from a naturally truculent disposition, or under the 
unusually violent influence of some strong passion,—believe me, an impulse 
powerful enough to master the horror with which man ordinarily shrinks from 
taking away another’s life, would not yield before the dread of endangering 
his own. Do not accuse me of investing Murder with anything heroic. IL 
do not. I only say that the purpose to commit Murder is one so unlikely 
to find harbour in any mind under the governance of the ordinary feelings, 
(I speak not here, mark me, of any moral restraint, but of a mere instinctive 
shrinking from what is disgustful and repulsive,) the very entertainment of 
it pre-supposes passion roused to so uncontroulable a ferocity as hardly to 
be checked by the dread, more or less imminent, of Capital Punishment. 
In the interval between conceiving the wish against another’s life and ‘ bend- 
ing up the corporal agents’ to ihe deed, sesteadate much stronger in our 
nature than the fear of detection, or of Death as the consequence of detec- 
tion, must have been already cast away, and much more terrific imaginations 
surmounted and quelled. 1 contend only for this; that, in the moments of 
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that ruffianly hardihood which possesses the Murder’s mind during the con- 
templation or act of his crime, reconciling him to view without horror or 
remorse the image of death in another man, he is not likely to start back at 
the contingent hazard of it to himself. The worst as well as noblest im- 
pulses of men usually bear them up to the full level of the risks and diffi- 
culties raised up against them; and the menace of a violent Death has few 
terrors for those to whom its imagery has been present and familiar.” 


Again,— 


‘‘The minds of men are very elastic, and accommodate themselves, with 
wondrous ease, to the most fatal chance, when they have been trained to 
it as the most likely to befal them. They may be brought, by example and 
by habit, to reconcile themselves to any risk or prospect of bodily suffering, 
as they may to any discipline of self denial. ‘The Backwood Indian, of a 
warlike tribe, by dint of being familiar with scenes of intense suffering in- 
flicted by him, or in his sight, upon his enemy, has become almost insensi- 
ble to it in his own person, and is able, under the severest torments, to re- 
proach his tormentors with their want of skill in the art of producing pain, 
and to dare them to further trial of his powers of endurance. We read of 
examples, in highly civilized times, in our own country and in other lands, 
when minds and hearts were quick to the noblest and tenderest influences 
of poetry, chivalry, and the imitative arts, and yet when the nerves had 
grown so coarse from custom, as to be not only unmoved by the sight of 
pain in all its ghastliest details, but also to be capable of suffering pain with 
an insensibility which our softer natures, though not without the courage to 
face any manner of suffering or of Death for conscience’ sake, would not be 
able to assume or counterfeit. Men have committed crimes of the direst 
cruelty, undeterred by the prospect of the wheel, or of any of those other 
engines which the worst passions of governors have devised to punish the 
acts of the worst malefactors. The spirit of truculent defiance rises up 
against the spirit of truculent legislation. ‘There is a spirit of adventure in 
all offences. A flagitious wager is played between atrocious crimes and 
atrocious punishments. Both go on increasing. The hardness and savage- 
ness of the laws render the heart of the people still harder and more savage. 
Till Education, and good Government, acting on the people and on the 
Laws, as in the instance of Tuscany, banish and expunge all capital punish- 
ments from the statue book of the country, and, under a milder system, 
nearly banish and expunge the crime of Murder from the calendar of offen- 
ces, and the murderous passion from the hearts of the people.” 


In 1769 the punishment of death was abolished in Tuscany, 
and a decrease of crimes of violence was the consequence. But 
how prevalent were such crimes under the cruel emperors of Rome! 
or how, again, were the people of France prepared before the first 
Revolution by the racks and wheels of Louis XIV. for the whirl- 
wind and the wholesale butcheries that soon after followed ! 

Is it said that we live in refined and enlightened times? Why, 
were not the French people celebrated for their polish and intellec- 
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tual attainments at the period mentioned? But it will be alleged 
that no tortures like those referred to are ever witnessed in Eng- 
land in our days, and that there is not the slightest ground of fear 
of such monstrous practices being revived amongst us. But if hor. 
rible public executions produce not similar effects in England to 
those which have disgraced, and have deluged with blood other 
lands, we think it is fully shewn that our practice is attended with 
anything but desirable influences, or such as the law contemplates, 
—that the natural and real results resolve themselves into morbidity 
of feeling of one sort or another, into something morally and socially 
unhealthy. Take an illustration, among several others, given by 
Lord Nugent with an impressiveness which could only be derived 
from the substantial excellence of his doctrine and a deep abiding 
conviction of its truth :— 


‘Let us proceed to one instance more ; Courvoisier’s.—And, when I 
mention this, I mention a murder which has justly excited as much horror, 
and disgust, from its deliberate, unpalliable cruelty, treachery, and baseness, 
as any that has ever been perpetrated within our time. The summary of 
what took place on that morning, before and during the execution, was thus 
given in the public papers.—One of the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex 
thought it an act of becoming courtesy towards sundry of the young nobility, 
and persons of distinction, of our own and foreign countries, to admit them 
by tickets to the interior of Newgate, at an early hour, that they might 
gratify their curiosity by seeing how a man looked and comported himself 
who was to be publicly killed in the course of that morning. I do not 
know whether or not the wretched culprit might have wished to spend that 
short space, while the last grains of sand were so rapidly wasting from the 
glass which measured what remained to him of life, in solemn secret medi- 
tation and prayer, undisturbed by visit or observation. But it does appear 
to me that he might well have been spared the distractions of visit or obser- 
vation from the merely inquisitive, and that he might just then, with more 
propriety, have been invited and counselled to solemn secret meditation 
and prayer.—Last scene, within the jail, and, (I speak from the same 
report,) between the last sacrament and Death.—Another act of attention, 
and of courtesy to the wishes of some one curious in such matters. The 
dying criminal was, by the same officer, requested, as a personal favour to 
himself, to put his signature on the envelop of a letter, together with the 
date, also in his autograph, of so interesting a day—How reasonable the 
request! How obliging the compliance! ‘With the greatest pleasure’ 
the request was granted, and the paper signed and dated. ‘ Frangois Ben- 
jamin Courvoisier. The day of my execution, July 6th, 1840.’ In the 
41st year of the nineteenth century! While this exemplary scene was in 
performauce among the curious within the walls of Newgate, what was hap- 
pening among the curious assembled without? According to the same 
report, the people, weary of waiting, and in order to beguile their own im- 
patience till the man should come forth to die, were throwing dead rats and 
cats and other filth at each other, and shouting forth sportive execrations, 
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and ribald jests, appropriate, in their judgment, to the occasion. It is 
further stated that many well-dressed persons in female attire (the news- 
papers call them women!) were at the windows near, where they had been 
from an early hour, several with opera glasses, to bring the scene on the 
scaffold nearer to their sight! 

‘ Alas, alas! how sadly this recalls a part of the hideous story of the 
execution of Damien, for which the Ladies of Paris had taken possession of 
windows commanding a view of the Place de Gréve! It is to be lamented 
that, at the punishment of so atrocious a malefactor as Courvoisier, the great 
majority of those who witnessed the scene went to it merely as to a show, 
and an occasion for riotous sport. The very small minority, those who 
went there with minds in a state for receiving a useful lesson, must have 
departed thence with a deep disgust, it is true, for crime ;—but for the crime 
of encouraging and engendering such bad feelings as those of which they 
had seen the outbreak ;—with a deep sense of the guilt of taking away 
human life ;—but of the guilt of taking it away in a manner so ill-suited to 
any good purpose as that in which it had been taken away before their eyes. 
Thus ended the tragedy which began with the dreadful murder done by 
Courvoisier. Nobody thought his fate too hard. Yet nobody was the 
better or the safer for it. Many perhaps were the worse. But enough of 
that disgraceful day, and of that exhibition, so much in conflict with all pro- 
priety, and with all good or useful examples.” 


Take any instance of an execution concerning which particular 
accounts are furnished of what transpires before, during, and imme- 
diately after the dreadful event, and say where is the evidence that 
a salutary effect has been the consequence. Pity, on the part of a 
majority, linked with horror, is no doubt the sentiment; while sor- 
row that a fellow creature should have committed a dreadful crime, 
and indignation against the offence itself, should be the effect. 
Other spectators, again, have gone to the place of execution out of 
mere curiosity, a coarse and unpromising propensity ; while others 
indulge a savage exultation. And are any of these the feelings 
which the Law means to excite? and can any general salutary 
lessons accompany the indulgence of them ? 

If we goto a previous stage in the murderer’s history, to the 
time and circumstances of his trial, we shall find, that even after all 
the acknowledged improvements of our Criminal Code, the working 
of the system is far from satisfactory. For example, Juries are 
becoming more and more averse to convict a prisoner of a capital 
offence, and will, if but the smallest ground of escape appear, bring 
in a verdict that either ensures an entire escape, or brings down a 
punishment short of death; thus showing that the law as it stands 
is practically disapproved of by a large class of the community, 
taken too from the best informed and most respectable ranks. We 
must here again let Lord Nugent be heard at some length, and 
without abridgment :— 
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‘* Laws cannot long continue which are at manifest variance with the 
spirit and settled opinions of those who have to carry them into effect; nay 
more, I will venture to say ought not. I believe, and the belief is very 
general among those who are practising in the Criminal Courts, that the 
time is coming rapidly upon us when it will be found extremely difficult to 
get any jury to convict in a capital case. And this, after all, is the practical 
question for us to consider ; not only whether the Laws denouncing Death 
are not becoming ineffective, but also whether, becoming ineffective, they 
do not therefore cease to be justifiable. On the last Northern Circuit, 
there was a succession of acquittals, all shewing the great disinclination to 
convict capitally, even in cases in which, I believe, I am warranted in saying, 
according to the judgment of all who heard the trials, it was difficult to 
imagine on what a just verdict of acquittal could rest, if the evidence was 
believed, and equally difficult to imagine what doubt could be cast on the 
credibility of the evidence. In Reg. v. Samuel Wooler, before Baron Rolfe, 
at York; 22nd July last. The prisoner was charged on two counts,—The 
first capital ; for striking and wounding his wife, with intent to kill. The 
second count, not capital, was for the striking with intent to doher grievous 
bodily harm. The evidence of the intent to kill was supported by other 
testimony besides that of the act itself, which was the striking her several 
times on the skull, with a large poker, and after she had fallen. The judge 
summed up for a conviction on the first count, and it appeared impossible 
to suggest any intent short of the intent to murder. The jury, however, 
after retiring for some time, returned into Court with a verdict of guilty on 
the second count only. At Liverpool, at the last Spring Assize, a case 
somewhat similar to Wooler’s had been tried before Coleridge, J. A 
husband stood over the body of his wife, and bared her throat.—In answer 
to her cry for mercy, he said, ‘ No, you must die now.’-—He took outa 
knife, and drew it across her throat, inflicting a dreadful wound. When he 
was taken into custody, a quarter of an hour after, he used other expres- 
sions, clearly shewing his intent. ‘The woman survived. The jury found 
him guilty, as in Wooler’s case, only on the count averring an intent to do 
grievous bodily harm. Again, at York, at the last Assize, before Baron 
Rolfe, another capital charge against a woman for the murder of her infant 
was supported by very cogent circumstantial evidence, the only motive ap- 
pearing to have been a threat on the part of her husband to leave her to 
support the child. The weakness of the apparent motive was what seems 
to have been used by the jury to justify an acquittal—They found her ‘ not 
guilty.’ A York paper, reporting the verdict, subjoins ‘ to the surprise of 
every one in court.’ But perhaps the most striking of the cases tried at 
that Assize, before the same Judge, was the case of Ann Gillmore, for the 
Murder of her child, already about two years old, in which there was no 
mitigating circumstance whatever; unless the prisoner’s having said, when 
taken into custody, ‘I did the deed, but it was poverty that made me do 
it,’ could be considered one. The case was clearly established—There was 
no second count for manslaughter furnished to the jury, and, after retiring 
for some time, they could not but say ‘ Guilty.’ They however subjoined 
a recommendation to mercy, which, said a learned counsel, not in the case, 


but who was not present, ‘ I could understand only as a protest against Ca- 
pital Punishments.’ ”’ 
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Other recent cases are cited which strengthen the author’s posi- 
tion. So much for jurors. But it is asserted also that the Common 
Law lawyers now with few exceptions, ‘‘ avow their befief that the 
gallows is stale for preventing ,crime, that it acts only to prevent 
just verdicts, and that punishments, generally, would be far better 
enforced, and far more effective, if that death were abolished.” A 
great majority of the Judges at present upon the Bench, it is be- 
lieved, entertain similar opinions. How different is all this to what 
was the state of feeling in and out of Parliament, in the Courts of 
Law, and among jurors, when Sir Samuel Romilly commenced his 
philanthropic labours. By what his Lordship has urged in the way 
of principle, and adduced as facts, the only doubts which we have 
entertained for some time past with regard to the abolition of the 
punishment of death even in cases of murder, viz., whether imme- 
diate legislation to this effect would be consonant with the general 
voice, the prejudices if you will, of the majority of the community, 
have been very considerably shaken; and whoever will peruse the 
last chapter of the pamphlet, which has for its subject, “Is the 
Punishment of Death justifiable in any case?” must, we are sure, 
be persuaded that his argument gathers strength as it proceeds. 

The chapter, however, is long, for it introduces a variety of to- 
pics, while some parts of the reasoning is abstract and metaphysical 
rather than practical. Of the latter kind, specimens of no mean 
importance will be found relative to the safeguards professed to be 
set up in our present system, against the fallibility of human judg- 
ment in capital cases; viz., the consideration given at the Home 
Office, and the prerogative of Mercy rested in the Crown. These 
are treated as inefficient and faulty contrivances. Not unconnected 
with the discussion of such points is the following passage: says 
the Abolitionist :— 


‘“‘T ventured to remind you that the punishment of Death is irrevocable 
and irremediable, whereas others are not ; in order to support the position 
with which I first began, and which you considered a paradox, namely, 
‘that the crime of Murder is one to which the punishment of death is the 
least properly applicable.’—And this I think the gravest objection of all to 
it. Isay, ‘the least properly applicable,’ for this reason. I think it 
might well be maintained that, all human judgment being liable to error, 
all human punishment should be of a sort capable of being repaired. But 
it is in the nature of judicial proof that the proofs of Murder should, 
ceteris paribus, be less complete, generally, than those of any other crime. 
The party injured cannot bear witness, or, where he has survived the 
violence long enough to make a dying statement, it is not often that his 
statement can be very distinctly given. He whogenerally may be supposed 
best able to identify, not by feature or figure only, but by a multitude of 
circumstances also, is gone, and a mistake in identity,—that cardinal error, 
the liability to which has made many a sound lawyer maintain that a well 
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connected chain of circumstances often affords better proof than positive 
evidence, which turns entirely on one man not being deceived in the person 
of another,—may fatally mislead justice throughout a whole case. Take 
an instance. In the autumn of 1838, a seaman, named Horrebow, was 
sworn to at the Lambeth Police-Office, by several witnessses, as having been 
guilty of a Murder. On the next examination, another seaman, named 
Robertson was produced, who confessed the having himself done the act. 
Horrebow had been by all the witnesses mistaken for the real criminal ; 
and, while standing together, in the magistrate’s presence, the two men 
were so marvellously alike as to be hardly distinguishable from each other ; 
the honesty of the witnesses was thus left entirely unimpeached who had 
sworn to that which was not true. The most fatal errors, which have led to 
irreparable punishments, have not, itis true, arisen out of positive evidence 
only. The deplorable case of Eliza Fenning was one ;—of a person of 
whose entire innocence there cannot now be a doubt. And yet this is the 
class of cases for which you would specially reserve the punishment which 
you never can repair. Till within the last very few years, a: law which 
our ancestors had provided specially for cases of Murder was unrepealed and 
always carried into effect, by which the criminal must be executed within, 
at most, forty-eight hours from the time of sentence being pronounced. As 
if, in the solemnest of all its acts, an act which can never be recalled or re- 
paired, and in cases generally the most subject to erroneous judgments, a 
human tribunal dreaded giving itself time to correct its judgment upon 
further proof. Can we wonder that, under such a system, as was stated 
by Mr. Fitzroy Kelly, from the returns he held, whilst moving for leave to 
bring in his bills last session, it should appear that there were no less than 
fourteen instances known, (and God knows how many more there were, 
where truth has not come to light), since the beginning of this century, 
(within forty years—more than one in every three years), in which persons, 
have been put to death by law, and their innocence afterwards clearly estab- 
lished? I ask then what right has man, with this proneness to error, to 
usurp to himself credit for one of the sublimest distinctive attributes of 
the Most High, Infallibility,—or, if not usurping credit for infallibility,—to 
proceed, upon his narrow and giddy judgment, to a penalty irrevocable and 
irreparable, and, therefore, properly belonging only to Omniscience itself? 
This, I repeat it, I do hold to be the gravest objection of all.” 


We have already stated that Lord Nugent’s views lead him to in- 
sist on immediate abolition, as will be seen from our next and con- 
cluding extract, which is in answer to the proposal of delay, 


‘Where the life of man is concerned, the invading my principle at all is 
a very violent invasion. No less violent than this—That, wherever Capital 
Punishment is not absolutely necessary as the only means of staunching the 
crime, the punishment becomes a Murder. Then how can I have one ‘feel- 
ing on this subject in sympathy with those who, thinking that the Capital 
Punishment ought to be repealed in respect of any one of the offences in 
which Mr. Kelly proposed to repeal it, were found to recommend postpon- 
ing the whole measure till next session. I have lived long enough to learn 
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that opinions may be very conscientiously held, though at direct variance 

with my own, and that other men of opposite opinions may maintain them, 

honestly, by arguments which, in me, it would be dishonest to advance. It 

is not then too much to say, (for it is said with no impeachment of the in- 

tegrity of others,) that 1 am, with my view of these subjects, quite unable 

to see how any man, sincerely thinking that any one Capital Law now in 

force ought to be repealed, can vith sincerity propose to pause till next ses- 

sion before doing his best to repeal it. ‘Stay till next session, when a 

more matured measure will be brought forward, &c. !’ Gracious Heavens! 

Till next session? ‘Till next year? When you think that, under the law 

as it is, human life may in any one case be unnecessarily, and therefore 

murderously, taken away by what you have delayed to repeal! Do you 

remember that dreadful and unprincipled edict of the French King in 1815, 

relating to the abolition of the Slave Trade among his subjects ?—It set 
fort that, —whereas the traffick in Slaves is abhorrent to every principle of 
humanity, morality, and religion, it is therefore fit it be abolished,—and 

it shall cease and determine accordingly, at the end of three years from this 
time! In the British Parliament and throughout the British Nation the 
self-condemned atrocity of such a compromise was viewed as it deserved to 
be viewed ;—with dismay, and disgust. And Parliament adopted unani- 

mously an address to the Prince Regent, praying him to use his good offices 
with the King of France to procure the instant abolition of the Slave Trade. 
And must it now be said that Parliament, after consenting to the proposition 
that any one Capital Law enumerated in a bill ought to be removed, suf- 
fered itself to be persuaded to leave that law in force for one year more. 
let us not be told to trust that such sentences will not be carried into effect. 
And, even if Parliament could, by this confidence being justified, absolve 
itself from all charge of blood -guiltiness, I ask will scrupulous men prose- 
cute in the same confidence? Will Parliament persuade those who consci- 
entiously think that men ought not to die for such and such offences to bring 
them within the predicament of what they think an unjust death? Will 
juries be persuaded to do so? If not,—then, in these cases, the guilty are 
for one year to go unpunished, and the innocent unprotected. You tell me 
that, where a capital statute, in these times, has been once abolished, it would 
be difficult indeed to re-enact it. I believe so too. Because capital pun- 
ishments are becoming daily objects of more and more aversion to public 
opinion. But, if a capital punishment ought really to be restored, and you 
establish that conviction in the public mind, where would be the difficulty 
of restoring it? If you cannot persuade the public mind to approve of 
the restoring of it, then it follows that the infliction of it would only engen- 
der public sympathy with the sufferers, and the proof returns that it is an 
improper punishment.” 


We think that he must be blind to the signs of the times, and 
deaf tothe voice of a rapidly increasing multitude, who does not 
feel assured that abolition to the extent urged by our author will ere 
long be carried triumphantly, and to the great accession of British 
renown for wisdom and humanity. And when this grand measure 
is realized, no doubt Lord Nugent’s name will be remembered on 
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account of his prolonged, consistent, and enlightened exertions 
towards its achievement, when many men of his station, but of more 
timid and less enlarged minds, hung back, till the trophies of the 
glorious field were won by firmer hands. 





Art. V.—Journal of a Residence in Circassia during the years 1837, 8, 


and 9. By James Stanistaus Bent. 2 vols. London: Moxon. 
1840. 


Our readers will have a fresh remembrance of the “ Affair of the 
Vixen,” and Mr, Bell’s treatment by the Russians after its seizure 
on the Circassian coast. ‘This gentleman’s purpose, it will also be 
recollected, was to establish a trade with the interesting and inde- 
pendent tribes of the Caucasus, when he was so unceremoniously, 
and, as was thought by many in this country, illegally prevented 
by the vigilance and the despotism of our great Northern rival. 
He seems indeed to have entertained strong hopes that our Govern- 
ment would have promptly adopted measures so as not merely to 
have insured him ample compensation, but to resent the national 
affront, and also thereby afford a new opening for a profitable trade 
that would, at the same time, be the occasion and vehicle of inesti- 
mable blessings to the brave people of Circassia. Accordingly he 
contrived as a single adventurer, and in the fashion of a tourist, to 
pay a second visit to the country, this expedition being “ under- 
taken at the desire (as I was led to suppose) of Her Majesty’s Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, intimated by the Under-Secre- 
tary, Mr. Strangways, to Mr. Urquhart, then Secretary of Legation 
at Constantinople, who communicated it to and made arrangements 
with me.” 

It can hardly be necessary here to remind any one, that whatever 
hopes our author entertained, or was led to cherish, regarding the 
interference of the British Government in behalf of Circassia at the 
time alluded to, or from expression of opinion and purpose in oppo- 
sition to the claims or pretensions of the Autocrat over the people in 
question, and the adjoining seas, these hopes were destined to be 
frustrated, leaving it still to be seen whether the points at issue 
were then ripe for solution, and how far or how long England will 
submit to Russian aggression, and be insensible to the efforts made 
by that power to the jeopardy of our honour and supremacy. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Bell repairs a second time to Circassia, 
where he remained for about three years, the inducement for pro- 
longing his sojourn, after he had ceased to have much hope that the 
political information he was acquiring would be made available to 
his country, being, he informs us, *‘ the expectation which I enter- 
tained, and was encouraged in, from time to time, by the letters I 
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received from my countrymen, of succeeding in the accomplishment 
of my original object—the establishment of a direct trade between 
Circassia and Great Britain.” From this statement, it appears, 
that his main object in his second expedition was to acquire politi- 
cal information, ‘* undertaken at the desire (as I was led to suppose) 
of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.” There 
must according to this representation have been a “ change in the 
councils at home,” as alleged by him; although not to the annihila- 
tion of all expectations of being able to avenge his wrongs, and 
paying back in full the Autocrat, while labouring in behalf of his 
native country and of Circassia, we presume; since we are told that 
“from first to last, expectations were held out to me, which from 
various causes, still open for discussion, were not realized.” 

The ** Affair of the Vixen” had been much exaggerated in Cir- 
cassia, but having this effect, so far favourable to Mr. Bell, that it 
heralded his name, and rendered his second visit among the rude and 
primitive tribes, among whom he now threw, himself not less impor- 
tant and auspicuous than the advent of a deliverer would have been, 
or at least a hero and a statesman from the English nation, to which 
they so fondly look for advice, intercession, and succour. Nor, 
without impugning our author’s motives, or disparaging his conduct 
in any shape, so far as seen through the medium of his own pages, 
does he appear to us to have been averse to the office of diplomacy, 
or niggardly of counsel in war as well as in peace. He regarded 
the Circassians not only as an independent people, but very soon 
formed for them a hearty and high degree of admiration. He be- 
held the devastation of whole districts, and all the terrible effects of 
a colossal power whose ambition is insatiable, and who for a long 
course of time has been endeavouring by intrigue, by bribery and arms 
to crush a poor, ignorant, unbefriended, yet valiant nation ; and his 
keenest sympathies were awakened. Nor was it unnatural or 
blame-worthy if he felt flattered by the manner in which he was 
saluted. 

Upon the weighty questions of a political character herewith 
connected, however, or the personal interference of Mr. Bell, we 
have no desire at present to be critical. Our inclination and pur- 
pose is rather to collect some notices from these bulky and hand- 
some volumes, in order that our readers may have some materials 
out of which to arrive at certain correet notions of the tribes who 
form the subject of the work, and also that the quarter and source 
may be indicated from which abundance of similar and fuller infor- 
mation may be derived. 

Yet, to present a complete review of the contents of these vo- 
lumes,—that is to say, to thoroughly analyze and to dispose of them 
in lucid order, and with a due regard to the social, economical, and 
political questions introduced, or the relations and value of the 
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many and various particulars described, extending over better than 
nine hundred octavo pages, would require more time than we can 
afford, and therefore our readers must be satisfied with a very 
general notice of the nature of the work, before entering upon any 
of the details to be quoted. 

Well, then, our author’s work is properly a Journal, consisting 
chiefly of the things which he saw, thought, and heard while in 
Circassia, set down in order of their occurrence, and also as close 
upon the date of each occurrence as possible ; the whole thrown 
into the familiar shape of Letters to a private correspondent. The 
facts, he assures us, are unvarnished, although the deductions which 
are interpersed may be erroneous. Quoting the words of another 
traveller, and adopting them as his own, Mr. Bell says, “1 can 
truly affirm that the sense and the nonsense; the anecdotes, the 
fables, and the tales—all, in short, which these volumes contain, 
with the exception of a few sage reflections of my own, do actually 
belong to the good people amongst whom they profess to have been 
collected.” While therefore in perusing the work there be found 
no kind of arrangement or plan as to subject, further than random 
occurrences of the day may be said to have created a scheme and 
consistency, analogous to regular confusion, there is also the ab- 
sence of systematic dryness and fastidiousness, and no lack of inte- 
rest in the themes, which are picturesque and novel ; nor are there 
such deficiencies on the author’s part as to destroy the character of 
his topics in narration. If Mr. Bell does not display the art of a 
professional author, he appears to have read a good deal; to be 
more or less acquainted with the languages of ancient Greece and 
Rome ; and to have a useful knowledge of several modern tongues, 
—a taste for elegant art and general accomplishments pervading his 
book; all which taken together are seldom evinced by traders or 
mercantile men. It will not be deemed improbable when we add, 
that he appears to be a person of a sanguine and warm tempera- 
ment. 

About the middle of April 1837, Mr. Bell sailed from Sinope for 
the coast of Circassia, that being one of the ports of Asia Minor 
that is most frequented by the Circassians. Accordingly, on board 
of the small Turkish coaster which carried him there were several 
natives of the country for which he was bound. Nor was the voyage 
without incident and alarms; for the Russian cruisers are numerous 
and always on the alert, rendering such an adventure as the author’s 
one of great peril. After a great deal of anxiety which lasted for 
several days, the small vessel neared the Circassian coast. ‘The 
blockaders descried them and gave chase, coming at last within 
musket-shot, and several times hitting the poor coaster. The Tur- 
kish seamen were now in despair, and talked of striking the sails in 
token of submission; but the Circassians were not of such lubberly 
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metal; for they actually placed their daggers in their belts to keep 
the sailors to their duty; in reply also to every shot, cheering 
“ Madge, madge!” equivalent to the French “ courage.” We must 
quote the description of the issue of this exciting scene :— 


‘* Latterly the cutter came within musket-range of us, when Hassan, the 
iron nerved, seized his rifle, and fired two shots in succession at her—one 
of which, they said, took effect. He next drew his dagger, and, brandish- 
ing it over his head, shouted some expressions of defiance. His piping 
friend, the shepherd, took things more coolly, yet joined in the rowing 
chant, and pulled with unabating vigour, though with sad want of 
science. 

‘** At length we got so near the coast, that we could see the natives rush- 
ing down the hills, and streaming along the beach, from both sides, towards 
the point for which we were making. On seeing this, our Circassians, who 
had been singing together their beautiful rowing chant, ‘ Arira-ri-ra,”’ set 
up a scream of piercing shrillness, to which their countrymen on shore sent 
back an equally ear-piercing reply. In ashort time, a boat, literally cram- 
med with armed men, was alongside of us. We wished them to come on 
board, and aid our rowing; but they preferred rowing in a half-circle round 
us, as if to show the cutter we were under their protection. The Russians 
seemed to think that this reinforcement of 24 or 25 men was not to be 
trifled with, for the cutter was immediately layed to, while its crew vented 
their disappointment in some random shots, which splashed here and there 
about us.” 





Mr. Bell had with him a faithful servant, Luca, and a quantity 
of luggage intended for presents ; and as soon as the natives learned 
whence and who he was, there were shown to him the greatest 
demonstrations of hospitality and joy. He was without needless 
delay conducted to the principal guest-house at the part of the coast 
where the landing took place ; a coast which, according to his de- 
scriptions, resembles, though an improved edition, some of the most 
| beautiful of our Highland scenery. Indeed there appear to be many 
| things nearly in common among the Circassian and the Gael. 

Hospitality, in so far as feeding went, was even in the first ap- 
pointed habitation abundant and wholesome. Fresh supplies of a 
thick porridge made of millet, which he calls pasta, and meat, either 

‘stewed or roasted,—pasta and goats’ milk—pasta, or turkey-corn 
bread, with honey, they kept sending in upon him with satiety. He 
had a visit, too, from one of the daughters—a very pretty girl, he 
was told, for he was absent at the time—with a bowl of nuts and 
walnuts. ‘* We must hope,” Mr. B. remarks, ‘‘ that the visit was 
quite disinterested, for in candour I ought to tell, that, the day 
before, I had a visit from the daughter of a neighbouring noble, 
who is here on a visit (a very pretty girl, whose head and breast 
were profusely decorated with lace, and other ornaments of silver), 
who also brought a bowl of nuts and walnuts, and to whom I pre- 
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sented a pair of scissors. Both the young ladies eagerly desired to 
go to Stamboul to push their fortune—what we call being sold for 
slaves, and, with Allan’s romance of a picture before us, think of 
with sympathetic horror.” 

The visits and invitations by the chiefs living far and near poured 
in upon Mr. Bell. Some of these grandees were accompanied by 
numerous trains on horseback, boys as well as men, carrying rifles, 
in the use of which they are wonderfully expert, as well as in rid- 
ing. One of the extraordinary honours paid our author was that 
of a great chief sacrificing a bullock, in ratification of a bond be- 
tween him and the English stranger. It is to be borne in mind, 
however, that some of the parties who for a season displayed marks 
of the deepest barbaric regard and confidence, in the course of far- 
ther acquaintance evinced selfish enough motives ; a profitable return 
at times was looked for, or hollowness might be detected,—failings 
incidental to human nature even in conditions far less subjected to 
spies and false friends than the Circassians have for a long time 
been, through the policy and the dishonourable snares of their Rus- 
sian enemies and the insinuating tools which the Autocrat bribes. 

Having alluded to the expertness of the Circassians on horse- 
back, and in fire-arm practice, we shall quote an illustration :— 


** Escorted by Hassan and Achmet, their sons and dependants, we formed 
when we debouched on the beach a gallant-looking and lively cavalcade. 
At intervals some of the party (chiefs as well as others) started forward in 
a horse-race, during which if any one chanced to lose his bonnet, another 
behind instantly fired his pistol or rifle at it. I admired particularly the 
despatch with which Achmet’s young son unslung, uncovered, and dis- 
charged his rifle at the fallen bonnet of one but a very short distance before 
him, both being at the momeut at full gallop. Hassan Bay elevated his 
bonnet on the point of his sabre as a mark for a rifle of some one on horse- 
back behind him. In short, the use of their fire-arms en route is almost 
incessant, and seems to prove that here, at least, there is no scarcity of gun- 
powder.” 


The chiefs of one district fancying that one of another who had 
formed a solemn league of brotherly love with our author did not 
exhibit sufficient respect for the stranger, became quite furious, 
fearing much, independently of the shame for breach of manners, 
that the English might thereby be induced to change their opinion 
of the Circassians generally. Another piece of information appears 
very early in the first volume which is touching enough to our 
national feelings, and calculated to awaken lively sympathy for the 
brave unbefriended Circassians. Mr. Bell’s arrival was speedily 
notified in the more distant parts of the country. And he says,— 


‘*This step was necessary, because in these less-informed districts, a 
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report had been spread, upon the Vixen’s arrival, that a great English vessel 
was off the coast, loaded with cannon, powder, &c.; and the subsequent 
report of her capture they looked upon as a proof that the Russians were not 
afraid even of the English. The consequences had been great disappoint- 
ment. This, the knowledge of my arrival had already to a considerable 
extent removed, and my presence in the north, ‘ would make them as 
lions.’ ” 


This primitive people appear to vibrate at times between hope 
and despair concerning Engiish interference and assistance. Some 
of them expressed themselves strongly about the need they had of 
superior command and wisdom being over them to what they them- 
selves can supply, so as to combine their efforts. And they won- 
dered why it was that they did not excite so much pity and obtain 
such prompt and effectual aid as the Greeks had experienced. Nay, 
they knew and pleaded that they had for a much longer time strug- 
gled for their independence. Still they showed confidence in the 
British, and trusted that at least arms and ammunition might yet 
be furnished to them. Nor, according to the testimony before us, 
will it be easy for the Russians to undermine our character, or 
render these simple-mannered and heroic tribes distrustful of us. 
For example, General Williamineff caused a letter to be read 
among the Circassians, the contents of which are said to have con- 
veyed the following sentiments :— 


‘*Russia never went to war but she was the victor; that she had con- 
quered France, and after slaying her sons had carried off her daughters into 
captivity; that Turkey and Persia now lie powerless at her feet; that 
England dare not interfere here, as her citizens depend on Russia for their 
daily bread ; that, in short, there are only two powers—God in heaven, and 
the Emperor on earth ; and if the heavens should fall, they might be sup- 
ported by the millions of the bayonets of Russia.” 


But it is added by Mr. Bell in the same paragraph from which 
we have quoted the import of the Russian General’s blasphemous 
proclamation, that the Circassians “all wish not merely the friend- 
ship and aid of England, but that she should adopt the country as 
one of her dependencies.” Again, date, May, 1837, Mr. Bell says,— 


“The Russians, I am told, have of late been making strong efforts for 
peace. There is a tree between the hostile lines, where they are in the 
habit of placing, over night, any communications they wish to make to the 
Circassians. The latter found there very lately a letter, saying, ‘ Why did 
they hope for aid from England, which is too weak to afford them any? If 
they wished for peace, let them apply to the Russians, and not trust to the 
lying English at Constantinople, who sent them a flag to make fools of 
them.’ The Circassians sent them a contemptuous answer and burnt their 


letter, to my great mortification, as it would have made a bon morceau for 
publication.” 
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We have been struck, as was our author, with the numbers of 
Russians and even of Poles to be met with in Circassia; for when 
taken prisoners they are not butchered, but are exchanged from 
time to time; while those who desert from the hard service of the 
Autocrat are either retained as farm-servants, or sold, if they prefer 
it, to merchants from Turkey, where, in the course of five or six 
years, they are manumitted. 

The notices we meet in these volumes of particular individuals of 
the interesting tribes among whom the writer so long sojourned, of 
their usages, manners, &c., and of the scenery of the country, are 
constantly occurring; so that wherever one opens the book some- 
thing meets the eye from which the reflecting reader, or he who has 
widely observed mankind in diverse conditions—savage, barbarous, 
rude, and civilized—may discover distinct and important principles 
in operation, or what might be judiciously directed in the work of 
amelioration. ‘These volumes indeed appear to us to be unusually 
suggestive in the useful way alluded to, were they merely taken for 
the social indices which they furnish, not including at all the politi- 
cal bearings which the author had so much before him for contem- 
plation, Let us just dip, and nearly at random, into a few of the 
pages for the sort of domestic and national signs which have been 
referred to; for we shall not in what follows fall upon much that 
has a warlike nature, nor strive to make known in our pages how 
zealously Mr. Bell exerted himself, as a counsellor and diplomatist 
among the chiefs, how efficient his advice frequently proved, or how 
much anxiety and harassment he unexpectedly encountered. As 
promised we open alinost at random and thus read :— 


** The tenure of land seems to be here on a remarkably primitive footing, 
no one among these simple people appearing to have conceived the notion 
of calling a greater extent of land his own than what he can usefully oc- 
cupy; in fact no more than what he has enclosed for immediate culture. 
Grazings are common to neighbours, and are seldom enclosed, and any one 
finding ground unoccupied may seat himself upon and enclose it forthwith. 
The soil in fact is considered national property, and occupancy the only 
transient title of an individual to any portion of it. No payment of any 
kind has to be made to any superior. * * * Their sickles are like 
ours ; but those I have seen are sadly worn.” 


Were this people at peace, were the arts of enlightened cultiva- 
tion of the soil introduced amongst them, were British traders con- 
stantly visiting their shores, and the system of friendly mtercourse 
with a gencrous nation established, how rapidly would they rise in 
the human scale! Various and rich as the productive resources of 
Circassia are by nature, still, says Mr. Bell, ‘* Man is the noblest 
erowth this realm supplies.” 
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So primitive are the manners that master and serf may be seen 
eating together. And yet there is much regard paid to etiquette :— 


“No titles are used in conversation : even dependants address their chiefs 
by what we call their christian names, and, as | have shown, occasionally 
eat with their sons; yet perfect respect is never wanting. Invariably when 
a chief, or even small proprietor, enters a room, every one makes a move- 
ment of rising. If elderly, they rise entirely, and remain erect till he be 
seated. * * * The Turkish title of Bey is given to very few, and those 
only of Sultanic or Pshe (princely) descent; while the Vork (nobles) are 
spoken of by their individual names only. In addressing even princes, their 
title is seldom made use of.” 


Do our readers desire to know something of Circassian education 
and advancement in knowledge? Let them attend to the following 
particulars _— 


“ According to the custom of the country, this family has two boys 
boarded with it for their education. One of these, the son of a noble, ar- 
rived yesterday, and the other about nine years old, returns home shortly, 
having apparently completed his education; for he is modest and service- 
able, an excellent rider, and said to be one of the best marksmen in the 
valley.” 


The Circassian language is unwritten, although the Turkish 
appears to be to a considerable extent in use in some districts. 
Still there may be poetry and songs without a knowledge of the 
existence of letters, as the people in question demonstrate ; although 
Mr. Bell found great difficulty in getting the reciters to exert the 
patience requisite for making translations. The following is given 
as a fragment and a specimen :— 


* Without hesitation you must rush into battle, sabre in hand. He who 
takes spoil in war is a hero. He who falls in battle beeomes a martyr; and 
he who is not killed will hear his praises resounded. 

“They tied their bridles together; and forming a square thus they 
fought. The black war-horse of Khuz Ali, though staggering with fatigue, 
bore his master from amid the enemy. Achmet, the chief of the Zush fra- 
ternity, has brought with him the head of a mighty captain. Osman, the 
brother of Achmet, drove his steel against the steel of an enemy, and struck 
down the Moscow with his sabre, &c. &c.” 


Mr. Bell makes frequent mention of the Circassian fraternities 
which he says form a singular feature in their society, although ~~ 
has not seen it described by any writer upon the country “The 
are essentially the government of Circassia.” Still, he does a 
render the constitution and workings of this peculiarity very clear 
tous. We may here remark that our author furnishes frequent 
notices of an antiquarian character, and also refers to some Circas 
sian relics having a Christian origin. He throws out some conjec- 
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tures too concerning the past history of the people, concluding that 
they are aboriginal, and all along ‘independently engaged in the 
process of developing home-born laws and institutions which have 
contracted a slight colouring at times from the reflected light of 
more advanced neighbours.” But to proceed to one or two other 
social forms and public usages :— 


“Public opinion and established usage appear to be supreme in this 
country ; and upon the whole, I cannot but admire the order that prevails 
under them. Outrages, and some considerable flagrancy occur, but they 
result chiefly from quarrels or their consequences, and are comparatively 
rare : while the morality, harmony, tranquillity, and good breeding, that 
characterise the people in their general intercourse, are such as very few 
countries with written codes of law and all the complex machinery in general 
deemed necessary for the distribution of justice can boast of. If the stand- 
ard of good manners be not a high one here, it is at least as all endeavour 
to act up to, and the great majority attain; and the extremes of sump- 
tuousness and _ refinement, or beggary and debasement, are equally un- 
known.” 


The Circassian elders are marvellously given to deliberation in 
council, and to holding congresses. Small as well as state affairs 
seem to be submitted to the decision of very formal conclaves. But 
to proceed :— 


** There has been here to-day the trial of a case of theft. The assem- 
blage consisted of the judge of the district, (with a great book of Turkish 
law, copiously indexed,) our venerable host and some dozen other senoirs, 
as assessors. ‘The number of the latter varies according to the importance 
of the case, but six from each of the fraternities concerned is the minimum. 
The deliquency in question was the theft of an axe; but being the second 
offence committed by the culprit, the punishment was necessarily more se- 
vere. A fine of twenty-four oxen was therefore first agreed on ; but upon 
a representation having been made as to the poverty of the thief, the fine, 
after much debate, was reduced to fifteen oxen.” 


Hence, and from numerous other evidences, we may safely con- 
clude, that mercy tempers justice in Circassia. ‘To these trials, it is 
added, witnesses are cited, who are first examined as to their faith, 
and (if Mussulmans) are made to take an oath on the Koran to 
speak truth. ‘ But their testimony, nevertheless, has weight only 
in proportion to their known credibility; and the testimony of a 
person of bad character is considered inadmissible.” The religion 
of the Circassians who do not profess the Mahommedan creed is not 
very clearly defined in any of the accounts we have read. ‘The ad- 
ministering of an oath was much and efliciently employed in uniting 
the different tribes in one patriotic effort while Mr. Bell was 
amongst them. It served in a great measure in the stead of an 
authoritative and respected head or leader. 


— 
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Kerim Gheri, a noble, was one of a party who was surrounded by 
» Russian ambuscade. ‘The Circassians, however, forced their way, 
and were returning homewards when it was discovered that he was 
dangerously wounded by a ball through the body, “of which he 
had not said a word.” He died on the way :— 


‘‘ He was much esteemed, and great numbers of persons from all the 
country round—those of this place among others, have been to his hamlet, 
which is hard by, to take part in the ‘ wake,’ or lamentation for his death. 

‘‘ T shall embrace this occasion to give you an account of the ceremonies 
in use on such occasions. When, as in this case, the body is not forth- 
coming, a cushion is placed on a mat at the side of aroom ; upon and around 
it are the clothes of the deceased ; and, on the wall immediately above, are 
suspended his arms. The room is filled with the females, and the female 
relatives and friends of the family, seated ; and at the door stands the widow 
erect. At each side of the cushion are seated the daughters or some young 
female relations. On the green before the door the men assemble. One 
of them approaches the door, uttering a wailing cry, which is responded to 
by the females inside, who rise while he enters softly with his hands over 
his eyes, and kneels before the cushion, placing his forehead upon it. The 
young girls on each side assist him to rise, and he retires. The next follow, 
one by one, until the whole have performed this ceremony; but the old 
men generally, instead of uttering the lament, speak some short sentence of 
consolation and endurance, such as, ‘it is the will of God.’ This larger 
assemblage of men and women lasts for three days ; but the females of the 
family and its immediate relations must be in attendance to receive mourners 
in this manner for a fortnight ; and the clothes and other relics of the de- 
ceased remain as described until the greater funeral repast, which is given 
either six months after, or on the anniversary of the death. The very 
poorest never omit this entertainment; but the rich give other repasts at 
intervals of a week, a fortnight, and forty days after the death. Ifthe clothes 
of the deceased were not good at his death, new are made, and the relations 
contribute different articles, such as shoes, leggings, leather drinking-cups 
(for travelling,) &c., which are laid with the rest of the things on the mat, 
and are subsequently distributed to the priest of the neighbourhood and 
those who assisted at the ceremonies. The family can retain nothing except 
the arms which the deceased bore and the horse he rode, which, out of re- 
spect to his memory, is kept six months in the stable and well fed during 
that time. When one has died a natural death at home, his body is imme- 
diately washed, enveloped in new white cotton or linen cloth, and buried 
within three or four hours, the immediate neighbours assisting in the first 
portion of the lamentation. If he was killed in battle (that is a bona fide 
battle, not a mere excursion for booty; for a decided line of distinction 
is drawn), he is interred in the clothes he was killed in and without washing, 
it being supposed that in this state he will be at once received into paradise, 
as having fallen in defence of his country ; but if he survive his wound some 
days, he is presumed to have again sinned (perhaps in regretting his wound 
or expressing impatience under it), and must, therefore, be washed and 
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dressed for his immortal journey. ‘The same ceremonies are performed at 
the death of women and children, but the assemblages are less numerous.” 


It will be observed that in the case given the Mahommedan faith 
mingled in the ceremonies. The reader cannot also but remark that 
Circassia must be a fruitful land, in comparison at least with the 
number of its inhabitants, seeing that in spite of the distractions and 
desolations of war, the people have so much time to waste in forms 
and feasts, &c., as our author describes in the course of his work. 

We must now dismiss these volumes, althongh we have not got 
beyond the first of them with our extracts. Mr. Bell returned to 
England, but not without encountering great annoyance and harass- 
ment before being out of the reach of Russian despotism and re- 
venge. An English and a Swiss gentleman, with some others at 
Sinope, on his return, told him “ that they heard orders had been 
issued to the commanders of the Russian cruisers, by the Emperor 
himself, during his visit to Georgia, that whoever captured should 
immediately hang me;” thus intimating very emphatically the 
reward which the Autocrat judged due for our countryman’s efforts 
and influence in Circassia. 

These interesting, suggestive, and valuable volumes contain seve- 
ral striking illustrative plates, and a map. 





Art. VI.—Tenth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. 
Tuis Association held its Tenth Meeting in the course of last 
month at Glasgow ; and, according to our practice, we proceed to 
give some account of its more popular transactions. On this occa- 
sion it came off with particular ec/di, not so much because of any 
extraordinary scientific discoveries or illustrations as of the excellent 
practical arrangements which were the more easily commanded by 
means of the abundant concentrated accomodation afforded by the 
University. The numbers assembled, and the station of several of 
those who attended, lent the meeting distinction ; for not only were 
those numbers fully equal to what had congregated in other places, 
but there was a goodly assembly of noblemen, some of them High- 
land Chieftains, presenting certainly a remarkable feature as con- 
trasted with the past history of the Celts. Not only did the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane preside, who is a friend of science, but the 
Argyll himself served in a subordinate situation. Among the per- 
sons eminent in a scientilic view, were Sir J. Robison, Sir D. 
Brewster, Professors Whewell, Buckland, Airey, Graham, Thom- 


son, l*orbes, Gregory, Jacobi, Mr. Murchison, Mr. C. Lyell, 
Major Sabine, Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Alison, &c. &c. 
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It would be difficult for the Association to meet in any corner of 
Great Britain and not have it in its power to indulge in gratulation 
on account of some celebrated names and some local advantages 
immediately connected with its purposes, and suggestive of new 
achievements in the spheres of knowledge. But few are the places 
or cities which can awaken more reverential and gladdening associa- 
tions than the mercantile metropolis of Scotland. Look at the 
geological features of its vicinity, or in the islands which have been 
by the gigantic agency of steam brought to its gates. And how 
can one stop when intending to enumerate or to point to the claims 
which Glasgow and its vicinity have upon the attention of men of 
science, soas toarrive at last at a splendid climax, after having uttered 
the word steam, but unite with it the name of Watt, whom that city 
nurtured, and whose genius has changed the tide of science and of 
commerce ? And yet how many illustrious men have shone in the 
Western University of the North! And how spiritedly and promis- 
ingly do the sons of the great Scottish mart of commerce direct and 
employ towards practical conquests the principles and lights which 
the pioneers of knowledge have discovered! But it is unnecessary 
to indulge in such generalities at any length ; therefore we shall go 
forward at once to notice some of the details which occupied the 
Sections of the late meeting; prefacing our selection merely with 
this reference to the report as read by one of the General Secreta- 
ries of the Association, of its progress during the past year, viz., 
that the Antarctic expedition, and the fixed magnetical observations, 
undertaken at the expense of the Government by the recommenda- 
tion of the Association, were particularly dwelt upon. It was 
stated and illustrated by these instances that one of the most im- 
portant advantages secured by the institution arises from the right 
it claims of making known to Government the wants of Science ; 
while the caution it has hitherto exercised in using this right, has 
tended to give increased weight to its suggestions. 

Professor Jacobi read a paper on the mode of engraving in relief 
upon copper by means of electricity. Mr. Spencer, from Birming- 
ham, rose and claimed the right of priority of discovery in this 
instance. The other however stated that he published the disco- 
very on the 5th day of October 1839, and insisted that this fact 
clearly established his claim to the invention. Without making 
the slightest attempt to settle to whom the honour is chiefly due in 
this case, or how the question of priority stands, we remark, that 
there is no abstract necessity for alleging that either has acted the 
part of plagiarist. As in literature, so in science as well as art, 
particular eras are pregnant with discoveries and achievements of 
a definite and kindred character, bearing a close relation to the 
channels in which thought and enterprize are running. Had 
there not been a Sir Isaac, England in all probability would have 
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produced another Newton about the same period, or at least a 
series, a constellation, that would have bequeathed much of the 
same sort of light which that fixed star shed abroad. The like 
may be said of the invention of the Art of Printing, of Watt’s 
improvements of the steam-engine, &c. 

However, to pass from this point, we shall shortly indicate the 
nature of the new method of engraving to which allusion has been 
made, as set forth in a published account of some Experiments by 
Mr. Spencer, for ascertaining how far Voltaic Electricity may be 
usefully applied for the purpose of working in metal. 

The chief objects contemplated by these experiments are to raise 
upon an unengraved plate of copper a design in relief; to copy with 
perfect occuracy engraved plates, medals, ornaments, &c. either in 
relief or the reverse; and to obtain any number of copies. The 
new idea by which this discovery has been brought about will be in 
some measure understood, if the process of casting, that is of pour- 
ing metal in a liquid state into or upon a mould be kept in view, 
and allowing it to cool and harden. Metal, however, although 
rendered soft and disposable by heat, so as to accomodate itself 
with very considerable minuteness to every crevice of the mould, 
retains still so much of a cohering nature that its dissolved atoms 
refuse to enter and fii] up the nicest lines, the drops being of some 
size, and refusing to be separated, so that they lie upon the top of 
the fine apertures and therefore produce an unfair and imperfect 
return. Besides, in the manipulations of casting very considerable 
inconvenience arises from the extreme heat of the metal, requiring 
also moulds and utensils capable of resisting such a high degree of 
temperature. But by the application of Voltaic electricity, these 
defects are avoided or mastered. An inflammable substance may con- 
stitute the mould; while the subdivision of the atoms of the sub- 
stance used is so minute and infinitismal as to fill up the finest pos- 
sible lines, returning accordingly a perfect copy of the mould. But 
we cannot go more into detail. 

Before proceeding to the details concerning Storms, as discussed 
in the Physical Section, and certain Papers read in that of Statis- 
tics, we shall merely mention that among the subjects which occu- 
pied the Zoologists was a series of experiments by Mr. Shaw of 
Drumlanrig, which were exhibited by Mr. James Wilson, relative 
to the development and growth of Salmon. These experiments 
appear to have set at rest a question which has much puzzled anglers 
as well as naturalists, and to have resulted in this, that the small 
fish called parr is but one form of the fry of the salmon, and that 
the difference of opinion on this subject arose, Ist. from the varying 
times which the young fish remain in the rivers,—from fifteen months 
to two years ; and 2ndly, from the different colour which they assume 
during their growth. 
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On the subject of Storms Mr. [spy read a long paper, which 
excited much attention. His theory is, that during storms the 
wind blows inward from all points, or towards a centre; towards a 
point if the storm is round, and towards a line, if the storm is ob- 
long, extending through its longest diameter. He had investigated 
within the last five years seventeen storms, without discovering one 
exception tu the general rule ; and he presented one specimen of the 
manner in which he had proceeded. He took the night of the 6th 
of January, 1839, confining himself to Great Britain, and showing 
by arrows the course of the wind all around and along the island, a 
map of which he produced, and fixing himself between the hours of 
10 and 12, but removing to more than a score of distinct places and 
points. It appeared that during the hours mentioned, the wind was 
blowing a violent gale on the north-western part of the island from 
the north-west, on the south-western parts from the south-west, and 
on the south-eastern parts a strong gale from the south-east and 
south-south-east ; and that in the middle parts of the island it 
changed from south-easterly to south-westerly about those same 
hours—the change taking place about two hours sooner on the west 
side of the island than on the east side in the central parts, but 
much sooner in the northern parts than in the southern. The 
barometer also fell sooner in the northern and western parts than in 
the southern and eastern. [rom these two circumstances he thinks 
it highly probable that this storm moved nct exactly towards the 
east, but a little south of east, and if so, it would be similar to some 
storms which he had examined in the United States. A much 
greater difference, however, depended on the longitude than on the 
latitude of places. 

Mr. Espy had examined the data furnished by Col. Reid, of 
several hurricanes in the West Indies, and found conclusive evidence 
that the wind blew inwards to a central space in all these storms. 
He had visited the tracts of eighteen tornadoes, examining several 
of them with great care, and found that all the phenomena were 
consistent with and corroborative of his theory: the inward motion 
of the air being to the centre of the inverted cone of cloud as it 
passed along the surface of the earth. This inference too is agree- 
able to the well-known fact, that the barometer stands lower in the 
midst of a storm than it does all round its borders. After dis- 
posing, as he conceived of some difficulties, according to this theory, 
started by Sir J. Herschel to the Association at Newcastle, he pro- 
ceeded to give a scientific outline of his theory, which we pass over, 
in order to come to what may be considered as some of his particu- 
lar conclusions, as well as the wonderful facts belonging to those 
terrible agencies which natural elements present in the hands of 
Providence to the dismay of mankind. We quote from the Athe- 
nzuin’s report :— 
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‘On visiting the path of a tornado, the trees on the extreme borders will 
all be found prostrated with their tops inwards, either inwards and back- 
wards, or inwards and forwards, or exactly transverse to the path. The 
trees in the centre of the path will be thrown either backwards or forwards, 
or parallel to the path; and invariably if one tree lies across another, the 
one which is thrown backwards is underneath. ‘Those materials on the 
sides which are moved from their places and rolled along the ground, leav- 
ing a trace of their motion, will move in a curve convex behind, those which 
were on the left hand ofthe path will make a curve from left hand to right, 
and those on the left hand of the path wil] make a curve from right hand to 
left; and many of these materials will be found on the opposite side of the 
path from that on which they stood on the approach of the tornado. Also 
those bodies which are carried up will appear to whirl, unless they arise from 
the very centre—those that are taken up on the right of the centre will whirl 
in a spiral from left to right, and those on the left of the centre will whirl in 
a spiral upwards from right to left. On examining the trees which stand 
near the borders of the path, it will be found that many of the limbs are 
twisted round the trees, and broken in such a manner as to remain twisted, 
those on the right hand side of the path, from left to right, and those on the 
left hand side of the path from right to left. However, it will be found that 
only those limbs which grew on the side of the tree most distant from the 
path of the tornado are broken ; for these alone were subject to a transverse 
strain. ‘The houses which stood near the middle of the path will be very 
liable to have the roof blown up, and many of the walls will be prostrated, 
all outwards, by the explosive influence of the air within, and those houses 
covered with zinc or tin, from being air tight, will suffer most. The floors 
from the cellars will also frequently be thrown up, and the corks of empty 
bottles exploded. All round the tornado at a short distance, probably not 
more than three or four hundred yards, there will be a dead calm, on ac- 
count of the annulus formed by the rapid efflux of air above, from the cen- 
tre of the up -moving and expanding column. In this annulus the air will 
be depressed, and all round on the outside of it, at the surface of the earth, 
there will be a gentle wind outwards, and of course all the air which feeds 
the tornado is supplied from within the annulus. Nor is this difficult to 
understand, when the depression of the air in the annulus is considered, for 
any amount may be thus supplied by a great depression. Light bodies, 
such as shingles, branches of trees, and drops of rain or water formed in the 
cloud, will be carried up to a great height, before they are permitted to fall 
to the earth; for though they may frequently be thrown outwards above, 
and then descend to a considerable distance at the side, they will meet with 
an in-blowing current below, which will force them back to the centre of 
the up-moving current, and so they will be carried aloft again. 

‘The drops of rain, however, will frequently be carried high enough to 
freeze them, especially ifthey are thrown out above so far as to fall into clear 
air, for this air will in some cases be thirty or forty degrees colder than the 
air in the cloud. In this case, if the up-moving column is perpendicular, 
the hail will be thrown out on both sides; and on examination it will be 
found that two veins of hail fell simultaneously, at no great distance apart. 
It is indeed probable, that in all violent thunder storms in which hail falls, 
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the up-moving current is so violent as to carry drops of rain toa great 
height, when they freeze and become hail. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to conceive my other way in which hail can be formed in the summer, or in 
the torrid zone. In those countries in which an upper current of air pre- 
vails in a particular direction, the tornadoes and waterspouts will generally 
move in the same direction, because the up-moving column of air in this 
meteor rises far into this upper current, and of course its upper part will be 
pressed in this direction, as the great tornado cloud moves on in the direc- 
tion of the upper current, the air at the surface of the earth will be pressed 
up into it by the superior weight of the surrounding air. It is for this 
reason that the tornado in Pennsylvania generally moves towards the east- 
ward. 

“Tfa tornado should stop its motion for a few seconds, as it might do, 
on meeting with a mountain, it would be likely to pour down an immense 
flood of water or ice, in a very small space, for the drops which would be 
carried up by the ascending current would soon accumulate to such a degree 
as to force their way back, and this they could not do without collecting 
into one united stream of immense length and weight, and of course on 
reaching the side of the mountain, this stream, whether it consisted of water 
or hail, would cut down into the side of the mountain a deep hole, and make 
a gully all the way to the bottom of the mountain, from the place where it 
first struck. 

‘* As the air spreads out more rapidly above than it runs in below, there 
will be a tendency in storms to increase in diameter, and this tendency will 
be greater on the north side than on any other, for the air in its efflux above 
finds less resistance on that side, for a reason assigned in the next para- 
graph ; therefore it is probable that storms become elongated north and 
south, and then, if they move towards the east, they must travel side fore- 
most.” 


Again,— 


“If violent storm clouds, which necessarily rise to a great height into 
the upper current, are driven forward in the direction of the upper curreut, 
it is probable that the barometer will rise higher in that part of the annulus 
which is in front of the storm, than in the rear, and if so, a sudden rise of 
of the barometer, in particular localities, may become, when properly un- 
derstood, one of the first symptoms of an approaching storm. In conse- 
quence of the high barometer in front of the storm in a semiannulus, the air 
will be forced downwards there, and cause, in some cases, a more violent 
action of the air or wind backwards, meeting the approaching storm, than 
will be experienced in the rear of the storm. As the barometer will pro- 
bably be highest in the centre of the semiannulus, north-east of the storm, 
in middle latitudes, the tendency of the wind to blow outwards on all 
sides from the centre, may cause the wind in the beginning of the storm to 
blow so asto appear to whirl from left to right, on the east side of the storm, 
and from right to left on the west side. 

‘* As the air comes downwards in the semiannulus in front of the storm, 
it will come under greater pressure, and therefore any clouds which it may 
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contain will probably be dissolved by the heat of greater pressure, and 
therefore on the passage of the annulus it will probably be fair weather. 
Also, as the air above always contains more caloric to the pound than the 
air below, there will be an increase of temperature on the passage of the an- 
nulus, partly from the increased pressure, but chiefly by the descent of the 
air. In very .hot climates, this increase of temperature in front of the 
storm will be very sensibly felt. The increased pressure in the annulus 
round a voleano, when it suddenly bursts out, will sometimes, under favour- 
able circumstances, be very great, and of course the air will be depressed 
from a great height ; so that some portion of the very air which has gone 
up in the central parts of the ascending column, and formed cloud by the 
cold of diminished pressure, will be forced down to the surface of the earth, 
bringing with it the caloric of elasticity which it received from the condens- 
ing vapour—if so, the heat experienced at the time of this descent will be very 
great. 

‘‘ These hot blasts of air will alternate with cold blasts ; for the air which 
is forced down from great heights in the annulus will not only be very hot, 
but very dry, having condensed its vapour in its previous ascent. Now, 
when this hot dry air flows inwards again towards the volcano, and ascends, 
it will not form cloud, because of its want of vapour, and therefore the pro- 
cess of cloud-forming will cease, and consequently hail and rain will cease 
too, until more air from a greater distance, that has not been deprived of its 
vapour, flows in and ascends. Then cloud will again begin to form, and the 
violence and rapidity of the outflowing of the air above will be increased by 
the evolution of the caloric of elasticity,—the barometer will rise rapidly in 
the annulus, and fall in the central part of the ascending column ; and these 
alternations may continue while the volcano is in activity, more particularly 
if the violence of the volcano itself should be increased periodically. 

‘* As air cannot move upwards without coming under diminished pressure, 
and as it must thus expand and grow cooler, and consequently form cloud, 
any cause which produces an up-moving column of air, whether that cause 
be natural or artificial, will produce rain, when the complement of the dew 
point is small, and the air calm below and above, and the upper part of the 
atmosphere of its ordinary temperature. 

** Volcanoes, therefore, under favourable circumstances, will produce rain 
—sea-breezes, which blow inwards every day towards the centre of islands, 
especially if these islands have in them high mountains, which will prevent 
any upper current of air from bending the up-moving current of air out of 
the perpendicular, before it rises high enough to form cloud, such as Ja- 
maica, will produce rain every day—great cities where very much fuel is 
burnt, in countries where the complement of the dew point is small, such as 
Manchester and Liverpool, will frequently produce rain—even battles, and 
accidental fires, if they occur under favourable circumstances, may some- 
times be followed by rain. Let all these favourable circumstances be 
watched for in time of drought (and they can only occur then), and let the 
experiment be tried; if it should be successful, the result would be highly 
beneficial to mankind. It might probably prevent the occurrence of those 
destructive tornadoes which produce such devastation in the United States ; 
for ifrains should be produced at regular intervals, of no great duration, the 
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steam power in the air might thus be prevented from rising high enough to 
produce any storm of destructive character. Independently of its utility to 
the farmer, it would be highly useful to the mariner in the following way : 
—-As the very time and place of the commencement of the rain would be 
known, it would be easy to find out in what direction from the place of be- 
ginning it moved along the surface of the earth, and also its velocity of 
motion, and the shape that it assumed from time to time in its progress. 
Now this knowledge is the principal thing wanting to enable the mariner, 
who has the power of locomotion, to direct his vessel so, when one of these 
great storms comes near him, as to use as much wind in the borders of the 
storm as will suit the purposes of navigation—for heaven undoubtedly makes 
the wind blow for his use, and not for his destruction, provided he becomes 
acquainted with the laws to which it is subject. From the preceding prin- 
ciples, he will be able to know in what direction a great storm is raging 
when it is yet several hundred miles from him, for the direction of the wind 
alone points it out. If, however, the storm should be of such great length, 
moving side foremost, as to preclude the possibility of avoiding it, he will at 
least be enabled to know in what direction to steer his ship, so as to get out 
of the storm as soon as possible. For example, ifit shall be found that storms 
between the United States and Europe always move towards the east, then 
it wil! manifestly be improper to scud with the wind in the latter part of the 
gale, when the wind is blowing from the westward, because this would be 
to keep in the storm as long as possible. The sailor also will be able to 
know when he is out of danger ; for when a great storm has passed off to 
the east in middle and high latitudes, and to the north in low latitudes, on 
the north of the equator, he will know that it never returns; and therefore 
he will not be afraid to spread his sails to the wind, before the calm of the 
annulus comes upon him. The mariner will finally be able, by observing 
storm clouds on their approach, to ascertain the direction in which storms 
move ; for these storm clouds frequently exhibit themselves above the hori- 
zon in the form of an arch ; and if the highest part of the arch approaches 
towards the zenith, then is the storm coming from the point where the arch 
first appeared. 

** Whena storm has a much greater diameter from north to south, than from 
east to west, the wind will not blow towards a central point, but towards a 
central line, which may be called the major axis of the storm. 

** On the northern end of the storm, if it moves towards the east, the 
wind will change round without a lull, by north towards the west—and on 
the southern end ofthe storm, the wind will change round without a lull, by 
south towards the west; but in the middle of the storm the wind will change 
with a lull from easterly to westerly. 

‘‘ When the storm is of great length, north and south, the lull in the cen- 
tral parts may be experienced simultaneously, at considerable distances 
apart, north and south, which could not be the case if the storm was round ; 
~—and as this occurs frequently on the coast of the United States, it is certain, 


from that circumstance alone, that the centre of storms is frequently a line of 
great length.” 


This paper gave rise to an interesting and animated discussion, 
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in which some diversity of opinion existed concerning the value of 
Mr. Espy’s theory. Prof. Phillips, however, for one thought that 
the statements of fact connected with tornadoes, as given in the 
American journals, were more consistent with Mr. Espy’s specula- 
tions, than some other theories that had heen broached. 

In the Statistical Section the member who excited the greatest 
anticipations, was Dr. Chalmers, and the Paper which attracted 
the deepest attention was one read by him, which occupied two 
hours, ‘‘ On the Application of Statistics to Moral and Economic 
Science.” Although the views propounded and illustrated by that 
eminent, we may add, extraordinary man, on this occasion, have 
frequently been urged more or less fully by him, yet we are sure 
that as reported in the Atheneum, which contains the best account 
we have seen, they will amply repay the time spent in their re- 
perusal. 

He began by pointing out the value of statistics as a branch of 
inductive logic, enabling us to advance from special facts to general 
laws, and to combine in one comprehensive view the working of the 
moral and the physical rules by which the condition of humanity is 
governed. He then proceeded to expatiate in the following manner :— 


‘There were men who could form such comprehensive views, others 
whose minds could not rise above pretty details. The former were like 
men who could understand the working and principles of Babbage’s calcu- 
lating machine, the latter similar to those who could only read off the 
figures when the process was completed: and there were numbers in the 
world who could do nothing more. Sound philosophy taught us how to 
distinguish the causal from the casual, and in some degree poured a spirit 
of prophecy on the mind: on the one hand it led us by analysis to trace 
back events and phenomena to their ultimate causation; on the other it 
taught us by synthesis to expect like and proportionate results from similar 
and analogous causes. Men who were incapable of understanding this pro- 
eess, denounced the results as mere theories. There was not a word more 
perverted or abused in our language than theory ; but in the offensive sense 
in which it was used by these objectors, it was utterly inapplicable, for the 
predictions of sound philosophy had all the weight and force of conclusions, 
tested by actual experiment. The chemist waa the mechanician predict, 
with certainty, the event of an experiment they have tried before; so also 
may the statist, for he too can possess invariable machines, and invariable 
materials. After-experience is indeed requisite to accredit his conclusion to 
mankind, but is not necessary to inspire confidence in his own mind, for 
that had already been acquired by antecedent experience. The difference 
between him and those who sneered at him as a theorist was, that he pro- 
fited by experience which had been thrown away upon them, and instead 
of being a speculator, he was in fact the most faithful deciple of observation 
and experiment. As one instance of the confidence, which might be placed 
in the deduction of general inferences, from a thorough consideration of 
specific facts, he would take the difference between two systems of procedure, 
which might be designated the aggressive and the congregational. Let 
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there be a proposal made for petitioning parliament on any subject, and one 
of two courses might be adopted, either the petition might remain for sig- 
nature at some specified place, or it might be taken by active canvassers from 
house to house. The success in the one case would be tenfold greater than 
in the other. It was so in the case of obtaining subscriptions to a charity 
or purchasers for merchandise; there must be locomotion somewhere, 
either on the part of the enlister or the enlisted. Experience had decided 
in favour of the former, its success was accelerated by the force of moral 
suasion on the conscience, by the immitative tendency of men, by the im- 
pulse and communicating force of one energetic mind, exemplifying the 
action of individuals on masses. He could quote an instance which might 
be sneered at as professional, but which he trusted would be interesting to 
all who felt what is now universally recognized, if not with the heart, at least 
with the tongue,—the importance of national education, and of elevating 
the moral condition of the working classes. There was a small district near 
idinburgh, consisting of a place called the Water of Leith, and two other 
hamlets, containing 1,350 inhabitants, who had been long and equally dis- 
tinguished for their poverty and profligacy,—there were not so many as 
one in nine who attended any place of public worship. The remedy was 
either to build a church and leave the people to attend it, or not, as they 
pleased ; or, having opened a place of worship, to go round from house to 
house, into the lanes and the by-ways, and ‘compel them to come in,’ by 
the compulsion of kindly entreaty and affectionate persuasion. The ‘atter 
course was adopted; the people were not left to seek, but were sought. 
Those who adopted this plan counted beforehand on a prosperous result ; 
they relied on the strength of a Christian minister to pioneer through a 
moral wilderness—on the experience of the good effect produced by the 
pious labours of sincerity in prisons and parishes,—on the susceptibilities of 
our common nature, which still maintained a lingering existence behind a 
front of sinning hardihood ; on the feelings of survivors when the presence 
of a Christian pastor shed a halo of sympathy round the dying bed,—they 
did not calculate on speculations, but acted on experience. The event was 
present to their minds as a certainty before the fact made it manifest to all 
mankind. Let a faithful minister take upon him the charge of a limited 
number of persons in such a state of moral and spiritual destitution ; let 
him be furnished with means to provide a remedy for ignorance, and the 
vice which results from ignorance ; let him be able to give the scholarship 
of education and religion, and there could be no doubt, that in a few months 
he would witness a moral revolution. Nor would such successes be limited 
by special localities : religion and virtue thus brought within the doors and 
to the fire-sides, would obtain the same ascendancy in the filthy lanes and 
putrid closes of a crowded city, as amid the fragrant flowers and verdaut 
foliage of the village. Human nature was the same in the dark cellars, as 
it Was amid blooming landscapes, and a difference between the urban and 
the rural population in their moral capabilities, did not exist. ‘The preva- 
lent error on the subject, arose from our associating physical beauty of 
Scenery, with moral loveliness in those by whom it was possessed. The 
1,350 inhabitants of the Water of Leith, were as he had stated, of the very 
lowest rank in socicty ; carriers, quarrymen, and pig-feeders; they were 
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also immersed in the most filthy and degrading immorality. They wallowed 
in vice. For such people vainly would the heaven-directed spire rise, or 
the bell issue its summons; the sound would be a voice in the wilderness, 
wasting its sweetness on the desert air. But, by the introduction of the 
aggressive principle, an old malt-barn had been rendered not less efficacious 
fhan the splendour of a cathedral; and a bell, no way remarkable for 
melody or power, had obtained as ready obedience to its summons as the 
sweetest music that ever floated on air. An extra force was introduced, 
adequate to move and to impel. In the earliest stage, one had gone forth 
endowed with feelings of brotherhood who kindled the flame of sympathy 
in their bosoms ; his week-day attention generated their Sabbath attention, 
and proved the aphorism that a house-going minister made a church-going 
people. The work of two generations was accomplished in as many 
months. ‘The aggressive system in the malt-barn produced an average 
congregation of 364, while the attractive system in the neighbouring church 
only produced 5. Thus, these two forces in moral dynamics—the aggres- 
sive and the attractive—were to each other as 73 to 1. He wished that 
those who had shown hostility to the Statistical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation, would consider the value of the single moral principle thus evolved. 
It was a new law in social science : it was at once an antiseptic, preserving 
moral health; and a restorative, curing moral degredation. Statistical 
facts were the ipsa copora of science ; the tables of the statists, like the for- 
mule of the analysts, embodied the past and guided to the future. He 
found it necessary to well on the importance of Statistics, when confined to 
a limited field of observation. The tabulated returns of a small territory 
were far more valuable than wide and general views over a large field. A 
deeper insight into the economics of society might be obtained from a single 
parish, household, or family, than from observations which must be super- 
ficial in proportion to their extension,—which must exchange solid strength 
for feeble splendour. These corpusculars of subjects were like the small 
specimens selected for experiment by the chemists, they were more manage- 
able in the manipulation and more certain in the results. Those who, like 
Solomon’s fool, had their eyes on all the ends of the earth, might succeed 
in giving a visionary outline, but accurate observations could alone form 
the foundation of science. It must not be supposed that the heart should 
be kept in abeyance. Any reference to the affections and emotions brought 
a leer of incredulity on the countenance of the utilitarians, who suppose that 
when man begins to feel he ceases to reason. Give them, however, their 
darling arithmetic ; let them have the osteology of their figurate skeleton ; 
they were a species of naturalists, whose love was entirely confined to dry 
specimens, and who had no regard for the living animal moving in life and 
beauty. They were like those members who used to quit the house of par- 
liament when Burke was speaking, as if they believed that where there was 
brilliancy of expression there could be no substratum of argument. They 
dissevered the association which the ancient Greeks had established between 
the two great ideas of their philosophy, uniting in one word, 7 xadov, the 
notions of truth and beauty, showing that an ‘y recognised nothing to be 
true which was not beautiful, and nothing to be beantifal which was not 
true. He trusted that the disseverance of these notions would not be per- 
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petuated, but that we should all unite with common affection to erect a 
common shrine for the common worship of moral loveliness and moral 
truth. The Water of Leith was not a solitary instance; he had mentioned, 
in conversation with Lord Lansdowne, instances where the aggressive prin- 
ciple had raised church attendance from 1 in 9 to 1 in 38. There are fifteen 
such examples round Glasgow, and one hundred and fifty throughout 
Scotland. He hoped that the results would be circulated through the 
world, and that we should have statistics of reform, as well as of crime, 
mortality, and pauperism. He then detailed at great length the results of 
the experiments he had made in Glasgow during 1816 and the succeeding 
years, but the account had been already published in his Moral and Civic 
Economy of Large Towns. He next referred to the efficacy of the aggres- 
sive system, as exhibited in the establishment of home-sewing schools. 
Six of these had been set up in a district containing nine thousand inhab- 
itants, and had an attendance of about 30 each. The payment of the 
teachers was 5/. per annum, and 2d. per week from each pupil. Each of 
the pupils in turn took the charge of keeping the school clean and in order. 
The lesson of cleanliness and decency thus inculcated was carried to their 
own homes and became the source of a great and almost a thorough re- 
form. The lady patronesses, who attended these schools, placed their 
hearts in the work, and nothing could be more delightful to witness than 
the occasional recognitions between them and some of their pupils in the 
public streets. The perils of centralization, as contrasted by localization, 
were demonstrable from statistics. If we obtained the statistics of crime 
for several districts, separate and distinct, and found one of them signalized 
by the prevalence of one form of crime above all the rest, we must neces- 
sarily obtain some clue to the special circumstances in which that specific 
form of moral disease had originated. He suggested the propriety of such 
a comparison between Glasgow proper, and the districts included within the 
parliamentary limits of the borough, and instanced Calton as a spot in which 
there appeared to have been a diminution of drunkenness. He then 
entered into an examination of the system of centralization in the manage- 
ment of pauperism, and denounced the control of a central board and the 
whole system of unions. But as in this part of his address he merely re- 
peated what he had previously published on the subject of pauperism, and 
as his reasoning was anything but statistical, we think it better to omit this 
discussion, which, indeed, was a little out of place. His general conclusion 
was, that ‘ Divide et impera’ was the great maxim to be applied in the 
questions of pauperism and of philanthropy. It was not for one man to 
attempt the entire regeneration and renovation of humanity ; those who 
desired to ameliorate the condition of their fellows, should not waste their 
strength in generalities, but should exercise their energies in a definite 
sphere of action, proportioning its limits to their opportunities and their 
powers. It is enough for each to perform his own work within his own 
sphere. Others will follow in another, or perhaps in the same field, and 
the aggregate of all, the generalization of the several results, should be 
te to Hlim whose agents we were in accomplishing the purpose of benevo- 
ence.” 
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All this will be perceived by any one who has ever listened to 
the reverend orator, or read one of his discourses or essays, to be 
highly characteristic of him. We may also remark that some of 
the deductions naturally to be drawn from the preceding views of 
the application of statistics to morals, will clash with doctrines held 
by Dr. Laing in his work on the state of Religion and Education in 
America. I*irm and forcible as the latter may be, and armed with 
Transatlantic notions, he will find that he is not a match for the 
logic and the scientific induction of the Professor of Divinity. We 
must now on alighting on sundry other statistical reports make brief 
abridgements ; at the same time confining ourselves chiefly to 
statements having a close reference to the locality where the Asso- 
ciation met. 

Captain Millar, Superintendant of Police, read a report ‘ On 
the State of Crime within Glasgow and City Police Jurisdiction, 
with Observations of a Remedial Nature.” During the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 1839, the number of persons brought before the 
Magistrates of the city, including parties charged with contraven- 
ing minor police-regulations, as well as parties charged with 
crimes and offences, was 7,687—the males being in the proportion 
of three to one of the females. Of the total number, 468 were dis- 
charged, 5,410 were summarily convicted, 661 were sentenced to 
Bridewell, 46 were sentenced to gaol, 179 were acquitted, 1,178 
were admonished, 72 were ordered to find bail, 306 were transferred 
to the Burgh Criminal Court, 72 were transferred to the Sheriff 
Court, 55 were transferred to the Justice of Peace Court, and 20 
were sent to other counties. 

The estimated value of property stolen within the Police bounds 
of Glasgow, and reported at the office during the year 1839, was 
7,633/. 10s; the estimated value of property recovered, 1,260/. 10s ; 
the number of attempts at house breaking discovered by the Police, 
84.. The number of persons sentenced to be executed in Glasgow 
from the year 1820 to 1840, both inclusive, was 66; of whom 45 
were hanged. Of the persons executed three were females. There 
have been only four executions in Glasgow since 1833—three for 
murder, and one for throwing vitriol with intent to murder. 

Under the head of Fires, it was stated that the number from Ist 
January, 1836, to 3lst January, 1839, being three years, was 268. 
Of these, in 19 instances the causes were ascertained, and were 
very varied ; and in 5, the fires were considered wilful, the parties 
having been taken into custody, and the cases reported to Crown 
counsel. The most frequent cause was found to be from flues and 
stoves taking fire through carelessness. 

Before being enabled to form anything like a correct idea of the 
comparative amount in the statistical numbers mentioned, it is 
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necessary to know what is the extent of the population as well as 
some other enumerations or calculations. 

In 1801, the population, according to the Government census, 
was 83,769, and in 1840, according to the three subsequent decen- 
nial returns, including the nine years from 1831 to 1840, it amounted 
to 271, 656, showing an increase in 39 years of 187,887 souls—a 
rate, it is believed, unprecedented in the country. 

When the last census was taken, viz. in 183], the population 
consisted of 163,600 Scotch, 35,544 Irish, 2,919 English, and 363 
foreigners. Of householders there were 30,032, married men ; 1,790 
widowers ; 1,437 bachelors; 33,259 male householders; 6,184 
widows; 8,706 female householders ; total families, 41,965. 

In 1800, the revenue of the River Clyde was 3,319/. 16s. 6d. In 
1839 it amounted to 43,287/. Os. 9d. 

On coming to the Observations of a Remedial kind, the follow- 
ing particulars are suggestive :—In the year 1839, there were with- 
in the royalty 1,220, and within the suburbs 1,080 licensed public- 
houses, and other places for the sale of exciseable liquors. These 
houses, particularly the low-rented class, are productive of a combi- 
nation and variety of gross evils. [t was affirmed that three-fourths 
of the crime of the city originated in habits of drunkenness. 

There are 33 licensed pawnbrokers, and about 400 small unli- 
censed brokers, within the Royalty. The small class carry on busi- 
ness to a great extent and upon a system of the most vicious and 
ruinous nature, and for which no remedy has yet been provided. 

Mr. Millar entered at considerable length into the causes and 
condition of the many unfortunate females which belong to the city 
or haunt the streets. There were within the royalty 204 houses of 
bad fame, the greater part of them being of the lowest description. 
Kept by men were 49, by women 155, the latter being frequented 
by 1,129 females. ‘The total number of females ascertained by the 
police to frequent such abodes within the royalty, is 1,475. He 
said the average period during which girls are known to continue 
on the streets, before they disappear by death or otherwise, is about 
five years. ‘Ihe ruin of these poor creatures is principally at first 
to be attributed to worthless parents. He also said that many of 
them might be saved from destruction or reclaimed, if they could 
find shelter and protection, which houses of refuge would to a cer- 
tain extent afford. Houses of Industry should also be established 
for the benefit of persons after conviction and punishment of crime 
of any kind. 

Mr. Millar dwelt upon the importance of health among the lower 
classes as affecting the state of crime; and his details respecting 
certain districts of Glasgow were quite appalling. Wretchedness, 
filth, and vice prevail in the wynds and in many of the lanes. ‘The 

houses are unfit even for styes, and every apartment is filled with a 
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promiscuous crowd of men, women, and children in the most revolt- 
ing state of squalor. 

Not foreign to some of these details was the account given in the 
Medical Section by Dr. J. Perry, of the prevalence of fever in Glas- 
gow, which is remarkable. Indeed, according to this gentleman’s 
opinion, fevers are more prevalent in Scotland as well as in Ireland 
than in England, which he accounted for by referring to the greater 
poverty, mendicancy, and wandering habits of the population. Des- 
titution alone, however, would not produce fever, as was proved 
from the condition of thousands in the Highlands, where fever was of 
rare occurrence ; but when they migrated to cities, they were ex- 
tremely subject to the disease in one form or other. He pointed 
out numerous means of checking such baneful diffusion, both by 
management of the sick, and a strict and judicious system of medi- 
cal police, exercised amongst the unattacked in those districts where 
it is known to prevail. 

We have not space for any of Dr. Alison’s details or reasoning 
upon the system of Scotch Poor-laws ; one of his conclusions was 
that there is virtually no legal provision in Scotland for the desti- 
tute. This gentleman’s paper, Dr. Chalmers’s on pauperism in Glas- 
gow, and the animated contest which took place between these two 
members, many of their views being diametrically opposed to each- 
other, would be a subject ample enough for an elaborate article. 

From a paper by Dr. Cowan, ‘‘On the Vital Statistics of Glas- 
gow,” we gather, according to a table of marriages, that their pro- 
portion to the population, though always high, fluctuates, depending 
on the state of trade and the prices of provisions. The extremes are 
to be found in 1825, remarkable for prosperity, when they amounted 
to 1 in 83.98; and in 1837, a year of destitution, when they fell to 
1 in 120.76. The ratio of males to females in the table of births 
was as 22 to 20,—a proportion much above that of any country in 
Europe. Of deaths the mean annual amount from 1822 to 1830, 
both inclusive, was as 1 in 38.275; and from 1831 to 1839, as 1 in 
31.896. It also appeared that the rate of mortality generally in 
Glasgow had increased during the last nine years ; which was at- 
tributed to the increase of population beyond the suitable means of 
accommodation, the fluctuations of trade, &c. Dr. Cowan put it 
strongly that the mass of crime and disease in Glasgow resulted in 
a great measure from increasing destitution. 

Mr. Watt, “On the comparative Vital Statistics of Edinburgh 
and Glasgow,” said that the proportion of resident marriages to the 
population in Edinburgh and Leith is as | to 144.449, or 0.692 
per cent. In Glasgow it is as | to 124.942, or 0.800 per cent. 
The number of deaths under twenty years of age in the former city 
in 1839 was 43.060 per cent of the whole number of deaths ; while 
in the latter city the proportion was 62.312 per cent ;—a remark- 
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able difference. The number of deaths under five years of age, are 
in Edinburgh, Jess than one third of the whole number of deaths, 
in Glasgow more than one half. But from the imperfect state in 
which the births are kept in Scotland, he declared that no reliance 
could be placed on the existing data of comparison ; and the same 
remark, though in a less degree, applies to the registration of the 
causes of death, as data for the statistics of disease. 

Before departing from Glasgow we shall refer to some things con- 


tained in a paper ‘‘ On the most important Chemical Manufactures 


carried on in Glasgow and the Neighbourhood,” by Prof. ‘Thomas 
Thomson, of Glasgow ; because, as he remarked, that city being the 
seat of a great number of interesting and important chemical manu- 
factures, it might be of advantage to those coming from a distance 
to know what the information is which they may expect or desire in 
this department, and where they are to look for it. 

|. The smelting of iron has been practised in the vicinity of 
Glasgow for more than fifty years. At present the quantity cannot 
be less than 200,000 tons annually, approaching a fifth part of the 
whole iron smelted in Great Britain. The ore from which this 
metal is obtained, is the carbonate of iron, or clay iron-stone, as it 
is usually called by mineralogists, which is very abundant all around 
Glasgow, and especially in the neighbourhood of Airdrie. The 
rapid increase in this department has been the consequence of a dis- 
covery of Mr. Nicolson, universally known under the name of the 
hot blast. ‘The air is heated to more than 607° before it enters the 
furnace, by passing through a range of heated pipes. Under this 
treatment the coals may be used without previous coking; and 
instead of seven tons of coals for every ton of cast iron, three tons 
or even two and a half will suffice. There is also a diminution in 
the quantity of lime-stone necessary. ‘Till of late years no bar iron 
was made in Scotland, the smelters confining themselves to cast 
iron. It is now conducted on a great scale at Glasgow. 

2. Glasgow has the honour of bringing to the state of perfection 
it has reached the manufacture of sulphuric acid. It was com- 
menced on a small scale in 1763. When Dr. Thomson first began 
to purchase this article it cost him 8d. per pound ; the present price 
is under a penny ; showing not only that a great quantity is manu- 
factured, but that it is done at a cheap rate. 

3. One of the great purposes to which sulphuric acid is applied at 
Glasgow, is the manufacture of bleaching powder, or chlorite of 
lime; a method of bleaching introduced by Mr. Watt in 1787, but 
since that time by the discoveries of Glasgow gentlemen it has been 
divested of the offensive smell and deleterious effects of the gas upon 
the workmen. ‘The process may be seen at St. Rollox in great 
perfection and on a large scale. 


4. After the chlorine has been extracted there remains a mass 
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from which by means of other processes carbonate of soda is ob- 
tained in crystals by solution and crystallization, or in the state of 
soda ash, by a more rapid process. 

5. Another chemical manufacture is alum-making. The alum is 
made from the shale, which exists in great abundance in the ex- 
hausted coal beds. 

6. Another interesting chemical manufacture is prussiate of pot- 
ash, a beautiful yellow salt well known, which crystallizes in trun- 
cated octahedrons. It is manufactured at Campsie, a few miles 
from Glasgow, in great quantities. It is prepared from the burning 
the hoofs and horns of cattle in iron pots, along with a quantity of 
potash. ‘The hoofs and horns of a hundred head of cattle are con- 
sumed every day in the works. ‘he article is used extensively by 
calico-printers, to produce very beautiful greens and blues. Con- 
nected with this manufacture of prussiate of potash is another of 
Prussian blue. 

7. There is a beautiful chemical article produced near Rutherglen, 
viz., the bichromate of potash, a salt much used by calico- 
printers, and forming the finest and most indelible yellows, oranges, 
and greens. Its introduction constituted quite an era in calico- 
printing. At first the salt sold at a guinea an ounce; but now it is 
as cheap as two shillings. In the same manufactory may be seen 
another beautiful product, viz., tartaric acid, which is also much 
used by calico-printers, chiefly to disengage the chlorous acid from 
bleaching powder, and to destroy the colour on particular parts of 
the cloth, either that these parts may remain white, or may receive 
some other colour. 

We shall merely name iodine, soap, bleaching of cotton, Turkey- 
red dyeing, glass-blowing, and starch-making, of the other interest- 
ing and extensive chemical manufactures or processes for which Glas- 
gow is distinguished, according to Professor Thomson's account. 

Changing our ground for a few seconds before concluding, we 
have to mention that an important statement respecting the amount 
of bill-circulation in Great Britain and Ireland was made by Mr. 
Leatham, a banker from Yorkshire. He said that, having got 
Lord Morpeth to move for a return of the number of bill-stamps 
for five years, from 1835 to 1839, he estimated the sums the stamps 
issued would bear. After consulting with bill-brokers in London 
as to the average date of bills, and the proportion of foreign bills in 
circulation, he came to the conc!usion that the total amount of the 
bills of exchange in the different years specified, was as follows :— 


1815. . . . £649,921,163(1835 . . . £ 405,403,051 


1824 . . . . 316,362,783) 18386... 485,943,473 
1825 . . . . 854,405,293 | 1837 . . . . 455,084,440 
Last half of 1826, and i838... . 465,504,041 


first half of 1827 282,222,305'1839 . . . . 528,493,842 
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Taking the average date of bills at three months, the amount in 
circulation at any one time would be one-fourth the total amount 
circulated during the year. 

We must now close our extracts from the transactions of the late 
Meeting of the Peripatetic Association, with some notice of one of 
its arrangements by which in a special manner it unites the culture of 
science with the lighter delights of travel. An excursion was plan- 
ned to Arran, and about eighty-four gentlemen, including many of 
the leading geologists, and some of the other distinguished mem- 
bers, proceeded by railway to Ardrossan, whence they crossed by 
steamer to the island,—while another party sailed for the same desti- 
nation direct from Glasgow. The arrangements which were of a 
kind to enable this latter party to devote more time to the in- 
vestigation contemplated than was possible for the other, were 
directed by Professor Nichol, Mr. Thomas Edington junior, 
and Mr. William Murray. As they passed down the river, it 
was agreed that some of the gentlemen should describe the geo- 
logical features of this or any other adjacent district they were ac- 
quainted with ; and accordingly geological lectures and conversations 
as they passed some of the most remarkable objects, whether taken 
in ascenic or scientific sense which Scotland contains, occupied the 
party throughout the voyage. ‘The geological phenomena presented 
by Arran are almost without a parallel; exhibiting within a small 
compass a kind of epitome of the mineral structure of the world, 
and showing in regular progression the successive formations. 

The day \ was remarkably fine and afforded an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the examinations intended. The parties met at Brodick 
Harbour, and thus united, proceeded to Brodick Castle, where 
they were hospitably welcomed by the Marquis of Douglas. On 
their return, and before landing at Ardrossan, a farewell look was 

taken of Arran and its towering pinnacled mountains, which were 
clothed in all the glories of a September sunset. There was a mag- 
nificent panorama of scenery in every direction ; and even the Paps 
of Jura, though not often visible at the spot whose the party was 
placed, were, ‘on this beautiful evening, well defined in the far 
distance, 

We observe that the Association, which by its movements 
carries science among the people throughout the British isles, has 


fixed upon Devonport, Plymouth, and Stonehouse for the next 
meeting. 
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Art. VII.—On the Moral State and Political Union of Sweden and 


Norway, in answer to Mr. S. Laing’s Statement. London: Murray. 
1840. 


Tue recent conditions of these two countries individually and com- 
paratively, has been very differently represented by authors and 
tourists ; the political creed of each having modified and coloured 
the accounts. It is also to be observed that according as the party 
has been a panegyrist or vilifier of Jean-Baptiste-Jules Bernadotte, 
the reigning monarch of these countries, so has been the pictare 
given of their conditions and prospects. It may not be inappro- 
priate, therefore, prior to quoting some of the views put forward in 
the present pamphlet, to glance at the history of Charles John, now 
King of Sweden and Norway, and at the ameliorations he has in- 
troduced since ascending the throne, as well as the opportunities he 
has overlooked for benefitting his subjects, the disappointments he 
has occasioned, or the positive errors he may have committed. Sure 
it is that his reign has neither been one which admits of extreme 
praise nor blame; and yet just as true is it that unless in the ad- 
vanced autumn of his life, he accomplish some grand deed for the 
regeneration of Sweden, not yet promised by his policy, and so as 
to neutralize the effects of past oversight and misconduct. this ex- 
traordinary son of the French Revolution and celebrated general, 
this fortunate republican consular imperial military adventurer, as 
he has been called, will descend to the grave as an unworthy wearer 
of the diadem of the great Vasas. 

There is not to be met with in the records of history a man whose 
fortunes have been more extraordinary than the son of the attorney 
of Gascony, born at the foot of the Pyrenees, a sickly and seven- 
months’ child, as we see it stated in a memoir of him. He was 
not even an eldest son, nor the favourite of his mother; otherwise 
he might never have been heard of, or might have only been found 
the successor of his parent in the paths of a provincial Jaw-practi- 
tioner, instead of rising from the situation of volunteer in the Royal- 
la- Marine, which he entered in 1780, to that of a Marshal of 
France, a Prince of Ponte Corvo, almost a rival of Napoleon, and 
certainly a prominent agent in the downfall of the Emperor; and a 
potentate when the ashes of the other are on their way from an 
island where he died in exile, to be re-interred in the soil over which 
he ruled for years with an iron sway. 

Bernadotte’s character has always shown itself to be of a mixed 
nature, splendid and mighty qualities being opposed by others 
which are mean, and triumphant deeds by actions which force us to 
rank him among narrow-minded and time-serving upstarts. It is 
as a soldier of fortune, a warrior, and a military disciplinarian that 
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he is chiefly remarkable; or, if we must add another brilliant 
qualification, it must be that of haranguing troops on going into 
battle, or re-inspiring them when defeat appeared inevitable; his 
good luck, however, being fully as conspicuous as his merits. 
Whether we behold him under the command of Kleber, at the for- 
tress of Wich, in Italy, or in any of the situations and exploits 
which awakened even the jealousy of Bonaparte, the remark will 
hold true that some great juncture was on the eve of developmeut, 
or that he was happily combined with officers and armies that 
might without his presence have achieved that which flatterers and 
partizans have attributed almost solely to his bravery and wisdom. 

The elevation of Bernadotte to the throne of Sweden, when one 
comes to consider the best accounts of the intrigues and stratagems 
by which a man who was ignorant of the country and of its Jan- 
guage, nay, hardly known to the people over whom he was destined 
to rule, except as a Bonapartean general, was, to human compre- 
hension, a mere matter of chance, depending upon most unlikely 
means and circumstances, and as unexpected on the part of the 
lucky elected as of those whose fate under him was to be principally 
concerned in the choice. It would appear that even the king- 
maker, Napoleon himself, was out-witted, or at least not an active 
or a positive instrument in the elevation. 

But what have been his services to the land which adopted him 
in 1810? Why, his extortions in a pecuniary sense, his public 
prosecutions, his hostility to the freedom of the press, his lavish 
bestowment of titles upon a corrupt nobility, and his expensive 
military establishments and regulations cannot be met by any 
equivalent list of reforms which have been introduced, or even, as 
far as yet seen, contemplated by him. He found Sweden exhausted 
and needful of repose, but after a government extending over thirty 
years, has the national vigour, and public liberty been re-established 
by him? or has a system of rigid economy been instituted, so as to 
hand down the soldier of fortune’s name as that of a great benefactor 
of the human race, or one in any respect in advance of the age or 
even of his predecessors in Scandinavia? ‘T'o be sure the confede- 
ration of Norway with Sweden, and the rapid development of pro- 
Sperity that has since marked the career of the former country claim 
admiration, and would justly entitle Bernadotte to the character of 
a iar-seeing and generous statesman, provided one could believe 
that his policy in this instance was spontaneous, or that he really 
understood what was required by the people of the acquired territory. 
But we find no reason for believing that the old republican general 
Studied the prosperity of Norway, when granting her nearly a repub- 
lican constitution in 1814. ‘There is much that is mercenary in his 
history and disposition ; within these two or three years the Swedish 
people have begun to appreciate according to their manifest worth, 
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his pretensions and qualities ; dissatisfaction is on the increase; 
tumults have taken place ; native blood has been shed in their sup- 
pression; he has become the theme of numberless publications ; 
and, in short, his glory, there is reason for fearing, will set before 
the tomb receives him. While Norway is exhibiting gradual reforms 
and keeping pace with popular demands, Sweden is stationary and 
obliged to submit to deep-rooted and old abuses ; the representative 
system vile; the rule irresponsible; neglect in every department is 
gross; and the evils of flattery and consequent misconception, on 
the part of the sovereign, prevalent. 

Mr. Laing in his “ ‘Tour in Sweden,” published about two years 
ago, in the course of many details as well as discussing general fea- 
tures, gave a forbidding picture of Sweden morally and politically ; 
and being the more remarkable as contrasted with his former able 
work, under the title of a “ Journal of a Residence in Norway,” in 
which he figured as the champion of democracy and the equality of 
condition system. [It is true that his sojourn in Norway had been 
protracted for two years, while in the other it lasted only for about 
the same number of months; and that accordingly many of his 
severe strictures must have been the result of crude ideas, misinfor- 
mation and prejudice. But if his leaning and prepossessions were 
unfavourable to the monarchical and aristocratic workings of the 
Swedish government, we must say that the “ Answer” of the 
present writer, while that of one evidently well acquainted with his 
subject, displays the spirit of Conservatism with about as much per- 
tinacity as Mr. Laing has evinced on the popular side. But it is 
not with the design of striking what may be a just mean betwixt 
the two writers that we proceed to notice some of the contents of 
the present volume, nor to show how smartly the pamphleteer 
assails the author of the “ Tour.” It is rather that we may gather 
some valuable information concerning the moral and political condi- 
tion of Sweden, a subject of which very little is known by the 
majority of England. According to Mr. Laing, the Swedish nation 
stands at the very bottom of the scale of European morality, his 
conclusion being founded on a statistical return ; and he attributes 
this low state to the feudal institutions and the pernicious influence 
of the nobility of the country. These views and conclusions, how- 
ever, are modified or combatted with spirit by the writer before us. 
For example, Mr. L. has said that the Swedish nobility are com- 
paratively uneducated, and that they are “ dissolute, idle, poor, and 
treacherous,” and also that ‘‘ the learned professions and trade are 
held to be beneath the dignity of a Swedish nobleman.” But the 
author of the ‘“*‘ Answer” says,— 


‘To avoid any misconception, we beg leave to state that there is not in 
Sweden anything to be compared to what in Great Britain is called nobility 
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(consisting of peers of the realm, their families and nearest connexions). 
The Swedish nobility resembles rather that of Germany, with the excep- 
tion, however, of forming one of the four orders composing the States of 
Sweden ; it constitutes more a gentry than a nobility. Well, this nobility, 
(or gentry, now you will call it), represented by Mr. Laing as ‘ holding the 
learned professions and trade beneath its dignity,’ fills in a great measure 
the chairs of their universities, cultivates every branch of science, and has 
many of the most learned and distinguished men in its ranks. 

“Mr. Laing’s assertion that the Swedish nobility holds trade and in- 
dustry beneath its dignity is equally false. 

* Several of the first commercial houses in Stockholm have members of 
this gentry at the head of their establishments ; and the greater proportion 
of iron manufactories, foundries, and mines are not only property of mem- 
bers of the nobility, but personally superintended by them. 

‘ Notwithstanding these various occupations, scientific, commercial, and 
industrious, the Swedish nobility embraces generally in its youth the profes- 
sion of arms, to which it is invited by the records of history and the me- 
mory of its forefathers, who led their victorious armies to the Danube, the 
Rhine, the Duna, the Vistula, the Neva, the Moscova, &c.; which, if not 
leading more to conquest, will, no doubt, maintain the independence and 
the integrity of Sweden. Another great mistake of Mr. Laing is to sup- 
pose that this profession can be entered without possessing great acquire- 
ments. In Sweden, as in Prussia, the rank of officer can only be obtained 
after going through the ordeal of very strict examinations, as well in gene- 
ral knowledge as in mathematics, artillery engineering, and other branches 
of the military arts. The truth is, that too much is now exacted from the 
candidate, so as to create an apprehension that officers, instead of being 
ignorants, will rather be pedanis, a by far worse kind of military men.” 


In reply to Mr. Laing’s assertion that the Swedish nobility are, 
with very few exceptions, living upon civil or military employment, 
or on their farms in obscurity and poverty, it is stated,— 


“ Official documents, of incontestable veracity, show that the Swedish 
nobility possesses not less than one-fourth of the whole landed property of 
Sweden, including the very finest and most fertile estates. It owns beside 
this landed property more than half the mines, smelting-works, and forests 
of the country, a large proportion of the most considerable buildings of the 
metropolis, much property in capital, and property of various other deno- 
minations. Even deducting those landed possessions of the nobility, its 
debts, mortgages, and allotments (which, in many instances, belong to the 
junior branches of its families), there would still remain in its possession 
above one-fifth of the general property of Sweden; and we ask Mr. Laing 
to state where the country in Europe is whose nobility, in fair proportion, 
can boast of such a fortune. ‘The nobility of England, the most aristocrat- 
ical country in Europe, does not possess property to the amount of more 
than 100,000,000/., which does not correspond to more than one thirty- 
sixth part of the total property of the country, estimated by Mr. G. R. 
Porter, in his Tables of the Revenue, &c., of the United Kingdom at 
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3,680,000,000/., while the Swedish nobility possesses the fourth part of 
the property of its country, and, adding even the fortunes of the gentry of 
England to that of the nobility, the proportion would still remain in favour 
of the Swedish. But in such cases all calculations are relative to the 
wealth of a country—that of Sweden being, of course, infinitely inferior to 
that of Great Britain. 

“The nobility of Sweden possesses a very great number of country resi- 
dences and chateaux, which, if not comparable perhaps to those in England, 
fully rival those of the rest of Europe, and often surpass them. There, 
surrounded by their sincerely devoted tenants or peasants, they live, not in 
the luxury of the British aristocracy, but with all the ease and comfort 
which renders a country residence agreeable. ‘I'hey do not devote them- 
selves exclusively to the pleasures of the chase, but are occupied with the 
improvement of their estates, the advance of agricultural knowledge, and 
the care of their mines, smelting establishments, and forges, whose pro- 
duce, conveyed to Sheffield and Birmingham, is afterwards transmitted to 
all parts of the globe in that beautiful shape of manufactured steel into 
which British industry knows how to change it. The Swedish gentry exer- 
cise on their estates a most cordial hospitality to every visitor, of which Mr. 
Laing might have partaken if he had had the good sense to get acquainted 
with this respectable class by himself, and not through the medium of his 
radical friends in Christiana, which is about the same as to look to a Chart- 
ist meeting at Birmingham for correct notions on the English nobility ;—it 
is at these delightful country-seats that the Swedish nobility exercise those 
domestic virtues and pious religious feelings which might serve as an exam- 
ple to many, and which insures to them the esteem and affection of their 
countrymen.” 


It is argued, that instead of the existence of the feudal system, so 
as to oppress the peasantry, or to limit their freedom, no such insti- 
tution was ever felt in Sweden. It is admitted, however, that the 
aristocracy is strong, having long struggled with the power of the 
kings, but without ever subverting the liberties of the people; nay, 
that the danger most to be feared is from the people themselves ; 
and the following is our Conservative’s way of supporting his aristo- 
cratical doctrine :— 


“It is from this progress of democracy in Sweden, and particularly from 
the influence acquired by the order of peasants in the legislation of the 
country, that a principle of misunderstood liberty has sprung up, which in- 
volves the most fatal consequences for the morality of the nation. Acting 
upon this principle, the order of peasants insists ‘that everybody has the 
right to distil his own brandy as well as he has the right to make his own 
soup,’ forgetting that the maintenance of social order imperiously requires the 
sacrifice of personal rights to the general welfare. ‘lhis assumed principle of 
liberty has been so much more detrimental to the Swedish people, as the 
order of peasants has applied it, in the manner generally adopted by cemo- 
cracy when it obtains the upper hand, with all kinds of injustice against the 
rights of other citizens, and has, in the last Diets, obtained the privilege of 
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paying for its home-distilled brandy even less excise than the very small 
duty imposed upon the proprietors of other estates for their own distillations ; 
by which means a distillery of brandy has been introduced in nearly every 

easant’s dwelling, the number of those officially known amounting now to 
no less than 121,800! of which 120,000 belong to the peasantry, it is true 
all of a very small size, but producing 18,000,000 out of 22,000,000 kanns 
(two-thirds of a gallon). 

‘‘Thus has been produced the fatal result mentioned by Mr. Laing, 
viz. that the consumption of brandy, which in 1786 amounted only to 
5,400,000 kanns for the joint population of Sweden and Finland, has in- 
creased now to 22,000,000 kanns for the population of Sweden alone. 

“Under such circumstances it will not be wonderful if the moral state of 
the rural population of Sweden should decline by degrees, from the constant 
and daily use of a liquor so strong as the common Swedish brandy (generally 
6° above proof) and which, being fabricated at home, is within the constant 
and immediate reach of the peasant. His welfare must suffer, from this 
pernicious abuse, in every point of view; consuming more than his means 
allow, it must lead him to moral and physical degradation, and to economi- 
cal ruin. 

“We admit these facts with perfect candour, but we beg to put the ques- 
tion whether, as Mr. Laing insinuates, this state of things derives from the 
aristocratic organization of the country, or whether it is not, on the contrary, 
the rising ascendancy of democracy which thus has effected the decline of 
the morality of the people? It becomes curious to examine whether the 
same results have not occurred in England, corroborating thereby the de- 
cline of morality by the increase of democracy.” 


The decline of morality in England by the increase of democracy 
is by no means clear. Neither, if we are to believe Dr. Lang, is 
our pamphleteer borne out in his assertion when he travels to the 
United States of America. 

Other causes by the author of the “ Answer” are mentioned for 
the progress of immorality in Sweden, more or less of a democratical 
character ; among which is the greater division of landed property 
than was the case before, and the bad state of the prisons, where 
there is said to be no classification,—transportation being also 
unknown ; while if democratic Norway be compared with aristocratic 
Sweden, the difference is not so very gloomy for the latter as has 
been represented by Mr. Laing. Says the writer before us,— 


‘Comparing the table of crimes committed in Sweden and Norway 
during the years 1835, 1836, and 1837, it will be found that, in proportion 
to the population of the two countries (3,000,000 in Sweden, and 1,200,000 
in Norway), in the first class of crimes, the cases of murder and poisoning 
are less frequent in Norway than in Sweden, but that cases of arson, child- 
murder, and perjury are more so in Norway than in Sweden; that in the 
second class, the cases of forgery are less frequent in Norway than in 
Sweden, but the cases of assault are the reverse, being less frequent in 
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Sweden than in Norway ; and that in the third class the thefts are in nearly 
the same proportion in both countries.” 


Then as tothe material prosperity of the two countries, we are 
told,— 


‘* The existence of such prosperity in Norway has been fally admitted by 
us in the preceding pages, and with much satisfaction, explaining at the 
same time the causes of its existence, far different, however, from those 
assigned by Mr. Laing. But let us ask, does this growing prosperity of 
Norway preclude a similar happy state for Sweden ? 

‘“‘ The finances, the great artery of the social body, are in Sweden in the 
most flourishing condition ; the annual income of the country exceeds con- 
siderably its expenditure ; there is no national debt, and the country is less 
taxed than any other in Europe, even less than the United States of Ame- 
rica. ‘The annual savings of Sweden have enabled her to expend since the 
peace of 1814 asum of above 15,000,000 rix-dollars for the construction of 
canals, clearing of rivers, erection of piers and for improving the state of 
defence of her sea-ports ; Sweden has a national bank, under the exclusive 
management of deputies elected by the States-General ; a bank, exchang- 
ing on demand (and at a rate fixed once for all by the States-General) her 
notes for gold or silver, its circulation of paper amounting to 30,000,000 
rix-dollars, while its vaults contain the value of 20,000,000 rix-dollars in 
gold and silver, and that of 25,000,000 in securities, showing thus an over- 
plus of 15,000,000. 

**Sweden’s manufacturing industry has doubled within the last ten years ; 
her agriculture has made great progress; and she is now independent of 
other countries for her supply of grain. The population of Sweden has in- 
creased so as to make it now equal to what it was at the time when Finland 
was joined with her. 

‘*Sweden possesses a well-organised and disciplined army, and a re- 
spectable navy, which carries more than 2500 heavy guns on board her 
vessels. 

‘* These incontrovertible facts would lead to the rational conclusion, if 
the position of Mr. Laing is true, that the political institutions of a country 
are the principal guides to its prosperity, that those of Sweden, qualified 
by him (p. 430) as ‘ laws, institutions, and spirit of government in the dark 
and the barbarous middle ages,’ are, in point of fact, not so very despicable, 
considering the undoubted flourishing state of that country. The forms, it 
is true, are heavy ; the legislative machinery of four chambers, too compli- 
cated ; but the spirit of the nation is sound, and far from being that of the 
‘ dark and barbarous middle ages ;’ it verges tuo much, we fear, to what Mr. 
Laing calls ‘ enlightened,’ and might, if proper care is not taken to prevent 
it, cause the vessel of state to be wrecked, as Sir Robert Peel so happily 
expressed it, ‘on the dirty shoal of progressive reform,’ which cannot but 
ultimately conduct to that type of social perfection happily attained by the 
United States of America; with their Lynch laws, expediency, tar-and- 
feather ducking, nullification, horsewhipping, slavery, slave-breeding, uni- 
versal suffrage, voluntary system, and other liberal means and institutions of 
democratical mob-government.” 
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The politics of the Pamphleteer were pretty clearly indicated hy 
this last extract, which, however, would lead one to over-estimate 
the condition of Sweden, as well as do injustice to other countries 
the prosperity of which is much more apparent. Nor were we pre- 
pared to hear that Norway was so much indebted to, or dependent 
upon, the confederated country as is represented in our next ex- 
tract :— 


“Mr. Laing speaks very highly of the prosperity of Norway, and we are 
happy to admit this prosperity; but as we have shown that it cannot arise 
from the great division of property, since such division being still more ex- 
tended in Sweden would, upon the principle of Mr. Laing, produce the 
same results there, which he does not allow to be the case; and further, as 
we have shown that this prosperity cannot spring from the legislative form 
of government in Norway, leaving so vast a field to yearn after, even in a 
liberal sense; we must look to some other causes for the admitted pro- 
sperity of Norway : we think we shall easily find the reason ; it resides in her 
anion with Sweden. The following are our arguments for this conclusion :— 

‘“* Norway cannot but prosper while it is covered by Sweden like a shield 
(see the map) from the only power which can have any intention of attacking 
her, maintaining xeither army nor fleet, and leaving to Sweden all the 
weight of the common defence. Norway cannot but prosper while the ex- 
penses for her‘royalty do not amount to more than 20,000/. a-year (15,0007. 
for the King, and 5000/. for the Crown Prince, whose royal establishments 
are maintained in Sweden). Norway cannot but prosper when the advan- 
tages granted to her in the markets of Sweden give her a profit in the ba- 
lance of trade of more than cent. per cent., and deprive Sweden of a con- 
siderable portion of her foreign trade; as, for instance, in the trade with 
Great Pritain, where, of the average number ofa thousand ships which ar- 
rive annually in the British ports from the Scandinavian peninsula, and of 
which 700 were formerly Swedes and 300 Norwegians, the proportion is 
now 700 Norwegians to 300 Swedes. 

‘* Norway, before the union, was, for five hundred years, a mere province 
of Denmark, administered by Danish functionaries and by Danish laws, 
forced to send her sailors to Denmark and to build her ships for the account 
of Denmark, having no constitution, and being subject to the sway of the 
absolute kings of Denmark. Norway is, since the union, an independent 
kingdom, has its own legislation, its own government, its own laws, and its 
own finances, without a single functionary who is not a Norwegian. 

‘‘Such are the immense benefits which Norway has derived from her 
union with Sweden. Her prosperity is then the result of this union, and not 
at all of a greater division of property than in Sweden, which is not the 
case,—or of the democratic form of her legislation, the popularity of which 
would suffer materially if the Norwegiin people were called upon to make 
the sacrifices required everywhere else for the maintenance of national in- 
dependence, which are now in a great part provided for by Sweden. Her 
democratic form of legislation would never have acquired her actual popu- 
larity, if Norway had been obliged, like other free nations, to waste its blood 
and its treasures in the attaintment of this liberiy. No; it has fallen to her 
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like a gift from heaven. For many centuries a mere province, under the 
absolute although mild sway of the kings of Denmark, without ever makin 

the least attempt at emancipation, Norway awoke one day, and found itself 
transformed into a free and independent kingdom, having obtained all kind 


of liberties—by whom, if not by the exertion and by the sacrifices of Swe- 
den?” 


Charles John has frequently boasted of having enriched and 
exalted his adopted country ; but amongthe Swedes themselves very 
different representations are current, severely impugning not only 
his government, but exhibiting Sweden in a light by no means the 
same as that created by the author of the pamphlet before us. We 
find, for instance, that Captain Lindeberg in his contributions to- 
wards the History of Sweden since November 5, 1810, a work 
which has produced an extreme sensation in that country, thus ex- 
presses himself ;—‘* The result of our inquiries has been, while en- 
deavouring to discover to what height of glory, power, and happi- 
ness it really was, to which the country has been lifted up since 1810, 
that during that time she has now no victories on the field of glory, 
has not extended her territorities, but on the contrary has lost the 
opportunity for doing so which in all probability occurred,—has 
seen its old conquests sold away, and the new one, which it might 
perhaps have obtained, changed, not to a gain for Sweden, but to 
a, present to its king personally. We have seen the advantage af- 
forded by a fortunate conjuncture—that of a foreign colony being 
made over to our country, transformed into a benefit for the Crown 
Prince himself. We have beheld the sovereign, in order to uphold 
his dignity, develop a severity, as yet without a parallel in our 
annals. We have seen the liberty of discussion which was appro- 
priated to itself by the Swedish people before the 5th of November, 
1810, suffer afterwards repeated mutilations, partly by the law 
being illegally modified, and partly by their being applied in a dif- 
ferent spirit from that in which they were enacted. Lastly, we 
have seen the taxes levied in the kingdom, since the above named 
epoch, trebled in amount. All this is, according to the common 


ideas of mankind, no benefit to a country, either as respects boun- 
daries, money, or freedom.” 
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Art. VIII.—On the Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some Parts of 
Geological Science. By Joun Pye Smitu, D.D., F.R.S., & F.G.S., 
Divinity Tutor in the Protestant Dissenting College at Homerton. 
London: Jackson and Walford. 1840. 

THE present volume is a second and improved edition of a series of 

Lectures appointed by the “ Committee of the Congregational Li- 

brary,” upon one of the most important subjects connected with 
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science, and theological as well as biblical literature; and as the 
opinions here put forth are designed to show how geological facts and 
scriptural narrative may be reconciled and felt to be perfectly har- 
monious, by a man of very considerable attainments in science and 
letters, and of unquestioned piety and ability, we shall lay before 
our readers some of the conclusions at which he has arrived. Dr. 
Pye Smith differs from many orthodox, evangelical, and thorough 
believers in the truth of the entire canon of Scripture, in the re- 
spect which he pays to geologists, the rank to which the study is 
entitled even in the circle of exact sciences, and the eminence to which 
it has already risen. Indeed it appears to us that he entertains a 
rather too high and in some degree an overweening estimate of its 
present position, of its recent development, and of its precise con- 
quests. We do not mean to say that it does not deserve to rank 
even next to astronomy; neither that any one is competent to pro- 
nounce positive opinions upon its merits and advancement who has 
not devoted many years to its investigation. Even some of the 
grand divisions into which the science may be thrown, require a 
lifetime to cultivate and to improve ; which will be the more readily 
admitted when it is understood that without profound knowledge in 
a variety of the more exalted sciences, no one can proceed a step 
beyond the most superficial geological knowledge, or be capable of 
making new observations, so as to enlarge its triumphs. ‘The con- 
nexion of this one branch, which is of vast magnitude as well as of 
surpassing sublimity, is so intimate with geography, mineralogy, 
natural philosophy, astronomy, chemistry, natural history in all its 
departments, comparative anatomy, &c., that it may be very readily 
admitted, however rapid its advances have been during the last 
fifty years, nay ten years, that there still remains so much to be 
done, that no humble and unprejudiced inquirer is entitled to pro- 
nounce at least any opinion that would imply that the Mosaic ac- 
count of the Creation was erroneous or false. The authority of the 
Hebrew records are still unimpaired; and were we to seek for 
grounds that should force us to pause before impugning their ve- 
racity, because of any theory that has been propounded as resting 
on geological discoveries, what more would be necessary than to ad- 
duce the fact that some of those theories which were a few years 
back put forward with the greatest assurance, have now become 
obsolete and even ridiculous in the eyes of those who entertained 
them formerly? What a striking evidence have we of this change 
on the part of one of the most skilful, patient, honest, and profound 
geologists that ever existed,—Dr. Buckland ‘we mean,—in his 
Bridgewater Treatise when compared with his Reliquie Diluviane. 

But are geological investigations to be relinquished because they 
have not yet accomplished all that has been demanded both by the 
enemies and some of the friends of the science? Or are pious -per- 
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sons and zealous believers in the testimony of the Holy Scriptures 
to be scared by the thought that it is dangerous to cultivate the 
study of geology lest at last it should be found opposed to their reli- 
gious creed? Let all who entertain any of these preposterous notions 
read the compact and cheap volume before us, which so ably and 
eloquently disposes of their unreasonableness and absurdity. All 
truth must be consistent, whether it is to be studied in the Words or 
the Works of God. It is offering him dishonour, however reverential 
a man’s professions may be, when his practice expresses that he is 
afraid of truth in one shape, lest it should contradict the opinions 
he has formed according as he thinks is detailed of it in another. 

We must recommend too the manner in which our author has 
spoken of the class sometimes sneered at under the term geologists, 
just as if a great majority of the persons deserving of the title were not 
merely the antagonists of revealed religion, but as if their contri- 
butions to our knowledge had not accomplished great things in behalf 
of natural religion ; and when the day arrives, which we see no reason 
to despair, when a complete agreement between, and mutual illus- 
tration of, the Bible and Science will be perceived, then, instead of 
disparagement and illiberal insinuations being in vogue to the injury 
of the earlier labourers in the spacious and splendid field of geology, 
the gratitude due to these indefatigable, fair, and honest inguirers 
will be in proportion to the harvest they have won. 

In the early part of his volume our author notices the nature and 
variety of discoveries which these investigators have accumulated, 
holding with them that they point to periods of material, vegetable, 
and diurnal existence immeasurably beyond that described by Moses 
in Genesis. Having found himself compelled by the testimony 
of his senses, by the unwavering and corroborative reports of num- 
berless explorers, and by the plainest rules of reasoning, to arrive at 
the conclusion mentioned, he thinks, seeing that conclusion to be alto- 
gether inconsistent with the opinions which are very extensively 
entertained of what Scripture hath narrated, that it is necessary to 
revise these latter opinions, in order to discover if they are war- 
ranted by being asserted or implied in the Sacred Record. 

But besides examining what we may call the creed of the Scrip- 
turalists as compared with geological facts, and finding the discre- 
pancies between them to be extreme both as to number and import- 
ance, he applies himself to the principal methods which have been 
resorted to for reconciling or overcoming the appalling difficulties, 
finding none of the schemes or theories to be exactly that to which 
he can yield his credence. He then goes into his own method, be 
it observed, after strongly expressing himself as a believer in the 
geological deductions, and also in the “ certain and infallible truth 
of all that is taught in the Holy Scriptures, when taken in its own 
genuine sense.” Accordingly, the reader is treated to a great deal 
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of Biblical criticism, in which not a few conjectures enter, as well 
as principles of interpretation, which appear to us to be the result of 
Jong and earnest study, and significantly to bear upon the questions 
at issue. It will therefore be now our duty to accompany him at 
some length in his attempt to elicit the true sense of the Mosaic 
account, in the hope that he may still the alarms of some tender 
and timid consciences, or at least afford strong reasons for believing 
that the reconciliation sought to be effected is yet to be established. 

One of the principles desired to be kept in view, or rather some 
of the consequences of a principle inseparable from the nature and 
attributes of the Infinite Spirit are, that we can only have analogi- 
cal or comparative ideas of the Deity, and that every representation 
concerning him must be adapted to that end,—that the materials of 
such comparison must be different, according to the varying states 
of mental improvement in which different minds are found,—and 
that the earliest revelations must have been conveyed by the use of 
the materials derived from the knowledge possessed by the subjects 
of those revelations, and the revelations under which they stood to 
beings and circumstances around them. In a word each revelation 
must have been intelligible. 

« We are thus led to another observation,” Dr. Smith proceeds 
to say, “ which will bring us to the principle proposed as the solu- 
tion of the Biblical question, with reference not only to geology, but 
to human science universally. It is this :—the revelations, succes- 
sively given to the fathers of mankind, were conveyed in represen- 
tations to the senses, chiefly that of sight, and in words descriptive 
of those representations.” In this way God brought himself down, 
not to the comprehension of untutored men, but to their “ apprehen- 
sive capacity.” ‘I‘hen there was also a similarly characteristic style 
in the Scriptures when they spoke of natural phenomena. For ex- 
ample, ‘‘ the mention which is made of the heavenly bodies evidently 
relates to their use to men as Juminaries, and as measures of time ; 
and it gives no hint of any other relations and uses.” One of the 
beliefs which naturally arose from this method of speech with regard 
to our globe was that it is an extended plane. Again,— 


“With respect to the animal system, the knowledge of the ancient He- 
brews did not go beyond what might be expected from men in their cireum- 
stances. ‘They appear to have ascribed distinct intellectual functions to the 
region of the kidneys (usually rendered the reins,) and the liver. The 
referred pain to the bones ; and they seem to have not had the least know- 
ledge of the nervous system. ‘There is no word in Hebrew for the brain 
and nerves except that which denotes the marrow of the bones, with which 
it is probable they confounded the. cerebral and nervous substance ; and 
even that word was a derivative from another signifying fat. Yet upon 
this defective physiology the language of Scripture is formed for the cXpres- 
sion of sensations and many intellectual operations.” 
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The following are conclusions from this mode of reasoning :— 


* ‘We have thus seen it placed beyond the possibility of a doubt, that it is 
the manner of the Scriptures, and most copiously in their earliest written 
parts, to speak of the Deity, his nature, his perfections, his purposes, and 
his operations, in language borrowed from the bodily and mental constitution 
of man, and from those opinions, concerning the works of God in the natural 
world, which were generally received by the people to whom the blessing of 


revelation was granted. 
‘That so the fact is, cannot be denied: and will any dare to find fault 


with it? Is it not sufficient to satisfy any rational man, that it has pleased 
Him who cannot err to make use of this method? We have no right to 
demand any more satisfaction. But let it not be forgotten, what has already 
been stated, that, not only is this style that which alone would have been 
intelligible in the early ages of the world; but it is still the best adapted 


for universal use. 
** An observation now arises to our view, which must, I cannot but think, 


force itself with irresistible conviction upon any impartial mind. If it was 
not unworthy of the Adorable Majesty of Gop to permit HIMsELF to be de- 
scribed in terms infinitely beneath him, and which require our watchfulness 
and pious care, lest we take up with conceptions far remote from the spiritu- 
ality of the Divine Nature, and the purity of christian worship ; MUCH MORE 
may it be regarded as consonant with the honour of his word, that its refe- 
rences to natural objects should be, in the character of thought and expres- 
sion, such as comported with the knowledge of the age in which they were 


delivered. 
‘‘ Again: the completed manifestations of the Divine Will in the New 


Testament raise us to a justness and purity of conception concerning ‘the 
things of God,’ far superior to that which the ministrations of Moses and 


the prophets could supply. The one was obscure, tinctured with the 


spirit of bondage, only apreparatory and temporary system : but the other is 
the ‘ministration of righteousness,’ in comparison with which the former 
‘had no glory.’ We stand therefore upon safe ground, and are fully war- 
ranted by divine authority to translate the language of the Old Testament 
upon physical subjects, into such modern expressions as shall be agreeable 


to the reality of the things spoken of.” 


It may already be perceived what our author’s drift is in applying 
these rules of interpretation to the objects of natural science ; an 
that although in his examination of the various methods for the 
removal of the difficulties and alleged contradictions between geology 
and the Scriptures, he impugns one of them which represents the 
Mosaic Records as being the language of mythic poetry, yet that 
he has recourse to what may be denominated a strong metaphorical 
scheme, one at least by which these records to ordinary readers are 
in a great measure sacrificed. Our purpose, however, is not criti- 
cism concerning the comparative value of the author’s theory, so 
much as the business of giving a fair view of some of its leading prin- 
ciples and particular applications. Accordingly we go on to quote 
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part of what is said by him upon the First verse of the First chap- 
ter of Genesis—‘ In the beginning, God created the heavens and 
the earth :”"— 


“The phrase ‘ the heavens and the earth,’ though not always used by the 
sacred writers in the full sense, is the most comprehensive that the Hebrew 
language affords, to designate the universe of dependent being; and on ac- 
count of the connexion, it requires to be so taken in this place. It thus cor- 
responds to the expressions in the New Testament ; ‘ All things that are in 
the heavens and that are on the earth, the visible and the invisible ; the 
all things.’ This sublime sentence therefore stands, as an independent 
axiom, at the head of the sacred volume, announcing that there was an 
epoch, a point in the flow of infinite duration, when the whole of the de- 
pendent world, or whatever portivn of it first had existence, was brought 
into being ; and that this commencement of being was not from pre-exist- 
ent materials, nor by fortune, chance, or accident, nor through the skill of 
any finite agent, but absolutely and solely by the will, wisdom, and power 
of the OnE and Onty Gop. It was a creation, in the proper sense; not a 
modelling or new-forming. The phrase, ‘ In the beginning’ is used several 
times in Scripture, to denote the commencement of whatever flow of time, 
or series of things, the subject spoken of requires. One of the primary 
doctrines of the New Testament is, ‘In the beginning was the Worp;’ 
shewing that the Word was already in existence, at the point of time spoken 
of, did not then begin to be, and consequently must have existed in all 
prior time. But here the expression specifies an action as taking place at 
this point of time; an act of the Infinite Being. But wuen that beginning 
was, when that act was put forth, it was not the design of revelation to 
inform us. Carry it back as far as we may, there is ETERNITY beyond it; 
and compared with that eternity, all finite duration sinks into a moment. 

‘“‘In the same manner we understand the recapitulation in chap. ii. 1—38 ; 
the commencement of the briefer narrative, in chap. ii. 4; and the reasonof 
the sabbath given in the fourth commandment, Exodus xx. 11. All that 
the Israelities could understand by ‘the heavens and the earth,’ all that 
they knew and all that it concerned them to know, was ‘ made,’ (adjusted, 
arranged, appropriated to new purposes, for so the word often signifies,) * in 
six days.’ There is just as much reason to interpret that commandment, as 
representing the Deity to ‘ faint and be weary,’ in direct contradiction to 
other parts of the Bible, as to maintain that it teaches the proper creation of 
the universe to have taken place immediately before the institution of the 
sabbath. 

“Here I trust that, without assumption or captiousness, I may express 
regret that Dr. Buckland, in his Bridgewater Treatise, instead of relying on 
his own sound and clear judgment, obtained a note from one of his learned 
fellow Professors, which appears very obscure and quite nugatory. If it 
had any application to the matter at all, it would rather go to darken the 
evidence of a proper creation being here asserted, or declared in any other 
part of the Bible. Such aid was not needed. 

“Whether the origitial writer of this sacred archive was Moses, or whe- 
ther he was placing at the head of his work, a composition of an earlier 
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patriarch, the calm majesty and simplicity of the declaration give, as a mate 
ter of internal evidence, the strong presumption that he spoke with autho- 
rity ; that he only repeated what the Omniscient Spirit had commanded 
him to say andwrite. The declaration is, in the New Testament, adduced 
as an object of faith ; which implies a divine testimony.” 


If it be asked what was the condition or constitution of the first 
created matter, our author answers that he is inclined to betake 
himself to the nebular hypothesis. He says also,— 


“IT must profess it as the most reasonable supposition, and the correlate 
of the nebular theory, that God originally gave being to the primordial ele- 
ments of things, the very small number of simple bodies, endowing each 
with its own wondrous properties. Then, that the action of those pro- 
perties, in the ways which his wisdom ordained, and which we call laws, 
produced and is still producing, all the forms and changes of organic and 
inorganic natures; and that the series is by Him destined to proceed, in 
combinations and multiplications ever new, without limit of space or end of 
duration, to the unutterable admiration and joy of all holy creatures, and to 
the eternal display of H1s glory ‘ who fixed the wondrous frame.” 


Upon the Second verse, ‘‘ And the earth was without form and 


void, and darkness was upon the face of the deep,” the following is 
said :— 


‘The first inquiry here is, What relation does this paragraph bear to the 
preceding? Is it the relation of close connexion, and immediate sequence ; 
or does it only express posteriority, without defining the separating inter- 
val? My conviction is, not the former, but the latter. 

**The question will be answered by attending to the connecting particle. 
As it is rendered in our Version, it naturally excites the idea of immediate 
sequence. But a few words will shew that this would be an unwarranted 
inference from the expression in the original. This prefixed conjunction is 
the general connecting particle of the language ; but the mode of connexion 
may be extremely various, and is always to be ascertained by a consideration 
of the circumstances in every case. It may be copulative, or disjunctive, or ad- 
versative ; or it may express a mere annexation to a former topic of discourse, 
the connexion being only that of the subject matter, or the continuation of 
the composition. This continuative use forms one of the most marked pe~ 
culiarities of the Hebrew idiom ; and it comprehends every variety of mode 
in which one train of sentiment may be appended to another. As this pre- 
fix is most usually rendered and, in our Version, (though frequently by 
other conjunctions,) the English reader has it in his power to observe the 
variety in the shades of meaning, and the differing grounds upon wh ch it 
connects sentiments and expressions. The two sentences are thus rendered 
by a cautious and judicious critic, the late Dr. Dathe of Leipzig: ‘In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth. But afterwards the earth 
became waste and desolate.’ 

* A most important subject of our inquiry is the genuine meaning of the 


word which we render earth ; and which, in passing, it may be remarked 
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has an etymological affinity with the words of the same signification in all 
the Teutonic languages, to which class ours belongs, the ancient Persian, 
those allied to the Hebrew, and the Sanscrit. I assure my friends that I 
have not spared time and pains in pursuing this inquiry; and the result I 
will briefly give. The most general sense of the word is, the portion of 
the universe which the Supreme Lord has assigned for the habitation of 
mankind. When it is conjoined with ‘the heavens,’ it denotes the entire 
created world : but it is evident of itself, that the practical understanding 
of the phrase would be in conformity with the ideas of the people who used 
it. Frequently it stands for the land of Palzstine; and indeed for any 
country or district that is mentiened or referred to in the connexion. Some- 
times it denotes a mere plot of ground; and sometimes the soil, clay and 
sand, or any earthy matter. Often it is put, figuratively, for mankind, as 
the inhabitants of the world. Considering all the evidence of the case, I can 
find no reason against our regarding the word, subsequently to the first 
verse, and throughout the whole description of the six days, as designed to 
express the part of our world which God was adapting for the dwelling of 
man and the animals connected with him. Of the spheroidal figure of the 
earth, it is evident that the Hebrews had not the most distant conception. 
The passages which have been quoted, and many others, abundantly con- 
vince me that it never entered into the purpose of Revelation to teach men 
veographical facts, or any other kind of physical knowledge. | 

‘“‘T must profess then my conviction that we are not obliged by the terms 
made use of, to extend the narrative of the six days to a wider application 
than this; @ description, in expressions adapted to the ideas and capacities 
of mankind in the earliest ages, of a series of operations, by which the Being 
of omnipotent wisdom and goodness adjusted and furnished the earth generally, 
but, as the particular subject under consideration here, a rortion of its 
surface, for most glorious purposes ; in which a newly formed creature should 
be the object of those manifestations of the authority and grace of the Most 
High, which shall to eternity show forth his perfections above all other 
methods of their display. 

“This portion of the earth I conceive to have been a part of Asia, lying 
between the Caucasian ridge, the Caspian Sea, and Tartary, on the north, 
the Persian and Indian Seas on the south, and the high mountain ridges 
which run at considerable distances, on the eastern and the western flank. 
I venture to think that man, as first created, and for many ages afterwards, 
did not extend his race beyond these limits; and therefore had no con- 
nexion with the extreme east, the Indian and Pacific clusters of islands, 
Africa, Europe, and America; in which regions we have ocular demon- 
stration that animal and vegetable creatures had existed, to a vast amount, 
uninterruptedly, through periods past, of indescribable duration. 

“This region was first, by atmospheric and geological causes of previous 
Operation under the will of the Almighty, brought into a condition of super- 
ficial ruin, or some kind of general disorder. With reverence I propose the 
supposition, that this state was produced by the subsidence of the region, of 
which the immediate cause might be the same that we know has often 
Wrought a similar effect in various districts upon the earth’s surface ; namely 
that which is probably the cause of earthquakes, a movement, (which may 
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be in all the degrees of intensity,) of the igneous fluid mass below. Extreme 
darkness has been often known to accompany such phenomena. This is the 
unforced meaning of the two words rendered ‘without form and void,’ 
Those words (tohu vabohu) are elsewhere in the Hebrew Bible used to de- 
scribe ruined cities, wild wastes of desert-land, and figuratively anything that 
is empty, unsubstantial or useless. 

‘The sacred record presents to us the district described as overflowed 
with water, and its atmosphere so turbid that extreme gloominess prevailed, 
‘ Darkness was upon the face of the deep,’ the ‘ waters’ mentioned just be- 
fore. Both this deluge, from the flowing in of a sea or rivers, and the 
darkness, would be the effect of an extensive subsidence. The Hebrew 
word does not necessarily mean the absolute privation of light: it is used 
in relation to various circumstances of partial darkness: and we know that 
conditions of the atmosphere have locally happened, in ancient and in recent 
times, in which the noon-day has become dark as an ordinary night. The 
Divine power acted through the laws of gravity and molecular attraction ; 
and, where requisite, in an immediate, extraordinary, or miraculous man- 
ner. The atmosphere over the region became so far cleared as to be per- 
vious to light, though not yet perfectly transparent. In this process, the 
watery vapour collected into floating masses, the clouds ; which, as we have 
seen, the ancient Hebrews expressed by the phrase ‘ waters above the firm- 
ament.’ Elevations of land took place, by upheaving igneous force; and 
consequently the waters flowed into the lower parts, producing lakes and, 
probably the Caspian Sea, which manifestly belonged to the very region. 
The elevated land was now clothed with vegetation instantly created. By 
the fourth day, the atmosphere over this district had become pellucid ; and, 
had there been a human eye to have beheld, the brightness of the sun would 
have been seen, and the other heavenly bodies after the sun was set. Ani- 
mals were produced by immediate creation, in this succession ; the inhabi- 
tants of the waters, birds, and land-animals; all in the full vigour of their 
natures. No mention is made of the thousands of tribes of insects, mollusc- 
ous creatures, and animalcules ; whose number, we know, transcends calcu- 
lation. It is generally assumed by commentators that they are included in | 
‘the things that creep.’ But this very phrase supplies an illustration of the 
scripture-style, as condescending to the limited knowledge and the simple 
associations of comparatively uncultivated men. Last of all, God formed 
his noblest earthly creature: ‘in the image of God created He him,’ in the 
command of physical faculties, the possession of intellect, a dominion over 
the lower creation, and the noblest enjoyment of all, the image of the divine 
holiness.” 


We presume that some of these conjectures will startle the general 
reader, and therefore in the author’s own words, we must allow him 
room for further reasoning and illustration, viz. in support of the 
limited interpretation put upon the Mosaic narrative :— 


** A consideration, which not merely justifies but renders necessary the 
interpretation here proposed, arises from the incongruity, and in fact reci- 
procal ruin, which would have taken place ifall plants and animals had been 
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created at the same epoch. Many plants could not have lived, unless time 
had been given for them to establish themselves, before the introduction of 
other species into the contiguous soil. Provision also needed to be made 
for each kind of animal, before it was brought forth to occupy its destined 
place. Single pairs of each would all have perished in a very short time, 
some being immediately consumed, and others then dying for want. Take 
the example of the inhabitants of the waters, fresh or salt. They are almost 
all carnivorous ; and each individual requires, for but a day’s  suste- 
nance, vast multitudes of the smaller kinds, we must say countless myriads, 
if we consider the visible insects and the invisible animalcules which consti- 
tutes the food of many species. In like manner, with regard to reptiles, 
birds, and land-animals, it was necessary that those species, in both the 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms, on which other animals must have de- 
pended for their support, should have been in existence a time sufficient to 
insure a multiplication adequate to two purposes ; a provision for the un- 
failing supply of the feeding creatures, and a redundancy sufficient to pre- 
serve and adequately increase the stock. It follows that the creation of all 
species, both vegetable and animal, must have been gradual, and with inter- 
vals adjusted by unerring benevolence and wisdom. Therefore the scene of 
the six days’ operations, which I have endeavoured to shew was only one of 
those districts which in different periods were centres of creation, could not 
but be very limited. 

‘The condescending principle of the narrative is manifested, in a striking 
manner, by the description of the fourth day. The sun is mentioned as the 
greatest luminary, the moon as the next in magnitude and importance, and 
the other shining orbs are grouped together as if they formed, even when 
all combined, the least object of consideration. ‘The heavenly bodies are 
represented, not as being at that time created, (for that word, which occurs 
in verses 1 and 27, is not the word used here), but ‘made,’ constituted or 
appointed, to be ‘luminaries,’ for such is the meaning of the word used : 
and their design is specified with an exactitude very observable: to afford 
light, and to furnish standards for the divisions of time, the operations of 
agriculture, and religious or other social observations. Had it been the 
purpose of revelation, to give a view of creation according to the physical 
reality, can we imagine that no reference would have been made to superior 
creatures, of whom the subsequent Scriptures say so much, under an appel- 
lative which designates only their work and office,—angels? Or that no 
mention would occur of the planets, and their satellites, as distinct from the 
fixed stars? And that all the notice taken of the astral system would lie 
in two words,—‘ and the stars?’—If not our earth merely, but the entire 
solar sytem, were to be this instant blotted out of existence, it would be no 
more missed in the aspect of the universe,—EXCEPT TO THE GLORIOUS 
Creator's EYE,—than a grain of sand blown away from the sea-shore ! 
Yet it is most evident that any person not acquainted with the true system 
of the world, would, after his most careful study of this portion of the Bible, 
rest in the conclusions, that our earth is, not in moral importance only, but 
in physical magnitude, by far the greatest of the Creator’s works; and that 
the entire furniture of the heavens is solely a provision for our convenience 
and comfort.” 
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To other two perplexing subjects we must invite attention. The 
first of these is the dominion of pain and death over the animal 
creation; the general opinion having been by Scripturalists that 
before the Fall of our first parents neither of the evils (speaking 
humanly) had a place, while the disclosures of geology and physio- 
logy, unless a multitude of miracles be supposed to have been con- 
stantly employed, show that “ production and growthin all organized 
beings have their correlates in decay and dissolution,” our author 
being of opinion that the Sacred narrative gives some countenance 


indirectly in support of his views. He remarks upon this subject, 
as we now quote :— 


‘‘The constitution of animated beings, founded upon the divine will, is 
expressed in the words, ‘ Be fruitful, and multiply.’ This involves the 
preservation of species, but a succession of individuals ; which would neces- 
sarily imply a departure of precedent individuals. The law of organization, 
from the embryo formation to the animal maturity, is carried on in the way 
of a continual separation of particles and their replacement by new ones 
which the nutritive process incessantly furnishes. ‘T’o this process, impass- 
able limits are set, by the most certain laws of the Creator’s ordination ; 
those of gravity and chemical action. ‘To suppose that those laws should 
be abrogated, or, what would amount to the same thing, be perpetually sus- 
pended, would involve a contradiction; it would be abolishing the very 
essential condition of organized existence. When a certain point was 
reached, separation, changed combination, and dissolution of the molecules, 
must take place ; the rudiment and sure introducer of death. 

‘* Were it not so, were animated beings to increase and multiply without 
the departure of the preceding generations, they would, at no immense 
distance of time, go beyond the provision of nutritive support, and the limits 
of appropriate habitation : the land, the air, and the waters, would be filled ; 
food would fail, and death with aggravated suffering would be the infallible 
consequence. This terrible consummation would the more speedily ensue, 
as, by the supposition made, the only means of nutrition would lie in vege- 
table matter. 

“* The threatening of death, upon a violation of the easy test of obedience, 
seems very clearly to imply, that the subjects of this law had a knowledge 
of what death was; otherwise, they could not have known what the threat- 
ening meant. The idea of their having had set before them, as the penalty 
of violating the law, an unknown and undefined suffering, does not seem 
congruous to the wisdom and dignity of legislation. 

‘Tt would next be proper to ascertain whether there are any passages of 
Scripture which affirm, or imply, that the animals inferior to man were 
created in a state not liable to death. This, if supposed, would involve the 
necessity of all being herbivorous ; and further, that were there no minute and 
even invisible animals, inhabiting the leaves and fruits of plants, and which 
the feeders on vegetables must kill by myriads. I must own that I know 
of no such passage. 


‘Tf, however, any should contend that an insuperable difficulty lies in the 
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occurrence of painand death to animals, irrespectively of moral evil, I hum- 
bly think that they ought to satisfy themselves with the spirit and principle 
of our Lord’s reply to a not dissimilar question; ‘ His disciples asked him, 
Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind? Jesus 
answered, Neither hath this man sinned, nor his parents; but [this was ap- 
pointed | that the works of God should be manifested in him.’ 

‘“‘ It is indeed an essential part of revealed truth, that, ‘by one man sin 
entered into the world, and death by sin;’ and that. thus ‘ by man came 
death.’ But it appears to me a fair interpretation of these passages, and a 
full admission of the doctrine concerning death as the penalty of sin, to con- 
sider them as declaring that in this manner death acquired dominion over 
the first man and his posterity; that is the human race universally. The 
entire view of the case leads us to believe that, in the state of pristine purity, 
the bodily constitution of man was exempted from the law of progress to- 
wards dissolution which belonged to the inferior animals. It must have 
been maintained in that distinguished peculiarity, by means to us unknown : 
and it would seem probable that, had not man fallen by transgression, he 
and each of his posterity would, after faithfully sustaining an individual pro- 


bation, have passed through a change without dying, and have been exalted 
to a more perfect state of existence.” . 


In an early Lecture the author went over the generally accepted 
doctrine concerning the Deluge, finding that that doctrine was at 
every turn opposed by the natural history of the earth. That it 
was inconsistent with the evidences furnished by stratification,—by 
indubitable relics of once animated nature, going back to unspeak- 
ably remote periods,—and by a variety of other principles and ob- 
servations, all agreeing, as he maintains, that there was no universal 
deluge in the days of Noah. And here again he has to lay a great 
deal of stress on the principle that in the phraseology of Scripture 
universal terms are often used to signify only a very large amount 
or quantity. A variety of instances are quoted of this idiom and 
figure. On the other hand he finds the difficulties insurmountable 


by any other method, in connexion with the circumstances of the 
Ark :— 


‘In the case of Noah, we may understand the animals preserved with 
him in the ark as having been those connected more or less with man, by 
domestication, and by other modes of subserviency to his present and future 
welfare. This idea answers to the enumeration given, which only com- 
prises the four descriptions ;—‘ wild animals,’ such as we now call game, 
serviceable to man but not tamed ;—‘ cattle,’ the larger domesticated mam- 
mifers, such as the ox, the camel, the horse, the ass, the sheep, and several 
species of the deer and goat genera ;—‘ the creeping things,’ the smaller 
quadrupeds ;—and ‘ birds,’ the peaceable, useful, and pleasing kinds. 

‘But an important observation presses upon us. If, by the Ararat 
mentioned in Scripture, be understood the mountain of that name in Ar- 
menja, it would inevitably follow that a deluge capable of surmounting that, 
must have been, by the laws of the motion of fluids, universal with regard to 
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the earth. Against that supposition, the impossibility of descent presents 
itself, as has been already mentioned. But St. Jerome says that the name 
Ararat was given generally to the mountains of Armenia: and Shuckford, 
it judicious writer who lived long before geological studies were awakened, 
adduces reasons against the common opinion, and supports the idea of the 
ark’s having grounded much farther to the East. This therefore might be 
on a mountain, or a mountanous range, but not so high and precipitous as 
to preclude an easy descent into the lower and more cultivable grounds. 

*‘ Let us now take the seat of the antediluvian population to have been 
in Western Asia, in which a large district, even in the present day, lies 
considerably below the level of the sea. It must not be forgotten that six 
weeks of continued rain would not give an amount of water forty times that 
which fell on the first cr a subsequent day; for evaporation would be con- 
tinually carrying up the water, to be condensed and to fall again: so that 
the same mass of water would return many times. If, then, in addition to 
the tremendous rain, we suppose an elevation of the bed of the Persian and 
Indian Seas, or a subsidence of the inhabited land toward the south, we 
shall have sufficient causes, in the hand of almighty justice, for submerging 
the district, covering its hills, and destroying all living beings within its 
limits, except those whom divine mercy preserved in the ark. The drain- 
ing off of the waters would be effected, by a return of the bed of the sea to 
a lower level, or by the elevation of some tracts of land, which would leave 
channels and slopes for the larger part of the water to flow back into the 


Indian Ocean, while the lower part remained a great lake, or an inland sea, 
the Caspian.” 


Divines and scholars before geology was studied as a science 
have maintained that the reign of the Flood was limited. But 
having shown what is the main doctrine of Dr. Smith, and some 
of the passages which may be considered as the most novel and 
therefore startling, it only remains to let him conclude in his own 
words the outline of his method and the points resulting from it :— 


“*T have now reached the point at which, from the beginning of these lec- 
tures, I have been aiming. I speak my own conviction, and I trust I have 
brought forwards sufficient evidence to support that conviction, that the al- 
leged discrepance between the Holy Scriptures and the discoveries of scien- 
tific investigation, is not in reality, but in semblance only: in particular, 
that the Scriptures, fairly interpreted, are not adverse to a belief in an im- 
measurably high antiquity of the earth; in the reference of the six days’ 
work to a part only of the earth’s surface ; in the position of several centres 
of creation, distinct from each other, on the surface of the globe; in the 
reign of death over the inferior animals, from the earliest existence of orga- 
nized earthly beings; and in a limited extent of the deluge which swept 
away the remnant of a self-destroying race, saving one family, which ‘ found 
grace in the eyes of the Lord.’ 

‘“‘T have not attempted to do this by affirming that the Scriptures teach 
the sciences ; or that their language can be forced, by any grammatical or 
critical ingenuity, into a literal accordance with scientific truths: but by 
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adducing abundant evidence to shew that the Aurnor of revelation spoke 
to mankind in such language as they were accustomed to use, such as they 
could most readily understand, and such as must ever remain the most af- 
fecting and impressive to the human heart. 

“ Let it also be observed, that the principle of interpretation here brought 
fowards is entirely independent of facts in Natural History, or doctrines of 
Geology or any other branch of Natural Science. If those facts be denied 
and those doctrines disapproved, still this mode of understanding the figura- 
tive language of Scripture will not be affected; it stands upon its own evi- 
dence, and cannot, I conceive, be overthrown. 

‘It follows then, as a universal truth, that the Bible, faithfully interpre- 
ted, erects no bar against the most free and extensive investigation, the most 
comprehensive and searching induction. Let but the investigation be suffi- 
cient, and the induction honest. Let observation take its farthest flight ; 
let experiment penetrate into all the recesses of nature; let the veil of ages 
be lifted up from all that has been hithertoo unknown, if such a course were 
possible ;—religion need not fear, Christianity is secure, and true science 
will always pay homage to the Divine Creator and Sovereign, ‘of whom and 
through whom and to whom are all things; and unto whom be glory for 


999 


ever. 





Art. IX.—Outlines of Popular Economy. By Je.incer C. Symons, Esa. 
Of the Middle Temple. London: Hooper. 1840. 


Mr. Symons, the author of an informing and able little work on 
‘Arts and Artisans,” which contained the results of extensive and 
patient investigation, both at home and abroad, regarding the condi- 
tion, social and economical, of the manufacturing and industrial 
classes, has in the present very cheap publication compressed and 
elucidated a wide range of principles and facts falling within the 
department of political, or rather as he terms it, popular economy, 

This eighteenpence pamphlet, into which as much letter-press is 
crammed as would fill a small volume, according to the ordinary 
type and fashion, deals so distinctly, earnestly, and fully with the 
actual state and circumstances of the British community, that it is 
hardly possible to conceive of a greater service which he could have 
performed. The work is as temperate and unbiassed as any one 
can desire, although treating of many points which divide parties ; 
while the suggestions are worthy of the information collected and 
the reasoning expended in it. 

The industrial classes, of course, are those who directly engage 
the attention of Mr. Symons, the general features of their moral, 
mental and physical condition being sketched. He then proceeds 
to present as plain a view as the subject appears susceptible of, of 
the principles which determine that condition, together with a 
popular digest and epitome of the great truths of political economy. 
After this he suggests the remedies which he thinks are impera- 
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tively called for in order to remedy the existing evils described ; 
which remedies bear a close relation to the views previously deve- 
loped. 

But although the industrial community is mainly addressed, the 
aristocratic body is not allowed to pass without implied charges of 
want of sympathy with their inferiors, and of blind selfishness ; the 
people on the other hand being no less ignorant of the laws which 
regulate a nation’s commonweal. Hence on both sides there 
have arisen bitter jealousies and much misunderstanding, which 
seem to be growing more violent and rife, so as to be about to reach 
a climax. 

Still, Mr. Symons cannot be called a gloomy writer, or a constant 
prognosticator of evil. He only does not indulge in the exaggera- 
tions of either of the opposite parties in the state; but on the con- 
trary, while perceiving sufficient grounds for keen anxiety, he also - 
discovers ample opportunities and motives for hastening the march 
of improvement at a rate never yet realized. Weare sure that who- 
ever will carefully and with candour read his pamphlet must not 
only be convinced that he has clearly pointed out errors and dangers, 
hopes, and means of escape, but feel inclined to aid him in the 
furtherance of his enlightened and philanthropic principles. 

The oneness of the commonweal, the identity of the interests of 
employer and employed, the certainty that society never will realize 
its capacities for improvement until the truth be far more widely 
and deeply felt than it has ever yet been—that sympathy between 
all classes and philanthropy are the life-springs of physical pro- 
sperity, are points which he never loses sight of, and which he urges 
strenuously upon all. 

After defining and illustrating what he conceives is ‘ Popular 
Economy,” maintaining that its elements are both moral and phy- 
sical ; and next considering ‘‘ How to treat the subject,” guarding 
himself and the reader against the fallacies of statistics, that is to 
say, when only amounting to imperfect truths, Mr. Symons takes a 
general view of the “ Moral Condition” of the community, which, 
from minute and varied observation he finds is mending, but slowly, 
although it might be accelerated by the legislature. Even crime is 
really on the decrease when the increased vigilance of detection, 
and the advancing amount of population are taken into account. 
The testimony of Mr. Francis Place is quoted, ‘‘ a gentleman who 
on all subjects respecting the working-classes, possesses more actual 
and solid information than any other man of the day,” confirming 
this opinion. There is improvement in morality, sobriety, and 
orderly conduct, as may be witnessed by old and regular frequenters 
of Greenwich fair, and as is observable in “ the spirit, morals, 
amusements, or manners of the people.” Drunkenness is not so 
extensive, if some large towns, such as Glasgow, be excepted. And 
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yet discontent, Chartism for instance, has been rife, and its spirit is 
not quenched. But ‘in no instance,” says our author, ‘“ were 
great sufferers, fierce speakers.” Still this combination, although 
composed of crazy elements, gave evidence of a deep disease beneath. 


It is added,— 


‘‘ There is still deep moral disease and discontent among the masses of 
of the people and there is no better proof of the strength of the malady than 
the manifest support it gave to the career of Chartism ; which though 
demonstrably not of it, was buoyed up by zt. The knavish adventurer and 
the amiable visionary, each found in the maladies of the people,—the one 
material for anarchy, the other stimulus to erring philanthropy,—and_ both 
an opportunity for exertion. ‘The fundamental cause of Chartism and of 
the distempered state of the masses is neither poverty nor absolute igno- 
rance, but what is for the time being always more perilous than either, half 
knowledge and imperfect morals. The grievances under which the mil- 
lions labour, are not heavier but certainly lighter than formerly, but they 
see them more clearly and resent them more keenly: they have not dark- 
ness enough to suffer patiently, nor light enough to emancipate themselves 
rationally, nor morality enough to eschew the malice of revenge. Hence 
Chartism.”’ 


Our author however regards Combinations as being stil] a worse 
and more mischievous popular crime; nothing but selfishness, 
avarice and cowardice, cruelty and outrage characterizing its violence. 
The grossest ignorance too belongs to it; for neither according to 
theory nor practice can it keep up undue gains to the exclusion of 
other workmen from moderate earnings. Then as to some of the 
criteria of popular morals he observes,— 


** Hypocrisy is, perhaps, on the whole, on the increase among the poorer 
orders : it is another offspring of half-knowledge, and a growing perception 
of abuses and oppressions incidental, like Chartism, to the transition from 
darkness to light. An educated man protects himself from ill-usage by the 
exercise of his reason; but it is the first impulse of an ignorant one to escape 
it by evasion or some of the many forms of fraud. The fault originates too 
much with the higher class, who not only dally with abuses they condemn, and 
delay the enlightenment which would unveil the futility of deceit, but partially 
sanction it by their own conventional frauds and habitual false appearances. 
The poor are apt imitators; and vices] are easier mimiced than virtues. 
Indolence, once a besetting sin of the agricultural class, has been upon the 
whole decidedly diminished, owing, in no small measure, to the excellent 
principle established and effected by the Poor-law Amendment Act, with 
far less pain than it removes. ‘The workman now finds that he is worthy of 
his hire and more able to obtain it—the idle man, who is not worthy of hire, 
finds he cannot get it. No one more stringently condemned that law than 
I did myself, fearing that the pain of the operation would far exceed the 
benefit of the cure ; no one more cordially approves of it than I now do 
finding, by practical proof, that the benefits have infinitely exceeded th 
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pain of its operation. It has done more to protect and stimulate the indus. 
try of the poor, thereby leading to encrease wealth and wages than an 
other legislative enactment of this or the foregoing century. By depriving 
bastardy of its premium it has undeniably removed an incentive to that 
evil, nor is there the slightest evidence to shew that it has created or 
encreased any other in its stead. The statistics of chastity are however 
necessarily delusive, and of which bastardy alone forms only a partial item 
nor is there any other means of arriving at a comparison of any two periods 
s0 as to ascertain the encrease or decrease of this virtue than that of collect- 
ing the opinions of elderly persons who have had opportunities of extensive 
acquaintance with the morals of the poorer classes. These, as far as I have 
been able to collect them, corroborate the assertion with which this section 
opened, that on the whole there is an improvement in this, as well as in 
nearly all respects, in the morality of the people.” 


We have frequently heard the superiority of the morals of the 
rural over the urban population asserted. But Mr. Symons is of 
opinion that the difference is rather in kind than degree. A greater 
variety of vice may be in towns, but not much more actual crimi- 
nality. But after all, “the morals of the poor depend infinitely 
Jess on whether they live in alleys or valleys, than on the improving 
influences, the care, sympathy, and example of those among the 
upper classes who live among or have authority over them.” ‘Then 
as to the alleged baneful tendency of factory labour, it is remarked 
that there is nothing special in it to demoralize :— 


“On the contrary, the temptations and opportunities to vice are infinitely 
greater, as far as working hours are concerned in the field or the barn, 
What happens out of the field and the factory, and after working hours, will 
depend, and depend alone on the care and pains taken to improve the 
minds and christianise the hearts alike of artisan and peasant. These pains 
may be more easily—perhaps are more generally—applied in country than 
in town. ‘There may have been amore marked superiority than there is 
in rural morals, but if so the influence of the beer-shops has so materially 
lessened it, that it is a matter of great uncertainty on which side the advan- 
tage rests. At the same time were our rural aristocracy better educated 
and more competent, as well as more inclined to enlighten others, I believe 
that the country would afford a greater facility for the moral advancement 
of the poor than would be generally compatible with the circumstances of 
urban life, but | express this opinion with anything but confidence in its 
accuracy, for it must always be borne in mind that though the congregation 
of large bodies of men may increase some of the accesses to crime, they 
open in equal proportion one of its chief antidotes in facilities of mental 
culture. The means of improving towns both as regards morality and 
healthfulness, derive encreased importance from the manifest tendency of 
railways to foster the growth of large towns.” 


The last extract introduces us to a consideration of the ** Mental 
Condition,” generally speaking, of the people, which our author 
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describes as being promising ; at least thereis “a growth of mental 
appetite, the sure and necessary forerunner of knowledge.” This 
is proved by the character of some of the cheap periodicals, although 
we must observe that the circulation of your Towns and your Paul 
Prys does not support Mr. Symons’s view. However, the high 
character of many of the most extensively read newspapers, both as 
regards intellect and refinement, is a hopeful sign, But says he 
‘‘the salient features of the mental condition of the people, exhibit 
a marked disproportion between the desire for, and the supply of 
instruction ; the schools have neither increased in quality nor in 
quantity (especially not in quality) with the growth of the population, 
or its generally improved capacities and requirements.” 

Mr. Symons could not speak very positively of the comparative 
condition of morals between town and country. But he finds less 
difficulty in regard to minds in these different situations, attributing 
nearly all the advance in education totowns. Weare not ourselves 
sure that the same superiority is manifest, if genius be substituted 
for education. The country, it is not unnatural to suppose, is cal- 
culated to awaken fresher and more original impressions than the 
other sphere, and to set the mind upon more pleasurable and exalt- 
ing flights. Still, according to our author’s experience these 
geniuses, or independent and inquisitive characters, are not thickly 
planted in the midland and southern counties of England, at least 
among the farmers and small yeomen. He tells us that a general 
torpor pervades them, that they— 


‘For the most part disuse the power of reflection, and scarcely possess 
real interest in the common weal, or feel true citizenship. Their landlord 
or the clergyman thinks for them, or what is the same thing dictates to 
them. ‘Who are you going to vote for John ?’ was asked at the last elec- 
tion of a stout southern farmer holding some 70 acres. ‘For Mr. Thom- 
son, sir,’ was the reply. Mr. Thomson was his landlord. ‘ No, John, 
which candidate are you going to vote for: the Whig or the Tory?’ 
‘Oh, sir, I doant know, Mr. Thomson ha’nt told me yet, sir.’ I am confi- 
dent that the subservience to the electoral will of the landlord by no means 
exclusively creates this Boeotian apathy ; nine out of ten of the former class, 
to use their constant expression, ‘do not care to trouble their heads or med- 
dle with politics,’ nor have they any appreciation of the fact that politics 
‘meddle’ with them, and hourly affect the comforts and circumstances of 
their lives. The working-class peasantry partake of the same mental feudal- 
ism. To satisfy an enthusiastic Democrat, who, inthe climax of the Charter 
fever, was possessed with a sincere belief that the whole people, to a man, 
were yearning with ardour to govern themselves, and reinstate the entire 
order of things, I got into conversation with, and questioned nine peasants 
whom I met casually, in a midland agricultural county, during a walk, on 
the subject of Universal Suffrage: one understood and desired it; two 
asked if it was ‘agen the workhouse ?’ but didn’t want to vote; two didn’t 
Just!y understand it; three hadn’t heard tell of it; and the ninth ‘didn’t 
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want no such doings.’ The ignorance that fosters indifference to the com- 
mon weal, and which is one of the worst phases of darkness, though not so 
perilous to society while it lasts, indicates a far more permanently perni- 
cious disease than the errors and orgasms incidental to, and indicative of, an 
awakening mind and nascent citizenship. There is nothing more disheart- 
ening or alarming to the philanthropist and patriot, than the spectacle of 
Englishmen insensible of the identity of their interests with those of the 
community. This is peculiarly the case in villages ; its proximate cause is 
of course the absence of mental incitement and means of instruction ; in 
which our villages are thrice as deficient as our towns: and yet the leisure 
time of peasants, whose work generally ceases at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, is far greater than that of artisans. The difference in the mental 
progress of the two classes is unquestionably chiefly attributable to the 
difference already noticed in the tendency of urban pursuits, intercourse, 


and competition, and to the greater interest in, as well as stimulus to know- 
ledge, which these impart.” 


‘© On the whole,” remarks Mr. Symons, “ though ignorance dis- 
gracefully abounds, and though the perils of half-knowledge are for- 
midably great, there is no question that we are advancing in men- 
tal culture, and in the mighty progress of human weal, of which, in 
a great measure, the uneasy spirit of the millions is an evidence.” 
The ignorance alluded to by him refers in a distinguished manner to 
the laws which determine the people’s own condition. 

Hence “ they assail institutions which are the life-springs of 
prosperity, and violently strive for power to effect changes which 
would demolish the entire fabric of the common weal, burying 
themselves first among the ruins.” ‘ They are intensely super- 
stitious.” There were “ no errors so intense as not to be greedily 
swallowed by the Monmouthshire miners.” Yet these miners were 
earning high wages ; but they entertained the belief that all capa- 
talists are plunderers. If the criminal be well fed and the mind 
well darkened, then sedition and anarchy find ready converts and 
instruments. 

The sections that treat of the principles of political science, @ 
due knowledge of which would discover whence the people’s evils 
originated, suggest remedies, and controvert errors, although going 
to the root of the wealth and happiness of a community, or its mi- 
sery and poverty, and therefore essential to a proper understanding 
of our author’s work,we must pass over, only quoting the con- 


clusion of the section which ec conveys Mr. Symons’s opinions of the 
«© Condition of Labourers :’ 


“The physical strength of the people is very various in different districts, 
and an interesting field of enquiry is hitherto untrodden on the subject. 
Mr. Black, the able and philosophical editor of the Morning Chronicle, is 
of opinion that in the mineral districts, the bodily strength of the people is 
always greater than elsewhere. This corroborates the view I have else- 
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where expressed, that physical strength and good wages are closely allied. 
It is precisely in such districts that education is most needed and unfortu- 
nately most neglected. More however on this point must be said under 
the head of ‘ Mental Remedies.’ The physical causes which tend to form 
the character and determine the means of the labourer, are after all, less 
important than those which affect his condition through his mind. There 
are a great variety of minor topics which appear to be separate elements of 
popular economy, and which, nevertheless, are mere ramifications of its 
leading principles. acess of hours of labour results from want of moral 
culture, and from deficiency in the physical elements of wealth, whether in 
skill or protecting (pauperising) duties. In Austria want of skill is the 
chief cause of the cruel hours to which children are kept at work. Here, 
though the evil exists to a less degree, want of humanity and education is 
unquestionably the main cause of the grievance ; a want of humanity exist- 
ing quite as much on the part of parents asemployers. The Truck System, 
which prevails more or less everywhere, is always the result of physical 
pressure. It is merely another shape of lower wages, which a labourer 
chooses to take because he canno tget higher, and would rather take such 
than none at all. 

“On the whole, the condition of the labourer is much improved, com- 
pared with what it was, either thirty, twenty, or even fifteen years back ; 
but its improvement for the last few year, though distinctly perceptible, has 
been far slower ; whilst its aspect presents probabilities of deterioration 
which cannot be disregarded with impunity.” 


On coming to the suggested “* Remedies,” those of a * Moral” 
nature are first indicated. And here religion is regarded as the 
life-spring of improvement, but not if one church is to be supported 
by compulsory exactions, or by restricting education, and constitut- 
ing schools and instruction throughout the nation part of its machi- 
nery or engines. Still, so long as the selfishness which prevails 
amongst us strongly taints the clergy as well as every other class, 
we can only look tu the legislature to discourage every effort made to 
secularise the church, until general enlightenment, brotherly love 
and charity, triumphantly carry out, to a full realization, the capa- 
cities of man for improvement, and the united harmonized com- 
munity to the highest pitch of civilization. In the meanwhile, 
however, experience teaches us that society is very far distant still 
from this felicitous condition. Hear our author,— 


“One of the first results of a more enlightened and christian spirit will 
be the removal of selfishness, and of that censorious spirit of class hatred, 
which dwells too rifely among us, and is another material cause of popular 
unhappiness. I for one demur wholly to the opinion that greater vice 
attaches to the aristocracy than to other classes. There are but two classes 
into which society can be morally divided. It is the primary law of human 
nature that every man will pursue his greatest apparent benefit. ‘The dif- 
ference exists then solely in this:—namely, that one man will pursue it 
with regard, and another without regard, to the interests of others: one 
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man is capable of injuring others for his own sake and another is not. f 
apprehend this will be found to be the parent source of all the varieties cf 
opinion, principles, and politics in this country. My belief is that the same 
abstract love of ease, the same falsehood, the same pride, the same selfish- 
ness, which are to be found in the higher, exist equally in the lowest class 
of society ; whilst the generosity, truth, and kindly affections, which inhabit 
the breasts of the poor, animate equally those of the rich.” 


Again,— 


‘*T believe the outrages which are excited by oppression, and the oppres- 
sion which excites them to be equally the result of that ignorance which is 
the main source and main stay of that blighting devastating growth of sel- 
fishness, which is assuredly the dominant curse of this country. Selfishness 
is identical with ignorance. Without light a man cannot see further than 
the apparent interest of the moment, and the proximity of self is all he sees, 
It never strikes him that the petty means he adopts to fill his own pocket or 
minister to his own pleasure regardless of the interests of others, is a system 
of which he cannot monopolise the effects: he forgets that the very adop- 
tion of it by him generates retaliation, and that the petty injury he inflicts 
on others is flung back, probably with interest, on himself. To the commu- 
nity the results are disastrous for is it not clear that we have an infinity of 
individual attempts to injure, instead of a combined effort to benefit the 
whole! Let every man strive to improve the general lot and he will not fail 
to improve his own, and that to an infinitely greater extent than he could 
by isolated selfishness, supposing that its whole benefit was notin the long 
run counterbalanced by similar selfishness on the part of others. A nation 
combining to encrease the general good, no one man ever seeking his own 
advancement but compatibly with that of others, would attain to a degree of 
individual prosperity for its people which would far surpass the mental, 
moral, and physical welfare of any other country in the known world. This 
would be indeed a millennium; but it is nevertheless the goal towards 


which we are bound to strive by real interest as well as by love of country 
and the love of God.” 


Mr. Symons, of course, cannot enter into the detailed remedies 
applicable to each of the moral maladies of the people, the purpose 
of his pamphlet being merely to indicate the outlines of his subject. 
But in passing he asserts that the teetotalers are producing a 
strikingly practical improvement as regards the use of intoxicating 
liquors. 

The ‘ Mental Remedies” necessarily lead the author to the 
subject of education, its kinds, degrees, and systematic establish- 
ment upon a national scale; its organization and administration, 
according to our author, as may be anticipated, belonging to the 
government. His observations and reflections prepare him to main- 
tain that the system should hit between the two plans,—the com- 
pulsory and the voluntary. Upon this part of his outline of the 
vast theme which engages him, he says, “ I would apply the neces- 
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sary stimulant, not by coere?1ig education, but by the easier method 
of attaching civil disabilities to ignorance.” ‘* Compulsion may 
well suit a country like Switzerland, where only vagabonds are un- 
educated, and where democratic government renders the submission 
of the people perfect and unmurmuring ; it would never suit either 
the generality of ignorance, or the comparative insubordination of 
our own countrymen.” Again, ‘ one half the sum now raised for 
poor rates would supply a sum which devoted to national education 
on something like a proper scale would render poor rates unneces- 
sary.” We must quote what follows this strong opinion, because it 
comes from one who has had unusual opportunities for comparing 
the condition of many classes, and the institutions of a variety of 
countries. He says,— 


‘* Give a thorough education to your people. Give to productive energy 
the enormous stimulus and development of mental aptitude and its concomi- 
tant moral habits and restraints, and there wuuld be no poor! I speak on 
no vague theory, I speak on the authority, the practical authority of a country 
where the experiment has been tried; a country where there are not one 
fourth of the natural or territorial advantages we possess, where the physical 
elements of wealth are almost as scanty and barren as they are copious and 
fertile here, and in that country where there is no ignorance there are no 
paupers: or at least so few that they can scarcely be said to exist. Let 
those who question these facts visit the Northern Cantons of Switzerland. 
Let them contemplate the peacefulness, the contentment, the rigid morality, 
and the high prosperity of the people of that country, the cheerful piety and 
contented lot of a community whose various ranks and classes emulate each 
other in offices of benevolence which blend all in the brotherhood of sym- 
pathy—I have dwelt too recently on this beautiful picture, to witness with- 
out feelings of the deepest pain the mournful contrast this country presents. 
And when we see here, instead of the full fruition of the vast resources 
which Providence has awarded to us, evidenced in plenty and peace, and 
our gratitude exhibited in the cultivation of benevolent_and Christian affec- 
tions—when instead of this, we find deep discontent, perilous disorders, and 
even open violence manifested among one body of the people, and, still more 
dangerous indifference on the part of another, when we find actual misery, 
where there ought to be boundless plenty, and when we see classes at war 
whose interests are common, there must be some deeply seated cause of a 
contrast so vast, and a condition so contradictory to the natural causes 
which should determine it in each country. We must look beyond mere 
physical sources of happiness and misery, and are constrained to attribute 
the disorders of England, wholly to the want—and the prosperity of Swit- 
zerland—to the perfection of education; that great key, even to the know- 
ledge of God and the fruition of every human virtue and earthly blessing ! 
Nor are the artistical attainments of the Swiss people (which are the main 
source of their wealth) to be less directly attributed to the superiority of their 
minds and morals. This could be illustrated in various handicraft employ- 
ments, in which they excel through the coolness of their temperaments and 
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their remarkable sobriety. To this may be ascribed for instance the enor- 
mous progress of the finer watch trade in Switzerland, requiring that self- 
controul over the passions to procure a steady hand for such a delicate work, 
as can alone be ensured bya cultivated mind among the artizans. In Lon- 
don the enormous cost of chronometers is occasioned by the immense wages 
paid to the very few workmen whoc ould make them ; the materials being far 
cheaper than in Switzerland. But in Switzerland only can persons be easil 
procured in sufficient numbers, of habits sufficiently regular, and with hands 
steady enough to extend the delicate manufacture of superior watches. [ 
have seen the ordinary class of the peasant artizans who abound in the Wes- 
tern Cantons of Switzerland, working in their rude dwellings on the elabo- 
rate and fine watch work, which it would be difficult to find one-twentieth 
the same proportion of men to the population in any town of England who 
would have quietness of nerve or steadiness enough to perform, even if they 
had the mechanical instruction. And why is this? Let the 24 millions 
spent on spirits and the ignorance and morbidness of body consequent on it 
tell why! Bad morals and ignorance act and react; you cannot separate 
them.” 


But does Mr. Symons in these sweeping assertions not in part 
forget what he has indicated regarding the contentment of the 
Switzer under a democratic form of government as compared with the 
insubordination of Englishmen,—a feature in the temperament of 
the latter, we venture to assert, which is in a great measure the 
child of our institutions and government? One thing is certain,— 
in this country many men addicted to strong drinks are not ignorant 
in the sense intended by our author. There are some other causes 
for the prevalence of drunkenness in England, and of sobriety in 
continental countries than what may belong to the comparative 
degrees of intellectual attainment, or even of moral and religious 
sensibility. 

As regards “ Physical Remedies,” an alteration of the Corn 
Laws is mainly insisted on. Indeed, he denounces the theory and 
results of all protecting duties, as being as inimical to the economical 
interests of the human family, as they are to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which would have all men to be brothers to one another. 

We recommend Mr. Symons’s views and arguments concerning 
Poor Laws to the attention of those who have of late years indulged 
in so many vague, morbid, and, we believe, most fallacious doctrines 
in behalf of humanity. We can at least vouch for the accuracy of his 
representation regarding the feelings of the Scottish people gene- 
rally on this subject. 


In the section which treats of “ Physical Remedies,” we find 
the following interesting and suggestive passage :— 


“The whole of London airs itself on Sundays. We have already noticed 
this change in the Metropolitan habits. The shoals of the working-classes 
who are exchanging their pothouse sabbath haunts for the fresh air of the 
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surrounding country, are creating an era in the habits of towns. It is the 
opinion of medical men that the encreased healthfulness of London is mate- 
rially produced by this Sunday air taking. It must not be supposed that 
the churches are deserted;for the country jaunts; it is the gin temple not the 
House of God that suffersby the change. They who went to church before 
go still. There are churches in the country, and the scenery of nature is 
at least as inspiring to the worship of ‘ Nature’s God’ as the fumes and 
vapours of crowded streets and reeking beer-shops. There are no class of 
persons whose motives are more to be respected, or judgment to be deplored, 
than they who oppose the innocent recreatious of the sabbath. Could we 
suddenly spiritualise the whole population, and achieve a millenium of reli- 
gious perfection, wherewith there could exist no vices to be shunned, and 
remained no improvements to effect, it might perhaps be practicable to 
Agnewitise the sabbath ; although, even then, the necessity of physical 
labour for six days would induce the necessity of physical refreshment on 
the seventh. As the case stands, the first question is, can we procure the 
absence of recreation on the sabbath? And if not, is it well so to adapt our 
efforts as to decrease desecration of the Sabbath, or to encrease an existing 
evil? The latter course clearly ensues by closing the less innocent Sunday 
recreations, and leaving the guilty ones as the sole resource; this neces- 
sarily follows by removing and closing any of the mental, country or loco- 
motive pleasures of the urban population: for to leave them congregated in 
towns on a day of rest is the most direct mode of making them druken and 
debauched.” 


The last section of the pamphlet treats of ‘* Means to Remedies 
and the necessary slowness of progress,” political means especially. 
Our House of Commons does not represent the interests which it 
professes to do, viz., popular interests. ‘The franchise is too limited 
but not so much in respect of numbers as of the moral defects of the 
existing electoral body. ‘‘ A mental function like that of the fran- 
chise should be dependant on a mental qualification.” Universal 
or even Household Suffrage is ridiculous ; it is Educational Suffrage 
that is imperatively required. Reforms in our goverment and insti- 
tutions must consequently be of tardy growth ; whereas, we are apt 
to mark "particular events of magnitude or salient points, rather 
than what is good, quiet, and lasting. Progress is not to be mea- 
sured by strides, not by the ‘‘ Three Days,” not by the effects of 
Wellington’s “ No Reform Speech.” These were but accidents ; 
for how quickly did the three-day heroism in Paris, and the reform 
fervour of England, merge into tolerant torpor here and despotism 
there! ‘It is by a revolution of mind and not by a revolution of 
laws, or a transfer of crowns, that the condition of man or the cha- 
racter of times is affected.” 

We have culled enough we think from Mr. Symons’s Popular 
Economy to show that it is full of excellent matter, deserving of the 
consideration of all classes of the comunity, but especially of the 
industrial. 
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Art. X.—Memoirs of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Vol. IV. 
Part I. Philadelphia: M’Carthy and Davis. 1840. 


Tuis Society has been constituted for the purpose,—Ist. Of collect= 
ing and preserving the evidences of the State’s history from the 
earliest dates, and of repairing as much as possible the injuries 
which its earliest history has suffered from previous inattention, 
2ndly. T’o ascertain and develope the natural history of the State, 
ordly. To investigate its climate, soil, progress of population, and 
other statistical points. 

From the title of the institution and as far as we are enabled to 
judge of the transactions of its members, the first of these objects is 
the main one ; not, however, to act the part of historians, but to col- 
lect and preserve materials for future history, and also to elucidate 
historical facts, which have become obscure by the operation of 
time. In one sense the present race of inhabitants of the American 
Union can have nothing to investigate equivalent to the objects 
which for the most part engage European Antiquarian Societies. 
But time will produce antiquity ; and then a paucity of information 
regarding William Penn, for example, will be deeply deplored, 
which information the institution under consideration may be sup- 
posed capable of pretty fully supplying and bequeathing. Still, 
there is an antiquity in the case of America of very ancient character, 
many of the traces of which are in the course of rapid obliteration, 
and which it is the duty of Historical institutions to save from 
oblivion and utter destruction. We mean, of course, that which 
belongs to the aboriginal inhabitants ; and this the Pennsylvanian 
Society is not overlooking, and which still offers an unexhausted field 
to collectors of curiosities, interpreters of what may be termed monu- 
ments, and philologists. 

Very much of the attention and the real services of the Society 
have been directed to the celebrated founder of Pennsylvania; and 
several valuable documents and also autographical papers have been 
discovered or brought together relative to him, which are not merely 
interesting on account of their personal details, and as illustrating 
his character and conduct, but valuable as historical records. The 
Society, too, appears already to have been serviceable in giving an 
impulse to historical pursuits, and in stimulating individual efforts 
in the same and kindred departments. 

The present portion of the Society’s Memoirs, which have been 
sent to us direct from Philadelphia, contains six papers, these con- 
sisting—besides an Inaugural Discourse by its President,—of Me- 
moirs of two of its deceased Members,—a Description of an Abori- 
ginal Engraving,—a critical Examination of Beauchamp Planta- 
genet’s Description of the Province of New Albion,—and Inedited 
Letters of William Penn, “ from the Originals or Authentic 


copies.” 
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The first of the biographical memoirs is of William Rawle, LL.D., 
late President of the Society. The ancestors of this person are said 
to have come from Cornwall, there being recorded notices of the 
family, reaching many generations back. ‘‘ In Besse’s account of 
the sufferings of the Quakers, vol. 1, p. 163, is a list of persons con- 
fined in the High Jail of Devonshire, for opposition to the estab- 
blished Church, and supporting the teriets of the Quakers, among 
whom were [Francis Rawle, and Francis Rawle, Jr. This was in 
1685." But ‘ Rawle, of Hennet in St. Julliot,” says Lyson, 
“ settled at that place as early as the reign of Edward IV.” 

The year immediately succeeding that of the imprisonment men- 
tioned, is stated to have been that of the two Irancises repairing to 
America. But to come down to the father of the late President, 
we find that he was a man of libera} education, and that he visited 
Europe in 1755-6. According to his description of Ireland in the 
latter year, the country appears to have been much in the same 
condition as it is at present. He speaks of only two degrees of 
people being in it—“* gentry and the slaves,”—of the miserable 
cabins that predominated, which were equally free to the cattle, 
hogs, sheep, and poultry, as to the human occupants. But “to 
build better houses were. they able, they have no encouragement ; 
for perhaps, if they make any considerable improvement, they are 
directly turned off for the sake of a higher rent, brought about by 
their industry and good management.” 

He has also left some curious notices of an Indian tribe, which 
we dare to say, is either now entirely exterminated, or so mixed 
with white blood as not to be discoverable. Still, it is to be borne 
in mind, that the celebrated Treaty of Friendship, made by Wil- 
liam Penn with the Indians, is said to be the only one in the annals 
of mankind that was never sworn to, and never broken. 

The notice of the tribe particularly alluded to, refers to a cele- 
brated conference held at Easton in 1757, the head of the Indians 
being Tedyuschung. He thus writes :-— 


“There are now here about two hundred and seventy or two hundred 
and eighty Indians; upwards of one hundred of whom are men, the rest 
women, with abundance of young cubs, who seem already to share a good 
deal of that ferocity which they may one day express in a greater degree 
under the tutoring and excellent example of their glorious fathers, if we do 
not conclude a lasting peace with them. ‘These last appear dressed, painted, 
and set off to the best advantage; not to procure admiration, but to strike 
terror ; and their appearance only seems sufficient to frighten faint hearted 
folks when they come in a hostile way. They have, however, behaved, 
themselves tolerably well, and seem to stand in awe of Tedyuschung, though 
he sets them but an indifferentexample sometimes. Last night his majesty 
was seen staggering along the street with two of his nobility, one of whom 
was forced to be supported by another of the company who had not drank 
so deep ; but this does not happen often.” 
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Some days afterwards :— 


** Since my last we have had one more conference, wherein the Governor 
assured the Indians of his good disposition towards promoting a peace, and 
gave a suitable answer respecting the wounded Indian, and concluded with 
telling them he was ready to hear their complaints; upon which they 
appointed this day to speak. But last night has thrown back the business 
sadly ; his majesty with all his counsellors, warriors &c., having got so 
drunk as to make a great disturbance, and not retiring to rest till broad 
day ; it is feared they have disqualified themselves for negotiation. To pre- 
vent the like evil for the future, the commissioners have this morning 
ordered the landlord not to let his majesty have any more liquor, not even 
his usual allowance, until the business is concluded, in order that it may be 
the sooner over, and that the Indians may not hereafter complain of one 
making them drunk first, and then bringing them to our own terms, by 
taking that advantage of them. Yesterday the Indian interpreter, and 
one high in Tedyuschung’s esteem, being a little in liquor, declared publicly, 
that the Indians would demand a tract of land on the frontiers large enough 
to maintain them, which they would settle upon, and improve in the man- 
ner of the white people, and which they would have made sure to them 
and their posterity for ever, on which they choose to have a free school, a 
minister, and a truck house, kept by an honest man who would not impose 
upon them; and this land required, I suppose, is what they think them- 
selves cheated of, &c.”’ 


The late President betook himself to the study of the law, and 
resorted to England for the furtherance of the arduous pursuit. He 
arrived in London in 1781, and entered himself a student in the 
Middle Temple. From one or two of the letters thence sent home 
we cite a few sentences, which, as coming from a foreigner yet a 
descendant of Englishmen, referring also to an age just departed, 
and written by a person of mind and fresh sensibilities, are worthy 
of general perusal. 

‘¢ He says in one letter that ‘“ mankind in England differs little 
from mankind in America.” Still, there were external circum- 
stances, those connected with royalty for example, which arrested 
his attention. He states with regard to the king, &c. :— 

“‘ He is tall and well made ; and were it not for his white eye-brows and 
grey eyes, would be a very handsome man. He talked and laughed inces- 
santly during the whole play, with some of the lords in waiting; contem- 
plated every part of the house with his opera glass, and behaved more like 
a young man of abundant gaiety, than what I had always conceived to be a 
style of royalty. The queen, who is by no means handsome, but much re- 
sembles the picture Governor Franklin had of her at Burlington, was re- 

eceived at entering the house with the loudest applause; she paid her re- 
spects both in coming in, and going out, with great affability, and behaved 
during the whole time with a modest dignity, truly attractive. The Prince 
of Wales resembles neither his father nor mother; he has dark hair and 
eyes, and looks something like Lord Cathcart : though a very large man he 
is exceedingly graceful and genteel, and appeared infinitely more serious 
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than his father. The play was such as one would suppose, none but a de- 
praved taste would have thought of, and a vitiated age received. The beg- 
gars’.opera was performed in reversed characters. The women acting the 
men’s parts, and the men the women’s ; yet the royal family appeared per- 
fectly pleased with it; and it has been performed eighteen times with infi- 
nite applause.” 


Had the Prince of Wales dark hair and eyes? But perhaps Mr- 
Rawle was like ourselves ; we can never discriminate closely in so 
far as the colour of any one’s eye is concerned. 

He appears to have devoted himself to his legal studies while in 
England, and to have taken considerable interest in the debates of 
parliament, as well as the proceedings in the law courts. Of the 
former he did not form a very high opinion, as regards eloquence at 
least. He states that he has heard “nearly as much eloquence and 
oratory in a sixpenny place called Coachmakers’ Hall, as ever [did 
within the walls of St. Stephens.” Concerning his earliest gattend- 
ance in Westminster Hall, he observes,— 


“ I had the first opportunity of gratifying myself with the sight of Lord 
Mansfield. It is very common to form ideas of person’s figures from their 
characters, and equally common to be disappointed: my expectations of 
inajestic dignity dwindled away at the sight of a decrepit man of seventy- 
eight, with no other expression in his face than good-nature, hobbling with 
difficulty under the weight of a trailing gown. But after he was seated on 
the bench, when he came to deliver his sentiments on an argument between 
those two celebrated orators, Dunning and Erskine, a fire and animation 
took place in his countenance, that did full justice to the genius and judg- 
ment he displayed in his speech.” 


By-the-by, Dunning warmly recommended the young American, 
on his arrival in England, to re-peruse Hume’s History of England, 
as : preliminary study to which the utmost attention should be 
paid. 

The only other passage from the letters in question, for which we 
can find room, may be read with some degree of interest, in con- 
nexion with parts of Mr. Symons’s “ Popular Economy.” He says, 
speaking of his impressions concerning the “ Great Metropolis :”— 


“* I must confess that on my arrival, the town fell far short of my expec- 
tations: whether it was that the descriptions I had heard had been too 
highly exaggerated, or that passing through Dublin, which resembles it so 
nearly, had prepared my mind for populous and magnificent cities, it struck 
me with very little surprise. But a farther acquaintance has opened a 
number of matters I was a stranger to: and the more I see, the more wonder 
is excited. The difference of ranks from the highest affluence and luxury, 
descending through a variety of degrees to the lowest poverty and distress, 
is everywhere visible. It is productive of that envy and desire which 
prompts those who are below to ascend, and occasions an imitation of 
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manners somctimes awkward, and an emulation in expense often ruinous. 
It is impossible for me to say how low this desire of rivaling their superiors 
descends ; but I suppose each different gradation looks up to the one imme- 
diately above, and treats those below it with indifference and contempt. I 
I have been sorry to see those I thought superior to prejudices of this sort, 
indirectly aiming at a sanction for their sentiments, or claiming an appro- 
bation for their manner and way of living, from their particular intimacy 
with such, and such persons of high birth and fortune. I hardly know a 
circle of acquaintance which hasnot some Apollo of this kind, who is quoted 
as a pattern, or alleged as an authority for everything that is done. As if 
a middle station was more ignorant of the pleasures and refinements of life 
than a higher one, or society rendered happier by being hourly reminded 
of its inferiority. The equality of ranks is what will always render America 
an agreeable residence, but an Englishman boasts of that equality, which, 
with a strange capriciousness he never enjoys: while he proudly reports 
that he knows no superior but the law, he humbly adopts the manners of 
those who have no other claim to superiority than the feeble advantages of 
birth and fortune. Yet why should I be so earnest in seeking out their 
faults, when there is so much to praise in their virtues? They are sincere, 
generous, benevolent and brave; they are liberal in their charities, and warm 
in their friendship ; if they are slow in performing intimacies, they are more 
constant to them when formed; if they are not so indiscriminately hospit- 
able as in Ireland, it is, perhaps, because they pay a proper regard to their 
own Satisfaction in the admission of their guests. Jn Ireland, it is sufficient 
to be a stranger, to be hospitably entertained: in London when strangers, 
that character procures relief to the distressed; but a man is laughed at, 
who supposes nothing else necessary for him to be taken notice of. Among 
the list of their virtues, may be reckoned industry and sobriety ; at least, if 
the last is not to be reckoned among one of the virtues, it secures the prac- 
tice of them all. A general goodness of heart pervades even the lowest 
ranks of people: and I have been surprised to see when an accident hap- 
pened in the streets, what numbers were collected immediately to afford 
assistance. I think myself obliged to testify, that the roughness and bru- 
tality attributed to the common people, as far as I have seen, have been 
as much exaggerated as the other accounts of the country ; and though I 
have been three months in London, and spent a good deal of time in the 
streets, I have not seen more instances of it, than the same time would have 
furnished mejwith in Philadelphia. It is true, I have not been in St. Giles’ 
nor Billingsgate.” 


Mr. Rawle had at the time but a slight knowledge of London; 
we may add of America also. And then, what might his impres- 
sions relative to the latter have been in 1840 instead of in 1781, had 
he lived to give a candid and enlightened judgment ? 

We shall not go further into the Memoir, but go forward to the 
Aboriginal Engraving, a reduced copy of which accompanies the 
Description by W. R. Johnson, who states,— 


‘In the course of an exploration of several weeks’ continuance, during 
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the spring and summer of 1836, extending for many miles through the 
region of country, watered by the West Branch of the Susquehanna River, 
and its tributaries, it occasionally fell in my way to observe objects, and 
collect facts relative to the aboriginal inhabitants of that section of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

‘In common, with many other of the Indian races, they were, it seems, 
in the habit of leaving at certain points, significent marks, to designate, per- 
haps, the paths of their hunting parties, or to note remarkable events in the 
history of their tribe. 

‘A sample of this kind of symbolical writing was found and conveyed to 
this city, on the occasion above mentioned. It is engraved, or picked on a 
block of gray sandstone, three and a half feet long, two feet wide, and one 
foot thick. This block, which on removal, was separated into two portions, 
had obviously at some distant period, constituted a part of the solid cliff, at 
the base of which it was found. Indeed, from the exact conformity of one 
of its edges, with a fractured surface on the face of the cliff itself, there can 
be no doubt, that it once occupied a station about three or four feet above 
the point where I first observed it,—and from the position in which it was 
found, with the principal engraved face turned inwards, towards the mural 
surface, it appears impossible that the work could have been executed 
while the mass lay in that situation. It seems probable, that it was per- 
formed while the block constituted a kind of jutting table-leaf on the side of 
the upright wall. 

‘* The rock strata at this point, are all nearly in a horizontal position ; 
the character, secondary sandstone with interposed strata of shale; and 
above, near the surface of the mountain, or broad plateau, are the coal 
measures, and the accompanying series. This character of rock implies a 
degree of friability, and accounts for the frequent falls of rock and aval- 
anches of earth, which happen along the courses of all the streams. ‘It is 
this character of the rock formation, which appears to have determined the 
present aspect of the whole region, being composed of a general high level 
of country, with deep gorges and ravines, sometimes exceeding, probably, 
a thousand feet in depth, gradually rising towards the sources of the streams, 
until they at length terminate in what are called draughts, or extended natu- 
ral meadows, surrounded on all sides, except that of the outlet, by a brim 
of nearly uniform acclivity and elevation, in the high level just referred to. 
Within these draughts the deer find abundant pasture, and formerly existed 
in great numbers. 

‘“‘ These remarks may serve to give a probable solution of the inscription 
on the stone referred to. It appears to represent a map of the country, in 
the neighbourhood of the place where it was found, and very probably, 
contains directions respecting the haunts of the deer, the elk, &c. ; about 
the head waters of the Sinnemahoning, Kettle Creek, and other tributaries 
of the Susquehanna, the draughts above mentioned, and the high level land 
between them. 

‘The inscription is partly on the face, and partly on the edge of the 
stratum of rock on which it is placed. 

‘‘ A double waving line (A, B,) on the block, appears like the double 
lines on our modern maps, to represent the river Susquehanna ; and on 
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both sides we find other channels of less extent, connecting themselves with 
this as tributaries with their principal stream. If this supposition be cor- 
rect, it may be conceived to embrace a region of country, from twelve to 
twenty miles in extent, including the North-easterly division, between the 
West Branch and the Sinnemahoning; from the mouth of the latter, in a 
North-easterly course, to a distance below the mouth of Kettle Creek; and 
in a North and South course from the high lands, about the heads of 
Smith’s and Milligan’s runs, on the one hand, to the heads of Kettle Creek, 


and of the first fork and Driftwood Branches of Sinnemahoning on the 
other. 


“* The figures of animals (D, E,) appear in situations corresponding, as I 
suppose, to parts of the country, where the deer and elk are known to have 
abounded, and where even the latter, now so rare, are still occasionally met 
with about some of the favourite salt licks.” 


Mr. J. refers to the testimony and opinions of a gentleman, ex- 
tensively acquainted with the habits of the northern and western 
tribes of Red men, fora corroboration of interpretation. This gen- 
tlemen said ‘‘ that the Indians are much in the habit of indicating 
hunting ground, and the number of animals taken, by devices simi- 
lar to the one in question, and added that he had often travelled 
long distances, through the forests, with no other direction, than 
what was afforded by a map, first drawn by Indians on bark, by the 
aid of a fragment of charcoal, and that with the exception of a want 
of due proportion in the distance described, he had always found 
their delineations sufficiently accurate.” 

We do not see, however, that delineations of the kind are other 
than might be expected from savages who have immense forests 
through which to pilot their way, and certain spots and grounds in 
their contemplation at certain seasons. Urgent wants will always 
suggest something like an adequate substitute. 

From the Letters of William Penn for the first time edited in the 
present volume, we should, had we no other means for forming an 
opinion, say that he was a statesman in an enlarged sense,—includ- 
ing far-sightedness, profound acquaintance with the human heart, a 
high degree of mental culture, and a most generous philanthropy. 
The courtesies of his language when writing to princes and peers, 
perhaps, lean to the side of fawning and flattery. Yet even in 
these instances he is simple, sincere, and deeply in earnest ; so that 
any departure from what one would expect of a man of exalted prin- 
ciples, especially of any one belonging to the sect that is so proud of 
him, may be set down to an extreme anxiety in behalf of the colony 
he had been so instrumental in founding, and of his fellow citizens 
of the same faith with himself. To be sure it sounds a little oddly 
to hear William Penn calling Charles the Second, in a letter to the 
Earl of Sunderland, 1684, “ our great Justinian.” And yet there 
is evidence before us, as well as in the history of Penn’s life, that he 
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entertained a strong regard for the Justinian’s brother, suffering 
great inconvenience and temporary loss of character, for his attach- 
ment to, and intimacy with James. 

We must give a specimen or two of his letters, which, like all the 
others in the volume, display candour,—we may add, fearless ho- 
nesty,—patriotism, and no small share of quaint eloquence. His 
writing, which was no doubt a faithful portrait of the man, was 
always weighty and full of matter, firm, yet indicating an affectionate 
heart. 

Our first specimen was a letter dated Chester, the 5th of 12th 
Month, 1682, addressed to the ‘‘ Lord Culpepper,” who was one of 
the proprietors of Virginia, under a Charter of Charles the Second to 
him and Lord Arlington, and who had just arrived as the Governor 


of that colony :— 


“My Worrny Frienp, 
‘“‘T received a letter from thee per Colonel Ed. Hill, recommending 


him in an interest he had in this Province. I was glad of any opportunity 
to express my inclinations to a good correspondence, and took the offer for 
a favour. How well I have acquitted myself 1 cannot tell; but I am sure 
his credentials and his own worth deserved all the kindness justice could 
allow, and if that be not done him, we are all mightily to blame. For 
defects in form, he will place to the account of our infancy. I dare say, he 
will not prove an evil spye. His good nature will overrule his censure, and 
palliate our infirmities. 

‘**T was very glad to hear of thy arrival, not less that there was no need 
of it. I mightily love, that officious people should be disgraced by their 
over-business, as they are alwaies sure to inherit the shame of time and 
inquiry.—Yet in this we are beholden to them, that they have driven a 
man of quality and sense among us, to help to ballence against the uneven 
weight of the other side of the world. 

‘“‘Pray stay, and let us be the better for thy coming. Here is more 
room for parts with less envy, as well as more need of them: and to be 
happy in solitude, is to live of aman’s own, and to be less a debtor to the 
contributions of others. : 

“Iam mightily taken with this part of the world: here is a great deal 
of nature, which is to be preferr’d to base art, and methinks that simplicity 
with enough, is gold to lacker, compared to European cunning. [I like it 
so well, that a plentiful estate, and a great acquaintance on th’ other side 
have no charms to remove; my family being once fixt with me, and if no 
other thing occur, I am like to be an adopted American. 

** Our Province thrives with people, our next increase will be the fruit of 
their labour. Time, the maturer of things below will give the best account 
of this country. Our heads are dull, what fineness transplantation will give, 
I know not ; but our hearts are good and our hands strong. 

‘“‘] hear thou intendest a progress into Maryland this summer. [If this 
place deserve a share of it, all that I can command shall bid thee welcome. 
I am, thou knowest, an unceremonious man; but I profess myself a man 
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of Christian decency, and besides, a relation by my wife, whose great-grand- 
mother was thy great-aunt. 
** With all sincerity, &c. 
66 W. P 99 


Our next sample is to “ the Lord Hyde,” a son of the great Earl 
of Clarendon :— 


“My Norrie Frienp, 


** | humbly take this opportunity by a gentleman of Virginia, Colonel 
Hill, (recommended in an interest he hath in this Province to my favour, 
by the Lord Culpepper) to pay my sincere respects, beseeching God to 
remember and retaliate to thee and thine the many favours I am indebted 
to thee. I thank God, I am very well and the Province thrives. I hope 
the Crown will sensibly receive honour and credit, and profit by it. But 
humanely speaking, it will much depend upon the benigne influence of thy 
power and goodness; and there | humbly leave it, as thence, in a great 
measure (I must say) I originally fetcht it. 

‘** In my last per a Maryland conveyance, I sent a letter with one in it to 
the Duke. I did therein inclose a natural boundary for the tract of land 
he so often pleased to promise a patent for, and which, it is so much his 
own interest to quicken Sir J. Warden in, who I hear is too Spanish, and 
as he told me they call him in Spain, Don Juan del Ablo (?) for my agent 
can hardly make him understand the Duke’s commands, without a more 
powerful interpreter. The draught of the bounds is in my agent’s hands, I 
most humbly pray thy favour in its despatch. The planters must resort to 
those two counties. The quitrent is a penny per acre, formerly little more 
than a farthing per acre. I have ordered two manors for the Duke, of 
ten thousand acres a piece, and intend two more. Their value, besides the 
quitrent, will be great in a few years. 

‘**T shall add only, that my good wishes are most sincere and fervent for 
thy true prosperity, as becomes one that by all gratitude is bound to approve 
himself, &c. 

“Ww. P. 

** Pray let Pennsylvania furnish the King, the Duke, and thyself, with 
Beavers and Otters, for Hatts and Muffs. 1 have sent some of each accord- 
ingly,— 

‘Tis the heart, not the gift that give acceptance.— Vale.” 


An extract from the next of these lately edited epistles begins 
with a request that is in perfect and honest keeping with the hint 
about “‘ Beavers and Otters, for hatts and muffs.” 


‘‘T writt from sea a begging letter for a few fruit trees of the Lord Sun- 
derland’s gardner’s raising out of his rare collection, that by giving them a 
better climat, we may share with you the pleasure of excellent fruit, the 
success of which I hear nothing of. 

‘**[ have been here about nine months, and have had my health, I thank 
God, very well; 1 find the country wholesom, land, air, and water good, 
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divers good sorts of wood and fruits that grow wild, of which plums, peaches 
and grapes are three ; also cedar, cyprus, chestnut, and black walnut and 

opler, with five sorts of oak, black and white, Spanish red and swamp oak 
the most durable of all, the leaf like the English willow. 

‘* We have lay’d out a Town a mile long, and two miles deep. On each 
side of the town runs a navigable river, the least as broad as the Thames at 
Woolwich, the other about a mile over. I think we have near about eighty 
houses built, and about three hundred farmes settled round the Town. I! 
fancy it already pleasanter than the Weald of Kent, our soyl being clearer, 
and the country not much closer; a coach might be driven twenty miles 
end-waies. We have had fifty sail of ships and small vessels, since the last 
summer in our river, which shows a good beginning.” 


Was not Penn long-sighted ? but yet how would the reality at the 
present day transcend his fondest hopes! We shall conclude with 
a paragrah taken from the Inavgural Discourse. ‘ Every Penn- 
sylvanian,” says the President, “* must be happy to hear that by the 
munificence of Mr. Granville Penn, we are in possession of the only 
portrait that was ever taken of our illustrious founder. It was taken 
when he was twenty-two years of age, which must have been in the 
year 1666, shortly after his return from France and Italy, and 
before he had assumed the habit and the manners of a Quaker. He 
is represented there as a gay young man, clad in armour, and his face 
bears a great resemblance to that of his father, the Admiral. Two 
copies, or rather two originals of this picture, were made at the 
time, and both were preserved with great care by the family, One 
ofthem Mr. Penn has presented to our Society ; an engraving of it 
may be seen in the second volume of the life of Sir William Penn, 
which if it has not been taken from the one inour possession, must 
have been from one exactly similar to it. Tothis, Mr. Penn has 
added a ring containing a lock of the hair of the great founder; a 
precious relic, which will be more and more valuedas ages shall suc- 


ceed each other.” 





Art. XI. 
1. Heber ; Records of the Poor,§c. ByTu.Racc. London: Longman. 


1840. 
2. Poems, by the late John Bethune ; with a Sketch of the Author's Life. 


By his Brother. Edin. Black. 


By uneducated, we mean the want of classical or academic learning, 
and ignorance of what is generally understood by such terms as 
fashionable accomplishments or polite acquirements. True, the 
artisan and even the country or common day-labourer may now, in 
consequence of the craving for knowledge which has become general, 
and the numbers as well as cheapness of every sort of publication 
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constantly pressed upon their notice, acquire in a comparatively 
short time a passable fluency in many branches, so as might put to 
the blush the average attainments of ladies and gentlemen in solid 
information. At the same time let it be kept in mind, that a poetic 
genius, or a mere versifier, provided he can read and write, and is 
In command of a stock of words and book-learned ideas, may far 
surpass the said ladies and gentlemen in respect of sympathy with 
nature, knowledge of the human heart, genuine aspirings, and 
heaven-fraught gifts,—in short as respects all the qualities and 
teachings necessary to a bard. Robert Burns had a considerable 
share of the acquired knowledge which every mechanie and farm- 
servant may now readily obtain, together with no ordinary amount 
of fire-side lore and minstrelsy ; and of his natural gifts, his sense 
of beauty, the humorous and the pathetic, it is unnecessary to 
speak. Our conclusion therefore is, as regards the rustic, or un- 
educated poets of our day, that they may far excel town-bred 
rhymsters, geniuses if you will, and yet not excite the marvel that 
was wont to attend their literary achievements. Nay, we think it 
is not at all unlikely that poetry will take its next bound, and that 
its revival may occur in some rustic school, founded by a genius of 
no higher grade in life than that occupied by Thomas Ragg or John 
Bethune. 

A number of our readers may not be unacquainted with former 
poems by Thomas Ragg, the Nottingham mechanic. "We remember 
something of his history, which has been instructive and touching, 
as well as of “* The Incantation,” ‘‘ The Deity,” and other religious 
or serious themes of his muse. In the present volume he has not 
departed from that class of subjeets. ‘ Heber,” for instance, ex- 
tending to five books, may be said to carry us over the “ Course of 
Time,” going so far back as the Deluge, and seizing upon real or 
imaginary events and episodes down to the Millenium, and even the 
Last Day. It will be admitted that after Milton, and even after 
Pollock, this is a hazardous attempt, whoever the writer may be. 
Sacred themes, especially when the field of them is so broad, exalted, 
and mysterious as that entered by ‘‘ Heber,” are not to be sung by 
a merely fluent versifier, however devout, or however adequate he 
may be to the composition of tender minor pieces. Profound 
and prolonged study is requisite, grandeur of conception, and an 
unsurpassed originality, neither of which Mr. Rage possesses. We 
should say that he never utters a sentiment that has not numberless 
times been before turned into verse, and that he repeats himself 
constantly. What else can be expected of one who can compose 
five hundred lines in fourteen hours? Let him stick to minor sub- 
jects, incidents in humble life, rural descriptions, or the utterance 
of his own humble aspirings and real experience, and he is touching, 
tender, and natural. We give one specimen worthy to be conned 
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and remembered, and which must make the reader take an interest 
in the author’s history and productions :— 


‘THE INFANT MONITOR. 


A widow, poor in this world’s goods, 
Who gained her daily store 

By nursing others’ little ones, 
And seldom wished for more. 


Was so contented, with her lot 
Her Saviour’s will ordain’d, 
That she could bless his holy name 
For every good obtain’d. 
And oft amid her daily toils 
Her heart was raised above, 
And ‘ Oh, the grace of God!’ would burst 
From lips that own’d his love. 
A little imitative child, 
Who heard the sentence oft, 
As fondly to repeat it tried 
In accents sweet and soft. 


And when at length ’twas taken home 
And rich apartments trod, 

Amid the busy circles still 
Cried, ‘ Oh, the grace of God!’ 


The sentence touch’d the father’s heart ; 
And He whose wondrous ways, 
Inscrutable, from man demand 
The highest notes of praise, 


Through what appear’d a mean so small 
Perform’d a Saviour’s part, 

And by his pure converting grace 
Call’d back the wanderer’s heart.” 


We now come to notice the career of one rustic son of genius, the 
sketch of which by a brother of a kindred nature, while it will 
bring tears from the eyes, must refine and exalt the soul, not by 
means of imaginary colouring or tragic adventure, but by reason of 
its practical severity and its stern reality, combined with a spirit as 
amiable and independent, as nobly aspiring, and we may add, tri- 
umphant in its conquests, as it ever fell to the lot of a poor Scotch- 
man to illustrate. 

Our readers may remember a small work containing ‘ Tales and 
Sketches of the Scottish Peasantry,” from which about two years 
ago we copied out some truthful and simple passages, its author 
styling himself, if we remember correctly, a “Quarryman.” It 
now appears that the brothers had each a hand in that charming 
book ; nor from the evidences of feeling, modesty, and talent now 
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before us can there remain a doubt, had the two country labourers 
been permitted to inhabit together this rigorous world, that the 
public would have received from them still more memorable _per- 
formances in the walks of literature than their first essays could be 
expected to prove. The surviving brother, we hope may be long 
spared to be an honour to his country, unbereft at length of its 
honourable rewards. His present sketch of a brother’s life, unless 
we are much deceived, will ere long give prominence to his cha- 
racter and to the name of Bethune. All we have to do therefore is 
to draw as liberally from the biographical account as our space per- 
mits, persuaded that the representation will have its proper results 
among not a few of our subscribers. Such an unpretending and inte- 
resting volume should not be an unprofitable concern to the quarry- 
man. 

he author of the biographical sketch says in the preface, apolo- 
getically, but quite unnecessarily,—the tone of his writing being 
singularly engaging, and the subject as well as matter of the account 
truly excellent,—‘‘ For no inconsiderable share of what has been 
noticed, I can only expect to be pardoned, and when it is known that 
our feelings and pursuits were almost the very same, that we never 
knew what it was to have separate interests for a single moment, that 
we had buffetted, or rather been buffetted by fortune together from 
boyhood—that we had supped from the same table, sat by the same 
fire, and slept in the same bed, with very few interruptions, from the 
period of infancy—and that we were nearly the last of the name and 
race to which we belonged,—the reader may, perhaps, be inclined 
to extend that pardon to one who has now so much of deep and 
melancholy interest connected with the past, to ponder over.” 


Fifeshire was the birth-place of John Bethune, at the ‘ Mount” 
so famous in connexion with Sir David Lindsay. His father’s rank 
had been no higher than that of a farm-servant, or forester at best, 
and before the subject of the Sketch had surmounted the years of 
boyhood, we read as follows of his arduous efforts to support the 
family, and enjoy the proud satisfaction of being independent :— 


‘** During the winter of 1823-4, to assist in supporting himself, he broke 
stones on the road between Lindore and Newburgh, along with his biogra- 
pher. He was then under thirteen years of age; and when, from the in- 
tense cold which occasionally prevailed, and the lack of motion to which his 
employment subjected him, his legs and feet were almost frozen ; instead of 
complaining, and making this an excuse for running home, as a number of 
boys would have done, I was frequently amused in no ordinary degree by 
the droll observations which he made, and the wild gambols to which he 
sometimes had recourse to restore the natural warmth to his benumbed 
extremities. From his father having been subject to disease of the bowels 
for a number of years previous, and the numcrous expedients, all attended with 
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expense, which had been resorted to for the purpose of restoring him, the 
family were at this time considerably in debt. Young as he was, he had 
already caught that spirit of independence which characterized him through 
life; and his enthusiasm now pointed forward to the time when we should 
be able to redeem these debts. To accomplish this object, there was no 
personal suffering, and no sacrifice of boyish pleasure which he would not 
willingly have encountered ; and thus he persevered at an occupation from 
which, in winter, even full-grown men might be excused for shrinking.” 


We ought to mention that before undertaking to break Scotch 
granite he had been a herder of cows, and also that he had been to 
school, where he proved to be a dullscholar. ‘The interest however 
which he began to take in the history of the Covenanting Martyrs, 
and the delight he felt in the story of “‘ Wallace Wight,” the poetry 
of Burns, and other household and traditionary literature so dear 
and stirring to the peasantry of Scotland, awoke his ambition not 
only to learn to read their works with fluency, but, no doubt, to sing 
in kindred strains. We find too that not long after the stone- 
breaking business had been relinquished by him, both brothers 
were benefited and inspired by a student from the College of St. 
Andrews, who kept a school at Lochend, struggling hard during 
the vacation, like hundreds of other poor Scotch scholars, many of 
whom shine in the learned professions afterwards, to earn a small 
sum to carry him through an university education. ‘This student 
“was an excellent reciter of poetry, and had stored his memory 
with a number of the best pieces of Scott, Byron, Moore, and 
others. With these he frequently amused and delighted his ac- 
quaintances during his leisure hours, a considerable part of which 
were passed with us.” Still, John’s literary attainments could not 
at this period have been considerable ; for we are told that although 
his poetical efforts had begun to be frequent, yet that afterwards, 
and when he was eighteen, he had to surmount the difficulties of 
orthography. ‘‘ For this purpose he carried a little work, called 
‘The Christian Remembrancer,’ of which he was then remarkably 
fond, always in his pocket. From the short poems, of which nearly 
one-half of the book is composed, he selected one, and when going 
to and returning from his work, as well as in his Journeys at dinner 
time, he was in the habit of conning it over till he had fixed the 
spelling of every word in his memory; after which he took another, 
and thus proceeded to the end of the work. 

Concerning the early poetical efforts already referred to, it is said 
that many of them are now scarcely readable, having been written 
in a very minute character, upon such scraps of paper as had come 
to the house with grocery wares, &c., and which have been exposed 
to the effects of smoke, dust, and even occasional drenchings with 
rain water, all incidental to the family’s humble dwelling. We also 
learn that by the time he was in his nineteenth year he had begun 
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to carry a book, with a slip of paper and a pencil, in order to note 
down any good idea that occurred to him. 

Small beginnings these! the reader may exclaim, but when we 
come to note how John Bethune perseveringly struggled with the 
buffetings of fortune, or rather acquiesced in the ways of Providence 
and fainted not, not even appearing to have murmured, but tried 
again and again, it will be seen that gifted, resolved and inspired as 
he and his brother were, no ordinary difficulties could withstand 
their efforts. We must return to a stage or two in the fortunes of 
the pair which we have passed in our glance at John’s early literary 
history. 

He had no doubt been looking out for a less Jaborious and more 
profitable occupation than stone-breaking by the road-side, even at 
the time that he made the “droll observations” to keep his courage 
up, and the “ wild gambols” to warm his limbs. He got appren- 
ticed to a weaver :— 


**To the adoption of this measure there was at. the time many induce- 
ments. By exerting himself he said he was certain he could earn 2s. 6d. 
a-day; my earnings then amounted to very little more than half that sum, 
and for this reason he wished to teach me his own trade, in which he be- 
lieved my labours would be better rewarded than that I had formerly fol- 
lowed. From the estate having changed masters, his father, too, had lost 
his situation as forester ; and being now, from the infirmities of approaching 
age, unable to endure the privations and hardships incident to the life of a 
common labourer, to provide for his comfort in the evening of his days, was 
another motive for making the most of everything. With these objects in 
view, a house adjoining the one in which his father lived, which chanced to 
be then empty, was taken as a workshop; by the most desperate economy, 
about 10/. had been previously saved to purchase looms, and other articles 
appropriate to weaving; and at Martinmas 1825 he commenced that busi- 
ness on his own account, with the writer of this sketch as an apprentice. 
The 10/. was fairly expended in procuring a proper supply of utensils.” 


In the winter of 1823-4, John was under thirteen years of age. 
In 1825 he commenced business as a master-weaver. But alas! 
the panic and the distress which smote the country about the same 

eriod rendered this enterprise abortive; so that ere long he found 
himself obliged to labour in November in a water-course, which 
was followed by a severe illness. On his recovery he got occupation 
in certain plantations and gardens, which uplifted his heart ; for he 
‘began to look forward with the cheering prospect of rising above 
poverty.” But again alas! on the 11th of November, 1829, ‘when 
the writer of this Sketch was employed in blasting rock, a quantity 
of gunpowder exploded, and throwing him into the air, left him 
nearly lifeless.” What could John do ?— 


“To his untiring benevolence, and warm affection, upon this occasion, I 
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can bear ample testimony. Patiently did he watch by my bedside till it was 
supposed I was out of danger ; and then to provide for the exigencies of the 
family, which now depended upon him alone to support, he wrought at his 
former occupation by day, and took his turn to watch by night, till I could 
be left with safety. The result of this accident was a heavy expenditure, 
occasioned by distress, and four months of inability to labour ; at the end of 
which period, from his exertions in behalf of his unfortunate brother, he 
again found himself in debt.” 


By the time at which this severe accident overtook the writer 
his Souther had betaken himself, stealthily to be sure, as we shall 
more particularly learn, but eagerly to composing verses, which, it 
may be supposed, would in some measure interfere with his labo- 
rious occupations, and his duties in the family, or as a member of 
society. The contrary, however, was the case, says the writer, even 
in the midst of enthusiasm for a favourite pursuit :— 


“From his work he was never absent a day, or even an hour, when the 
weather admitted of going abroad ; and if at any time he was inclined to fret, 
it was when kept at home by rain or deepsnow. I think I may also affirm, 
without fear of contradiction, that there scarcely ever was a man who gave 
his time or his assistance to his poorer fellow creatures more willingly than 
he did. Whatever he may have accomplished, in another way, it was done 
solely by keeping one object steadily in view, and devoting to it the whole 
of those hours which others devote to amusement, idle conversation, and 
visiting acquaintances.” 


He was the widow’s zealous and conscientious friend, and lent— 


‘A large share of assistance, for several years, in cultivating the gardens 
of three widows. From the month of March, till the gardening season was 
over, it was his custom to work from five in the morning till it was time to 
go abroad, putting such crops as we required ourselves into the ground. 
When he returned from the labours of the day at six in the evening, he 
despatched a hasty supper, went to the place where his assistance was ex- 
pected, and wrought while daylight lasted, or, when the season was more 
advanced, till ten at night. Widow with him was a sacred name; he had 
read in his Bible the denunciations of wrath against those who oppressed or 
troubled them, and the constant injunctions to treat them with kindness and 
sympathy; and in whatever light others might regard them, he never could 
think of allowing any personal consideration to stand between him and those 
services, upon which he considered them as having a just claim from the 
Word of God. So severe, however, were the labours which he imposed 
upon himself in this way, that, as the Spring advanced, I have frequently 
heard him say, ‘I am almost scared, man, to think that the yard-season is 
coming on again.’ ’ 


Disease was by this time sending him intimations of early decay 
and death. Still he toiled, and saved sums of money, small in 
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amount in one sense, but extraordinarily large in another, again to 
be spent virtuously and endearingly :— 


** As an evidence of his industry, and a proof that the ‘ miserable earn- 
ings,’ as he termed them, were not squandered upon idle indulgences, it 
may be also mentioned, that from them, previous to November 1832, about 
14/. had been again saved. In the spring of 1830, the reader will recollect 
that he was rather in debt; little more than two years had passed since 
then: and when it is known that his earnings seldom exceeded 19/. in any 
year—that, besides himself, he had at least one of his parents to support— 
that he was in the habit of giving considerable sums in charity, and, perhaps, 
still more for books—some idea of his personal expenditure may be formed. 
This could not possibly exceed 7/. per annum, food, clothing, and everything 
included.—Having thus mentioned his little savings, I hope the reader will 
pardon me for stating the manner in which they were expended. On the 
8th of November 1832, the writer of this sketch was once more subjected to 
the effects of gunpowder, by an accident in a quarry ; and before he was 
able to resume his work, the last farthing of the 141. was gone, and the 
author of the following poems, and the narrator of his story, were left to 
begin the world again, with only the clothes on their backs; and these, 
having already seen severe service, promised soon to leave them.” 


The writer in continuation of the foregoing passage, again apolo- 
eizes for troubling the reader, as he calls it, with these particulars. 
But they are affecting and instructive incidents, and exhibit noble 
traits of character. The “short and simple annals of the poor,” 
their vicissitudes, their aspirings and their destinies, are as dear to 
them, yea, and as worthy of record, as are the histories and the 
fates of warriors or statesmen. 

Up to the latter part of 1835, we are told that the whole of John 
Bethune’s writings had been prosecuted as secretly as if he had been 
committing a crime. The family’s house had but one apartment, 
so.that to avoid detection he wrote upon his knee, (through life his 
only writing-desk) having within reach an old newspaper constantly 
lying, under which to thrust his literary apparatus when any one 
approached, generally taking up a book also to help the disguise. 
The inconveniences attendant on such a method drove him to plan 
and execute a way of escape, to accommodate him in the winter 
evenings ; for in summer, after his ordinary toil, at a small vacant 
space at the farther end of the house, which was long and narrow, 
and where there was a single pane of glass to light it, the youthful 
poet was in the habit of esconcing himself. It may be as well be- 
fore proceeding to any later period in his life to let our readers 


hear what might be the outpourings of his muse in such an unpre- 
tending corner :— 


‘On one of these evenings I had taken sanctuary in this quarter before 
he came home. The sun shone cheerfully in at the little window, giving 
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an air of warmth to the place, and making visible a long level streak of its 
dim smoky atmosphere. When he arrived, with his writing materials in his 
hand, he leaned upon the chest where my papers where lying, and said, ‘ If 
you would only stop for a few minutes, man, I would let you hear my last 
production.’ He then read, with a low musical voice, the following 
lines :— 





“** Hymns of the Churchyard. 
Ah, me! this is a sad and silent city : 
Let me walk softly o’er it, and survey 
Its grassy streets, with melancholy pity! 
Where are its children ? where their gleesome play ? | 
Alas! their cradled rest is cold and deep, | 
And slimy worms watch o’er them as they sleep 


This is pale beauty’s bourn ; but where the beautiful 
Whom I have seen come forth at evening hours, 

Leading their aged friends, with feelings dutiful, 
Amid the wreaths of spring to gather flowers ? 

Alas! no flowers are here, but flowers of death ; 

And those who once were sweetest sleep beneath. 


See | es 





This is a populous place ; but where the bustling— 
The crowded buyers of the noisy mart— i 
The lookers on—the showy garments rustling— 
The money-changers—and the men of art ? 
Business, alas! hath stopp’d in mid career, 
And none are anxious to resume it here. 


i 

| 

| 

This is the home of grandeur: where are they— | 
The rich, the great, the glorious, and the wise ? 
Where are the trappings of the proud, the gay— | 
The gaudy guise of human butterflies ! | 
Alas! all lowly lies each lofty brow, | 
And the green sod dizens the beauty now. 


This is a place of refuge and repose : | 
Where are the poor—the old—the weary wight— 
The scorn’d-—the humble—and the man of woes— 
Who wept for morn, and sigh’d again for night ? 
Their sighs at last have ceased, and here they sleep, 
Beside their scorners, and forget they weep. 


This is a place of gloom; where are the gloomy ? | 
The gloomy are not citizens of death, } 

Approach and look : where the long grass is plumy, | 
See them above! they are not found beneath— 

For these low denizens with artful wiles, 

Nature, in flowers, contrives her mimic smiles. | 


This is a place of sorrow: friends have met, | 
And mingled tears o’er those who answer’d not: | 
And where are they whose eyelids then were wet ? 
Alas their griefs, their tears are all forgot ; | 
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They, too, are landed in this silent city, 
Where there is neither love, nor tears, nor pity. 


This is a place of fear: the firmest eye 
Hath quail’d to see its shadowy dreariness ; 
But Christian hope, and heavenly prospects high, 
And earthly cares, and nature’s weariness, 
Have made the timid pilgrim cease to fear, 
And long to end his painful journey here.’ 
“Of these, the first verse rose spontaneously while walking in the 
churchyard during the interval of public worship, and the other had been 
added on the Monday morning.” 


But this was in summer; whereas winter required an old news- 
paper for a cover, anda book for a pretence, the fireside bein 
then necessarily John’s sanctum sanctorum. He therefore bethought 
him of a separate apartment to which he could retire with his 
papers :— 


“‘ This had been a long cherished idea, and with a view to its accomplish- 
ment, a larger window than that formerly noticed had been fitted into the 
wall at the farther end of the house. A fire-place was now wanted ; and to 
supply this deficiency, we commenced operations about the Ist of Novem- 
ber. After nearly a week of hard labour in the evenings, the work was 
finished. ‘Though it was then almost midnight, a fire was put into the grate 
to try how it would vent; but from the circumstance of the chimney-top 
being considerably lower than the ridge, to his utter disappointment, 
the smoke and flame instead of going upward, issued from between the bars ! 
On the follewing evening the whole was demolished; and with no better 
materials than three old paling stakes for jambs and lintel, two round poles, 
which were to serve as supports between these and the roof, some ropes inade 
of straw, and a quantity of mud scraped from the highway, we commenced 
our operations in a quarter where they were more likely to be successful. 
When the whole was finished, it looked neat when contrasted with the rest 
of the house; and this he considered a greater triumph of genius than any- 
thing in the performance of which he had hitherto been engaged. For one 
evening he was allowed to enjoy himself over a fire, the smoke of which was 
fairly carried off by a vent which he had assisted to construct ; there was 
still much to do in the way of covering the apartment, so as to conceal the 
smoky rafters overhead: but he already looked forward to long evenings of 
uninterrupted literary enjoyment, and a winter of unprecedented comfort, 
when, on the following day, he was engaged to go to Inchrye as overseer, 
and thus the whole of the labour which he had previously bestowed on the 
old house at Lochend was in vain.” 


Such were some of the eventful occurrences in John’s life, 
chequering it with joys and griefs, hopes, and disappointments 
most touchingly. 

As overseer his income was 26/. annually, with fodder for a cow ; 
and his brother, the writer of the sketch, accompanied him as an 
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assistant, taking their bed-clothes and other articles with them “ on 
a wheel-barrow.” In his new situation the poet devoted himself 
entirely to his duties which were numerous, and, as he took them up, 
arduous. Grass fields had to be enclosed, the hot-houses required 
almost constant attention, so that body and mind were thus exclu- 
sively engaged, his hopes being high that he should be able to bene~ 
fit his employers by his industry, and also to improve his own con- 
dition. But behold another change! 

The estate is sold, John’s services are not required beyond 
the year for which he was engaged, “and on the evening of the 
10th of November,” says the brother, “ I assisted him in removing 
his bed-clothes, &c., on a wheel-barrow.” 


‘“*When he had got some way on the road, he said, that ‘ whatever we 
might have left behind us, he did not think any one could accuse us of hav- 
ing brought more from Inchrye than we had taken thither ;’ and it was with 
feelings of satisfaction to which for months he had been a stranger, that he 
once more took his accustomed seat by the fire in his former home, It was 
not in his manner to stand upon punctilios : whateyer was useful, and could 
be honestly come by, was, in his estimation, honourable ; and instead of 
vainly striving to maintain a factitious rank in society, he at once commenced 
work as a common labourer on the public roads. The preparations which 
had been broken off on the previous year were resumed, and ina few even- 
ings more he had the satisfaction of taking his seat by a cheerful fire in the 
long-contemplated little sanctuary at the farther end of the house.” 


John entertained, as might be expected of a person with such a 
fervid imagination and possessed of such self-reliance oft put to the 
test, various day-dreams, some of them coming to his aid when 
other people, had they been so often baffled, would have utterly 
despaired. One of these was that the brothers should deliver lectures 
in the neighbouring towns and villages, not on “ Politial Economy, 
nor Rural Economy,” but on “ Practical Economy.” We shall not 
stop to tell our readers what was the precise distinctive nature of 
the plan, nor what was the result of it; butas a curiosity in literary 
matters we shall state that the lectures “‘ were at first written upon 
brown paper bags ripped open, shreds of paper which had come to 
the house with tea, sugar, tobacco, &c, ; in short, everything which 
would carry ink, while the writers had no better writing-desk than 
their knees,” 

Schemes to insure worldly independence and comfort for those 
near and dear to him, literary enthusiasm, and strenuous efforts in 
both ways, distinguished John’s life to a period not remote from that 
of his departure to another and a better sphere. In proof of his 
solicitude and exertions in the former way take one illustration 
more :— 
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‘** He saw that his parents, from age and infirmity, would be ill able to 
endure the bustle and fatigue of removing at every term, as is frequently the 
case with poor people in the country, who have nothing but the caprice of 
landlords to trust to; and for this reason he, as well as the narrator of his 
story, was anxious to have some asylum for them, to which these vicissitudes 
would not reach. We had again saved asmall sum of money, and after many 
deliberations, it was at last resolved to venture upon the building ofa house, 
—Having fixed upon the site, and settled as to the feu-duty to be paid for 
the ground, our next business was to provide as many stones as we thought 
would be required. This being accomplished, on the 26th of July 1837, 
with the aid of one mason whom we had engaged to work along with us, we 
laid the foundation of our future dwelling ;—and had it been known to the 
world that we proposed to finish a house thirty-six feet in length, and 
twenty in breadth, without asking or taking any assistance except such as 
we could pay for at the ordinary rate, and with no more wealth than two 
bolls of oatmeal, to serve as summer provision, the thews and sinews of two 
human beings, and about 30/. in money, reflecting individuals would have 
probably pronounced us fit for Bedlam: yet such was the case. In less 
than a week, the mason was called away to another job, but we still perse- 
vered. The drudgery which the poor author of the following poems now 
underwent, was such, that few, perhaps, would have cared for encounterin 
it. He left home every morning before five o’clock, travelled three miles, 
commenced work immediately, and wrought till nearly half-past seven in 
the evening, with nomore rest than was absolutely necessary to swallow his 
breakfast and dinner, The last of these, indeed, which consisted exclusively 
of bread, he frequently ate from his pocket, working the whole of the time. 
He had then to travel three miles back to his home; and, after having been 
thus engaged in hard labour and travelling for nearly fifteen hours, it may 
be believed that he was sufficiently tired before he reached it—yet day after 
day the same process was repeated, except during those short intervals when 
the mason wrought along with him, and then he dropped work at the usual 
time. Had it not been for a vision of the future which was now before him, 
it is probable that even he might have shrunk from this dreary task. But, 
in imagination, he already saw the house finished, the garden enclosed, with 
the crops put into the ground; and his father, now venerable from age, 
walking through it on a fine summer day, or, if he wished for exercise, em- 
ployed with a hoe in the little enclosure which he would then be able to call 
his own. With such illusions—for, as Providence had decreed, they de- 
served no other name—we used to cheer our journey homeward ; and to his 
warm heart they would have been a sufficient inducement to encounter still 
greater difficulties than those with which he had to contend. More stones 
having been provided than were necessary, the house was raised to two 
storeys. On the 9th of September, the walls were finished ; and before the 
30th of the same month, the roof was on—an earthern floor laid—the lower 
flat plastered—part of the partitions built—and doors and windows provided, 
with very little assistance from tradesmen. With the exception of the car- 
riage of three cart-loads of lime, everything had been paid ready money. 
But by this time the last farthing of the 30/. was expended—the stock of 
provisions was completely exhausted—and the author of the following pages 
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was glad to engage in such work as he could find, to procure the necessaries 
of life for himself and friends, and provide a little money to defray the ex- 
pense of removing, which had now become inevitable.—On the 19th of 
November 1837, he came to that habitation at the building of which he had 
toiled so arduously ; and when he heard his father say, ‘ Dear me, John, man, 
I am perfectly surprised to see that great house you have reared up for us,’ 
it is probable that he considered himself overpaid for all his labours.” 


We shall not cite any more of his verses, although many of them 
are worthy of all that has above been said and shown of him; only 
mentioning further that the small volume to which reference has 
already been made, containing the joint labours of the brothers, 
was so received by the public as to afford them encouragement in 
their favourite pursuit, and that other openings began to be pro- 
mising. One of the pair, however, was not to accomplish much 
more: he had done his duty, and his name deserves lasting com- 
memoration. We cannot believe that the survivor is not destined 
to reap the fruits of the seeds which both so laborionsly cultivated. 

What man is there in the humble walks of life who would draw 
out a torpid and vegetating existence, rather than have the aspir- 
ings, so often grievously baffled, which must have intensely glad- 
dened on thousands of occasions the hearts of the Bethunes? They 
must all along have been conscious of high resolves, and of extraor- 
dinary intellectual achievements; and what greater reward could 
man on earth receive? But ,we must have done, and shall remain 
in the hope that multitudes will long to know all the incidents and 
particulars so meekly and modestly detailed in the sketch, as well as 


to enjoy the poetry of the gifted young man who has gone to 
his rest. 








NOTICES. 





Art. XII.—John of Procida, or the Bridals of Messina. By SHEeripan 
Knowries. London: Moxon. 1840. 

Our critical brethren seem to be generally of opinion that this Play is infe- 
rior to the author’s former dramatic productions. Certainly it is not well- 
constructed ; for not to dwell upon the improbabilities of portions of the 
story, and the two palpable efforts to create situations, the interest of the 
piece ceases long before it comes to a close ; a circumstance we think which 
must prevent it from keeping possession of the stage. It has a commence- 
ment and many passages in the earlier scenes which are worthy of the 
author’s best powers, and which prepare the reader for a massive tragedy ; 
but alas! it ends as a sad love tale, and that not of a highly attractive kind. 

John of Procida is the hero, who was the leader of the revolt against the 
French conquerors of Sicily, so intimately connected with the horrid massa- 
cre known as the “Sicilian Vespers.” The fate of a pair of lovers is in- 
volved; Isoline, the Bride of Messina, being the daughter of the French 
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Governor, and a long lost son of John of Procida, Fernando by name, hre 
beloved. Between filial duty and mutual affection, there are afforded many 
occasions for the author’s portraiture of passion, poet of love as he never 
fails to be. But we need not be more particular in sketching the story, and 
will fill up the space we can lend to this new production of our greatest 
living dramatist with samples. The influence produced by Procida’s 
eloquence is thus described :— 
“‘ Guiscardo. His words were fire—both light and heat! At once 
With zeal they warm’d us, and convinced with reason. 
I had read and heard of eloquence before, 
How ’tis despotic; takes the heart by storm, 
Whate’er the ramparts, prejudice, or use 
Environ it withal ; how, ’fore its march, 
Stony resolves have given way like flax ; 
How it can raise, or lay, the mighty surge 
Of popular commotion, as the wind, 
The wave that frets the sea ;—but, till to-day, 
I never proved its power. When he began, 
A thousand hearers prick’d their ears to list, 
With each a different heart ; when he left off, 
Each man could tell his neighbour’s, by his own. 
Stephano. Is’t John of Procida ? 
Guis. So rumour says. 
Who else? The constant’st friend of Sicily ; 
The friend that loves, yet suffers for his love. 
Heard’st ever lips before, with power like his ? 
A holy man, and brigand, near me stood, 
Wedged by the press together; churlishly 
They first endured their compell’d neighbourhood, 
And shrank from contact, they would fain escape ; 
The one with terror ; and with scorn the other, 
Who blaz’d with life and passion, like a torch 
Beside a taper ;—such the man of prayer 
Appear’d, in contrast with the freebooter. 
But, lo! the change! soon as the orator 
That universal chord, with master skill, 
Essayed—the love of country—like two springs, 
Ravines apart, whose waters blend at last 
In some sweet valley ; leaning cheek to cheek, 
Attracted by resistless sympathy, 
Their tears together ran, one goodly river !” 
Fernando is asked by Procida, “‘ Hast thou a father?” and answers :— 
‘* No,—no! thou churlish, harsh, remorseless man— 
That bait’st me with thy coarse and biting words, 
As boors abroad let loose unmuzzled dogs 
Upon a tether’d beast !—my arm withheld 
By thy defenceiessness, that hast defence 
At hand, but will not use it—who art thou 
To use me thus? to do me shameful wrong, 
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And then deny me means to right myself? 
What have I done to thee to use my heart 
As if its strings were thine to strain or rend ? 
Thou makest my veins hot with my boiling blood, 
And not content, thou followest it up, 
Mine eyes inflaming with my scalding tears, 
Thou kindless, ruthless man! Hast thou a father? 
I never knew one! 

Procida (aside). I thank God! 

Fernando. Thou hadst 
A father—hadst a father’s training—O, 
How blest the son that hath. O Providence, 
What is there like a father to a son ? 
A father, quick in love, wakeful in care, 
Tenacious of his trust, proof in experience, 
Severe in honour, perfect in example, 
Stamp’d with authority! Hadst such a father ? 
I knew no training, save what fostering 
Did give me, inthe mood; and was bestow’d 
Like bounty to a poor dependant ; which 
He might take or leave. Those who protected me 
Were masters of my native land, not sons. 
How could I learn the patriot’s lofty lesson ? 
They told me Sicily had given me birth, 
But then they taught me, also, I was son 
To a contentless and ungracious mother. 
And they were kind tome. What would’st thou have 
Of a young heart, but what you'd ask of wax— 
To take the first impression given to it? 
Except that, unlike wax, it is not quick 
What once it takes to render up again, 

Procida (aside). O, my poor boy! 

Fernando. If thou hadst a father, 
"Twas cruel, knowing that thou wast so rich, 
To taunt me, where, knew’st not that I was poor, 
Though mightst at least suspect my poverty. 
How had I loved my father! He had had 
The whole of my heart. I would have given it him 
As a book, to write in it whate’er he would. 
I never had gainsaid him—never run 
Counter to him. I had copied him, as one 
A statue doth of the rare olden virtue, 
In jealous, humble imitation. 
I had lived to pleasure him. Before I had 
Disgraced him, I had died.” 


Our next specimen is long, but while it exhibits the author to the best 
advantage, it contains the strength of the passions already alluded to, when 
struggling between duty and love, and therefore is most deserving of 
study :— 
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** [soline. Dost not joy, Fernando, 
To see me? 

Fernando. Joy !—Ay, as the mariner 
To see the day o’erta’en by storm at night, 
But knows ’tis vain, his vessel foundering ! 

Iso. Explain thy speech, my love. 

Fer. He was a friend 
Who took me hence ; a most dear friend, although 
One that I wot not of until to-day,— 
None other than a father, Isoline ! 

/so. Thou hast found father? 

Fer. I have found a father ; 
And with that father I have held such converse 
As hath transform’d me so, except my love 
I should not know myself; and being thus 
Dissimilar to him this morning was 
Thy bridegroom, from this night that should have been 
Our bridal-night, all days and nights to come 
Am nothing to thee thou mayst name, except 
A merchant sailor for his argosie, 
That holds possession of the rock whereon 
She struck and went to pieces ! 

Iso. We must part! 
Lovest thou me still, Fernando ? 

Fer. Yes! 

Iso. As ever? 

Fer. As ever! 

Iso. Then, we do not part, my friend ! 

Fer. Is’t Isoline that speaks ? 

Iso. Yes! Isoline! 
The very maid thou know’st so call’d—a maid, 
So chary of her virgin sanctity, 
Thee, her betroth’d—thee, her almost espoused, 
She challenges to tell the moment only 
She gave thee licence, she should bar thee name, 
Or blush to hear thee do so. Lao, the strait 
She is in!—at such an hour—in such a place 
To parley with thee, and the argument 
Her grievance—thy default—default in love ! 
In love, Fernando! thy default in that 
Wherein that she fell short was the reproach 
Thou still didst urge against her, to the day 
The very hour she gave thee slow consent 
To lead her to the priest. 

Fer. Heaven witness ! 

Iso. Peace! 
No words—save such as make reply to questions. 
We part—why? Lies the reason at my door ? 
Am Itoblame? Then fit we part. If not, 
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it is not fit!’ I have no right to suffer. 
Suffer, Fernando !—Did you hear me ?-—Heavens! 
The boon, with showers of tears and gusts of sighs 
You won from me, I call it suffering, 
To find you would not take! But I’m a woman, 
Strong in the faculty your nobler sex 
Advance large claims to, with most poor pretensions— 
Once cleaving, cleaving still. We shall not part. 
You think to leave me. Try! The cement, that 
Becomes a portion of the thing it joins, 
So that as soon you tear themselves apart 
As them from it, not more tenaciously 
Keeps hold than 1! Piecemeal, they may disjoin us, 
But perfect, never ! 
* , * * * 
Fer. Now let me speak! To wed thee 
Is wedding thee to misery! 
Iso. Content ; 
I will wed misery. 
er. My Isoline, 
Thou wouldst ally thee to a house, the foe 
Of thee and all thy race ! 
Iso. Unto that house 
Will I ally myself ! 
Fer. The consequences ! 
Iso. Be they the worst, I am prepared for them. 
I'l] take them all on mine own head. 
Fer. The strife that’s sure to come !— Man as I am, my soul 
Sickens to think on’t. 
Iso. Woman as I am, 
I dare it to come on. 
Fer. Rivers of blood 
Will flow! 
Iso. They are welcome, though my veins be breathed 
To help the flood—Redeem your promise, sir ! 
Fer. O, Isoline! By his dear hand— 
Iso. Hold on! 
In the relation wherein now we stand, 
I will not suffer even touch from thee ! 
Nor shalt thou trifle with me—for to speak 
Or act, save to the point, is only trifling. 
Here—in the oratory close at hand 
Attends the holy man, whose offices 
This morning we did crave and then forego. 
Follow me to him. Take my hand before him ; 
Plight me with troth for troth. Or here remain 
Till night gives up her watch to day, and then, 
Departing hence, to crown thy bounty, leave me 
A spotless maiden with a blasted name! 
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_ Fer, Thou couldst not dream of such perdition, and 
To bring it on thyself! 

Iso. Men cannot dream 
What desperate things a desperate woman dreams, 
Until they see her act them! 

Fer. Desperate ! 

Iso. Yes, desperate! Sweet patience! Men go mad 
To lose their hoards of pelf, when hoards as rich 
With industry may come in time again ! 

Yet they go mad—it happens every day. 

Have not some slain themselves? Yet if a maid— 
Who finds that she has riothing garner’d up 
Where she believed she had a heart in store 

For one she gave away—is desperate, 

You marvel at her! Marvel! When the mines 
Of all the earth are poor as beggary 

To make her rich again! Am 1 ashathed 

To tell thee this ?—No !—Save the love we pay 

To Heaven, none purer, holier, than that 

A virtuous woman feels for him she’d cleave 
Through life to. Sisters part from sisters—brothers 
From brothers—children from their parents—but 
Such woman from the husband of her choice 

Never !—Give me the troth you promised me.”’ 





=f 


Arr. XIII.— The Poetical Works of Thomas Moore, collected by Himself. 
| In 10 vols. VolI. Longman. 
THs volume contains ‘Odes of Anacreon,” and “‘ Juvenile Poems,” and in 
divers respects resembles the other collected editions of our modern authors 
which of late years have been in vogue. Biographical prefaces are to ac- 
company the poems, there being in the volume before us the poet's career 
cheerfully described while a boy, his first attempts as an author, and his 
juvenile pranks and jollities; bringing the autobiography down to Mr. 
' Moore’s arrival in London. A beautifully engraved head of the author, 
after Lawrence, forms the frontispiece. 

Among the “* Juvenile” pieces, several of those so much talked of at one 
time, and known by the title “ Little’s Poems” are inserted ; but none of 
the more objectionable ones appear. We think, however, that everi a more 
strict selection might have been with prudence imade, although many more 
questionable verses in the way of expression and allusion are allowed to pass 
without public censure ; one reason for this exemption no doubt being that 
few command the notice which Mr. Moore did when young. 

It is unnecessary to utter a word about the style or the merits of Moore’s 
poetry ; but some extracts from the autobiography will be expected by our 
readers. Concerning his early literary efforts we read thus ‘— 

‘‘ The whole of the poems contained in the first, as well as in the greater 
part of the second volume of this collection, were written between the six- 
teenth and the twenty-third year of the author's age. But I had begun 
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still earlier, not only to rhyme but to publish. A sonnet to my schoolmaster, 
Mr. Samuel Whyte, written in my fourteenth year, appeared at the time in 
a Dublin magazine, called the ‘ Anthologia’—the first, and, I fear, almost 
only creditable attempt in periodical literature of which Ireland has to boast. 
I had even at an earlier period (1793) sent to this magazine two short pieces 
of verse, prefaced by a note to the editor, requesting the insertion of the 
‘following attempts of a youthful muse ;’ — the fear and trembling with 
which I oi upon this step were agreeably dispelled, not only by the 
appearance of the contributions, but still more by my finding myself, a few 
months after, hailed as ‘ Our esteemed correspondent T. M.’” 

At avery early age T. M. began to act, sing, and rhyme,— 

‘* At the time when I first began to attend his school, Mr. Whyte still 
continued, to the no small alarm of many parents, to encourage a taste for 
acting among his pupils. In this line I was long his favourite show-scholar ; 
and among the playbills introduced in his volume, to illustrate the occasions 
of his own prologues and epilogues, there is one of a play got up in the 
year 1790, at Lady Borrowes’s private theatre in Dublin, where, among the 
items of the evening’s entertainment, is ‘An Epilogue, 4 Squeeze to St. 
Paul’s, Master Moore.’ 

‘“‘ With acting, indeed, is associated the very first attempt at verse-makin 
to which my memory enables me to plead guilty. It was at a period, i 
think, even earlier than the date last mentioned, that, while passing the sum- 
mer holy-days, with a number of other young people, at one of those bath- 
ing-places in the neighbourhood of Dublin, which afford such fresh and 
healthful retreats to its inhabitants, it was proposed among us that we should 
combine together in some theatrical performance ; and the Poor Soldier and 
a Harlequin Pantomime being the entertainments agreed upon, the parts of 
Patrick and the Motley hero fell to my share. I was also encouraged to 
write and recite an appropriate epilogue on the occasion; and the following 
lines, alluding to our speedy return to school, and remarkable only for their 
having lived so long in my memory, formed part of this juvenile effort, 


***Our Pantaloon, who did so aged look, 
Must now resume his youth, his task, his book ; 
Our Harlequin, who skipp’d, laugh’d, dane’d, and died, 
Must now stand trembling by his master’s side.’ 


*‘ T have thus been led back, step by step, from an early date to one still 
earlier, with the view of ascertaining, for those who take any interest in 
literary biography, at what period I first showed an aptitude for the now 
common craft of verse-making ; and the result is—so far back in childhood 
lies the epoch—that I am really unable to say at what age I first began to 
act, sing, and rhyme.” 

His schoolmaster, Mr. Whyte, had been long and highly reputed as a 
teacher of elocution, and very probably this circumstance had a considerable 
influence in forming Moore's taste for poetry and playing. It is worthy of 
being mentioned that this same functionary had been the tutor of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan nearly thirty years before, and when that celebrated cha- 
tacter was about eight or nine years of age. But strange to say, adds Moore, 
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Sheridan, after about a year’s trial, was “pronounced both by tutor and 
parent to be an ‘ incorrigible dunce.’” We follow our poet to College :— 

“In college, the first circumstance that draw my attention to my 
rhyming powers was my giving ina theme, in English verse, at one of the 
quarterly examinations. As the sort of short essays required on those oc- 
casions were considered in general asa mere matter of form, and were 
written at that time, I believe, invariably in Latin prose, the appearance of a 
theme in English verse could hardly fail to attract some notice. It was, 
therefore, with no small anxiety that, when the moment arrived, I saw the 
examiners of the different divisions assemble, as usual, at the bottom of the 
hall for that purpose. Still more trying was it, when I perceived that the 
reverend inquisitor, in whose hands was my fate, had left the rest of the awful 
group, and was bending his steps towards the table where I was seated. 
Leaning across to me, he asked suspiciously whether the verses which I had 
just given in were my own; and on my answering in the affirmative, added 
these cheering words—‘ They do you great credit; and I shall not fail to 
recommend them to the notice of the Board.’ This result of a step ven- 
tured upon with some little fear and scruple, was of course very gratifying 
to me; and the premium I received from the Board was a well-bound copy 
of the Travels of Anacharsis, together with a certificate, stating, in not very 
lofty Latin, that this reward had been conferred upon me ‘ propter lauda- 
bilem in versibus componendis progressum.’ ” 

The poet’s mother had prior to this anxiously desired that he should 
study for the bar, but till certain disabilities were removed in 1793 the Ca- 
tholics in vain strove against the Protestants in Ireland for distinction in the 
legal profession as well as in the political arena. But after the year named, 
he entered the university of Dublin, and though his family were members 
of the obnoxious creed, he very soon attracted notice, not merely on account 
of his poetic powers, but his progress as a scholar. 

As the autobiography proceeds, and when we are conducted through 
Moore’s early London experience, and his reminiscences of the exalted in 
rank and in literature with whom he has associated, provided he be equally 
communicative as he has been relative to his youth, we shall have still 
richer morsels to pick up than any the first volume contains. Without 
doubt this edition will have a sale at arate similar to the collected uniform 
reprints of the works of Scott, Byron, and Southey. 





Art. X1V.—The Budget of the Bubble Family, 3 vols. By Lavy Lyrron 
Butwer. London: Bull. 1840. 
Lapy Butwer’s “ Cheveley” was a scandalous publication,—that is to say, 
it dealt in revelations, no doubt highly coloured, which supplied a host of 
readers, with family and personal matters exactly suited to the taste of 
scandal-mongers. Asa fiction it neither ranked high in regard to pure 
moral sentiment, nor as a skilfully constructed tale. That she possesses 
talent, chiefly of a satirical kind, that she is unamiably fond of saying smart 
things, that she has seen a good deal ,of the world, and that she has read 
extensively, must be manifest to any one. And yet she cannot be said to 
be well-educated ; by which we mean, that her mind is not disciplined so as 
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to know how to observe profoundly and reflect justly, or how to cherish a 
generous and cultivated sympathy with nature. She caricatures or exagge- 
rates when she is most ambitious to shine. She does not even in the se- 
lection of charaeters alight upon any in the present volumes, at any rate, 
that particularly engage one’s interest, while she renders them still less in- 
viting by her’manner of treatment. To be sure there is less of personality 
than in Chevely, and therefore the work will have less notoriety. Still there 
is an infusion even of this element which we could very readily dispense 
with in a work which upon the whole is dull and tiresome. The dialogues 
are sometimes intolerably long even when carried on by persons for whom 
one cares nothing, and when anything that is uttered may not be in the 
least essential to the progress of the story. | 

Lady Bulwer states that ‘‘she writes for bread, and shall continue to 
write.”’ But we hardly think that the “‘ Bubble Family” will much extend 
her fame, seeing that its infusion of scandal is not sufficiently copious and 
palpable to recommend the work to those vitiated tastes which require strong 
seasoning in that way, while its general spirit is rather forbidding and the 
fiction no ways remarkable on account of incident or denouement. We 
shall not seek for any specimen of her Ladyship’s peculiar turn for humour, 
or love of bitter point, but merely quote a short passage which contains a 
more becoming style of sentiment, although we might almost surmise that it 
has been dictated by one who inclines to cherish discontent :— 

“Charles Lamb has truly and touchingly remarked, that common peo- 
ple’s children ‘ are dragged up, not brought up.” There is a precocity— 
not, indeed, of intellect, but of prudence and worldly wisdom—in them, that 
is truly painful. Care had usurped the empire of carelessness, that legiti- 
mate monarch of a child’s being ; and, like all usurpers, has in the vehe- 
mence of his achievements, anticipated the slow march of Time. Life itself, 
which among the children of the rich is an exuberant overflowing, that, 
lavish it as they may, still seems inexhaustible, among those of the poor is a 
lean phantom, grasped at with pain and maintained with a struggle: in 
short, they know nothing of youth but its feebleness and its wailing; its 
bloom and its buoyancy being, like every other luxury, beyond their reach. 
‘To me the most painful sight in this world is a poor, that is, a destitute 
child. Whatever misery a grown person may be plunged into, a thousand 
suppositions are left for its palliation: they may once have been well off, or 
they may have been the artificers of their own ruin, and they may live to 
see better days: but children—they can have done nothing to deserve that 
the one blessing unmortgaged at the Fall, the carelessness of youth, should 
be taken from them.” 





Art. XV.—A History of British Starfishes, and other Animals of the Class 
Echinodermata. Part I. By Ep. Forses. “Van Voorst. 

A nistory ofone of the most remarkable classes that inhabit the mighty 

deep, although little has been hitherto generally known of it. Mr. Forbes, 

however, states he has enjoyed peculiarly favourable opportunities of ob- 

serving the Echinodermata in their native haunts as well as in the cabinet ; 

and from the specimen before us, the work promises to be one of no ordi- 
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nary interest. We shall quote the first paragraph, and which will recall to 
the minds of our readers some parts of Dr. Pye Smith’s work on geology. 

*‘ Crinoidez, jor Pinnigrade Echinodermata. One of the most remark- 
able phenomena displayed to us by the researches of the geologist, is the 
evidence of the existence, in primeval times, of animals and plants, the 
analogies of which are now rare or wanting on our lands and in our seas, 
Among those tribes which have become all but extinct, but which once 
presented numerous generic modifications of form and structure, the order 
of Crinoid Starfishes is most prominent. Now scarcely a dozen kinds of 
these beautiful animals live in the seas of our globe, and individuals of these 
kinds are comparatively rarely to be met with: formerly they were among 
the most numerous of the ocean’s inhabitants—so numerous that the remains 
of their skeletons constitute great tracts of the dry land as it now appears. 
For miles and miles we may walk over the stony fragments of the Crinoidez ; 
fragments which were once built up in animated forms, incased in living 
flesh, and obeying the will of creatures among the loveliest of the inhabit- 
ants of the ocean. Even in their present disjointed and petrified state, they 
excite the admiration not only of the naturalist but of the common gazer; 
and the name of Stone-lily popularly applied to them, indicates a popular 
appreciation of their beauty. To the philosopher they have long been 
subjects of contemplation as well as of admiration. In him they raise up a 
vision of an early world, a world the potentates of which were not men but 
animals—of seas on whose tranquil surfaces myriads of convolated Nautili 
sported, and in whose depths millions of Lily-stars waved wilfully on their 
slender-stems. Now the Lily-stars and the Nautili are almost gone ; a few 
lovely stragglers of those once-abounding tribes remain to evidence the 
wondrous form and structures of their comrades. Other beings, not less 
wonderful, and scarcely less graceful, have replaced them; while the seas 
in which they flourished have become lands, whereon man in his columned 
cathedrals and mazy palaces emulates the beauty and symmetry of their 


_ fluted stems and chambered shells.” 


The work is illustrated by a woodcut of each species, and numerous vig- 
nettes, and is got up ina style uniform with Bell’s British Quadrupeds and 
British Reptiles, and other works issued by the same publisher, in the de- 
partment of Natural History. 





Arr. XVI.—Two Summers in Norway. By the Author of the ‘* Angler 
in Ireland.” 2 vols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1840. 
SALMON-FISHING is the grand theme of these volumes, and as pursued and 
described by the “ Angler in Ireland” 1t is rendered an exceedingly inte- 
resting theme, we should say even to those who never wielded the rod, or 
saw the monarch of our mountain floods hooked in their lives. It is true 
there are other subjects introduced. Scenery, towns, people, manners, and 
even political institutions, and the manner oftheir working, are occasionally 
handled. Perhaps next to his angling matter the information which he 
communicates concerning the methods of travelling in Norway, the prices 
of provisions and the modes of living in that country, is the fullest and most 
practically useful. On the other points referred to he is more slight and 
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superficial, leaving no very strong, real or clear impression upon the 
reader’s mind. We should have mentioned among the topics which occupy 
a minor place in these volumes, rein-deer-shooting, and geology. 

Upon the political constitution of Norway and the habits and character 
of the people, our author is by no means so sanguine and laudatory as Mr. 
Laing. Not that the Angler does not admire much that is peculiar to the 
Norwegians, but that the practical effects of their extreme democratic 
system is far from being so satisfactory to the intelligent part of the nation 
as the Scotch writer just now named represents. The direction of public 
business, and the jealousies of the executive tend not only to delay and 
obstruct, but to pervert legislation. The following are some of the obser- 
vations relative to the state of society, and the general character :— 

‘One of my chief objections to the Norwegian character is in a great 
measure connected with this very abundance of the commonest necessaries 
of life which the owners of the land certainly can command. The compa- 
rative facility with which their sensual wants to a certain extent can be 
satisfied, makes them pay far too much attention to the body, too little to 
the mind. Eating and drinking are of infinitely too great importance in 
Norway ; while intellectual pleasures seem very little regarded. 

“The power of reading is very general, through a compulsory system I 
shall shortly have occasion to allude too; but except in the towns, where 
the newspapers afford the chief field for its exercise, little advantage seems 
to be made of it. In the country, and during the summer at least, it is very 
rare to see any Norwegian, of any station, employed in reading; and the 
very scanty supply of books that a Norwegian house ever contains proves 
the fact. 

‘It is, no doubt, also dependent on this necessity for constant labour, 
that the Norwegians appear to have no peculiar sports or country amuse- 
ments whatever. I never saw them engaged in any pastime ; nor could I 
hear of any national game. When even they fish or shoot, it is done en- 
tirely for the pot, not for pleasure. This is not to be wondered at. It is 
easy to understand that after a week of such incessant toil as their position 
renders imperative, rest alone is a sufficient enjoyment; and the absence of 
exertion, with the sedentary relaxations of tobacco and spirits, all that the 
body requires. 

‘“* But how fares it with the mind under such a system? how can the in- 
tellectual energies be exerted and improved, enlarged, exalted, by that 
exertion ? how, in short, can all that dignifies man above the beasts that 
eat, and fatten, and perish, and that makes him partaker of a better and 
higher life than that of mere physical existence, be adequately promoted ? 
It is very possible, indeed probable, that during their long winters these 
Northern people may both read and amuse themselves much more than they 
do during their brief summers. But it is impossible that their amusements 
even at that period, as well as their general character, should not be stamped 
with more or less of the unintellectual features impressed on them by the 
peculiarities of their daily life. 

‘““The necessity of providing for their daily existence, makes them live 
only for the present, not for posterity. If they were swept away from the 
face of the earth, the Norwegians would leave behind them no monument 
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of human skill, or labour, or intellect, to tell another generation that a great 
people had so long tenanted the wide extent of Scandinavia. Nature’s 
monuments would indeed still remain : Norway’s Fjelder and Fjords would 
still claim the homage of the admirer of the sublime and beautiful. Butno 
work of public utility or ornament—its two or three cathedrals can scarcely 
be reckoned an exception—no achievement in science or literature, where- 
with the human mind of one period holds converse with the mind of all 
times, would exist to excite the regrets and admiration of the future wan- 
derer on these shores. Not only the mighty empires of Egypt and Rome, 
but even the petty states of Greece, have left records of their existence, 
which must endure as long as the arts are cultivated or letters are preserved 
among them; whereas a single century of oblivion would obliterate all that 
the Norwegians have yet done for pesterity.” 

He admits that the Norwegians are a moral people, and also that their 
love of liberty is strong ; but he indicates that there are some serious ex- 
ceptions to the former of these general statements, and as regards the 
latter that the name and the thing may be opposites. We should say how- 
ever that the idea left on the reader’s mind after a thorough perusal of 
these volumes is, that democracy, and nearly as established in Norway, is the 
best sort of constitution after all for that nation; although it does not ap- 
pear to him that the system could be transplanted to any other with ad- 
vantage. But we shall not more particularly allude to points which do not 
figure very prominently in the work, and hasten to give a sample of its 
grand feature. 

Norway is not a country for your very gentle sportsmen, albeit the 
amusement that is to be pursued be that of the “gentle craft.” In the 
very matter of travelling you must lay your account with a sort of rough 
treatment. But especially if you betake yourself to the Namsen in quest of 
the ‘‘ monster” salmons, you must possess stronger nerve and accomplish 
more daring feats than the gentlemen have any idea of who never trod the 
banks of any streams but those of a champagne country. No, you must 
bear in mind that rugged and precipitous shores, fearful depths, still more 
fearful rapids, and huge stones have to be contended with, while the angler 
is placed in a crazy boat, his employment necessarily requiring the better 
part of his attention. Still, expert boatmen and well acquainted with the 
river are to be had in abundance; for it is used in preference to 
the roads for the transit of goods. The navigators and the navigation 
of the Namsen are peculiar. The boats which are built entirely of 
fir rise high at each end, are as light asa cork, and bound on the “ top 
of the breakers, down the most fearful-looking rapids, which again they 
ascend in a way I have nowhere seen so much or so well practised as on the 
Namsen.” And yet our Angler has had the means of observing upon a 
considerable scale, not merely in Ireland but in other foreign countries, 
being, it seems, one of those restless Englishmen who love to visit the 
extremes of scenery and of climates. Oars in the management of the boats 
are out of the question; but a boatman stands at each end, the two striking 
simultaneously and rapidly into the water with a long fir pole, thus pushing 
‘their buoyant canoes up the strongest currents at a rate scarcely con- 
ceivable.”’ We shall quote the description of a Rapid, and also that of what 
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may be the angler’s experience on the Namsen, and then dismiss the work 
for want of space to allow the spirited author a longer hearing. 

‘The ‘ Long rapid’ may be described as an inclined plane of water 600 
or 800 yards in length, and full of huge stones just beneath the surface, 
which by their resistance throw back the rushing torrent in so many tumul- 
tuous waves. It requires the utmost dexterity and presence of mind to steer 
safely through these breakers, any one of which would swamp the boat. 

‘Tt is but a momentary operation: the boat is carefully placed stern 
foremost at the head of the rapid; you see a fearful vista of wild waves be- 
low you; the frail bark shoots down with lightning speed ; in an instant 
more, the glancing waters rise fiercely on either side, as if to overwhelm 
you; you seem just toelude their grasp; and before you have time to ascer- 
tain whether you are frightened or not, you are safely arrived at the bottom. 
The narrow stream issuing from the Foss Pool, named the ‘ Foss Rapid,’ 
though shorter, is still more dangerous ; but an accident at either spot must 
necessarily be fatal; and I confess it was not until experience had convinced 
me of the dependence I might repose on my boatmen, that I learned to en- 
counter either passage with perfect equanimity.” 

‘** After shooting some capercailzie in the morning, I took my boat into 
the Foss Pool, which I had not been able to try before. There was still so 
large a body of water as to render this a difficult, and with any other than 
such excellent boatmen as I had, a dangerous operation. The thundering 
river that dashed over the lofty fall threatened every moment to sweep us 
away, as we shot across the rapid torrent. However, we accomplished it in 
safety, although drenched with the heavy spray as much as if we had been 
exposed to the pelting of the most pitiless storm. 

‘“* From a rock that advanced as near to the fall as I could possibly pene- 
trate, I rose an immense fish in the very breakers, I am quite confident not 
less than forty pound in weight. It was, without doubt, the wildest spot in 
which I ever hooked a large fish ; and he proved the wildest of his tribe. 
He plunged at once into the very centre of the cataract, apparently with an 
intention of sounding its lowest depths; my line was nearly run out, yet I 
scarcely knew where the fish was, when I suddenly saw him springing 
amidst the foaming surge more than one hundred yards from me. 

‘“*He next made the most desperate efforts to escape into the lower pool, 
whither I could not follow him, except by shooting a rapid of so perilous a 
character, that I preferred holding him by main force, notwithstanding all 
his struggles. I expected each instant that some part of my rod or line 
would break; but so good was my tackle, that it bore the enormous pres- 
sure upon it, without giving way; and I had already brought the monster 
some distance up the violent stream, and he was showing evident symptoms 
of weakness, when after half an hour’s most splendid play, the hook came 
out of his mouth, and he escaped. 

‘“‘ Without wasting time in useless regrets, I returned to the same rock, 
and at the first cast hooked another fine salmon, which I at once saw was 
some dozen pounds less than the one I had just lost. Yet did he look most 
magnificent, from the elevated spot where I stood, as he darted through the 
eddying foam to seize the fly. He pursued exactly the same tactics as his 
predecessor; and when, finally, he persisted, in spite of all my efforts, in 
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rushing down the impetuous stream, I resolved at hazards to follow him, 
not choosing to lose two such fine fish, without a brave effort at least. 

“* We were dreadfully knocked about, and nearly swamped in the attempt ; 
however, we safely entered ‘ Karnen’s Pool’ with the salmon, whom I then 
easily killed; and he weighed upwards of twenty-eight pounds. I can 
scarcely conceive it possible to enjoy finer sport than I had with these two 
fish: more vigorous salmon, or a wilder spot to play them in, I never saw.”’ 


Art. XVII.—The Prelate. 3vols. London: Boone. 1840. 
Tuere is no lack of thought and talent in this novel. The author displays 
proofs of Academic education, and considerable knowledge of life and of 
character, in some of those spheres where the highest prizes tempt the ambi- 
tious and the unscrupulous. But yet as a story, the Prelate does not 
enchain the reader’s attention ; nor is there much anxiety created concern- 
ing the coming fate of any of the dramatis persone. This want of interest 
is attributable in part to the author’s having apparently had no clearly 
defined object in view, no prime principle or sentiment to develope. The 
plot therefore is not happily nor powerfully contrived ; while the execution 
has more of the nature of a number of clever sketches inartificially tied 
together, than of a well sustained, cunningly dovetailed, and accumulative 
fiction. Individual scenes, particular characters, are vividly pictured, and 
look like studies from nature ; but why introduced, or when introduced, 
why the opportunity is abandoned, as is frequently done, of turning them to 
good account and so as to illustrate as well as to evoke pointed and striking 
situations, is not so manifest. 

Fitzgerald, the hero, is of the house of Derwentwater, attainted on account 
of adherence to the Stuarts. He has been brought up in accordance with 
certain lofty views entertained by his Grandfather ; nothing less than the 
training for a statesman being contemplated, and the restoration of the 
family honours dreamed of, through the young man’s anticipated triumphs. 
George the Third, however, is stubborn; the road to eminence is not clear 
or accessible at Court, and Fitzgerald only reaches a private secretaryship 
to an Earl, whose pompous self-conceit must be taken in lieu of political 
weight and sagacity. Among the vicissitudes which the young aspirant 
has to pass through, is a misunderstanding with his grandfather, which is 
like to be succeeded by absolute poverty; but luckily a Seotch nobleman 
takes to the hero, and moved by some fantastic notions, more than supplies 
the place ofa parent ; at length putting his adopted into the way of being 
created a Bishop. But we shall not go more particularly into the tale, 
which is neither very probable nor attractive ; although there be some ten- 
der and affecting passages in it, regarding Ellen Rochfort. But the Pre- 
late himself is anything but a favourite with us. 
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Art. XVIII.—Historic Illustrations of the Bible. Principally after the 
Old Masters. London: Fisher. 1840. 

Division First of these Illustrations, containing four Monthly Parts, in 

each of which there are three engravings, with the passages of Holy Writ 
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to which the pictures refer, and short explanatory notes orcomments. The 
size is Imperial Quarto, and both the letter-press and the plates are exe- 
cuted in a style similar to Mr. Fisher’s other well-known beautiful pictorial 
publications, although from the nature of the subjects, figures predominate 
instead of scenery, the Illustrations being Historical. 

It is stated in the Preface that ‘‘ in these Illustrations corporeal expres- 
sion of spiritual beings is carefully avoided, as well as everything that 
appeared to approach the great Author of our being with familiarity. In 
order to accomplish this desirable object, the whole range of the scriptural 
works of the ancient masters has now been carefully examined, and a selec- 
tion made for this uniform, continuous Biblical Series, comprehending illus- 
trations of nearly every book in the Holy Bible, free from any questionable 
representation, and elucidating the historical events of the Old Testament, 
the moral and miraculous of the New, and calculated to become a pure 
and powerful auxiliary in communicating an enduring knowledge and recol- 
lection of the Scriptures.” A more interesting collection of subjects can no- 
where else be found, although the whole range of nature were to be tra- 
versed and every record of events and work of imagination searched ; and 
therefore none other have ever been so eagerly studied and worked upon 
by men of mighty genius, by the great masters. The conception of publish- 
ing such a series was exceedingly happy ; while, seeing that the engravings 
are remarkably cheap yet carefully executed, the work cannot fail to recom- 
mend itself strongly not only to every religious mind and every admirer of 
the literature of the Bible, but to all who have a taste for Art. 





Art. XIX.—The Entomological Cabinet; being a Natural History of 
British Insects. Nos. I. and II. Illustrated with Plates. By GrorcE 
SaMovELLE, A.L.S., Author of the ‘* Entomologist’s Useful Compen- 
dium.” London: George Henderson. 1840. 

Tus work is to be completed in twenty numbers, price one shilling each, 

and will when finished be a perfect gem. The author’s researches have 

been extensive and exceedingly minute, while his enthusiasm in the pursuit 
carries a charm with it that cannot fail to recommend the study of Ento- 
mology to all who examine any one of the numbers. The figures are 
drawn with precision and distinctness, and coloured exquisitely after nature, 
even where she displays the most wonderful brilliancy and richness of hue ; 
for where else has creation so profusely and variously showered beauties, 
illustrated the nicest mechanism, and displayed the mysterious workings of 
what we call instinct than in the insect kingdom? It is while studying 
these and other emphatic truths and circumstances belonging to the tiny 
creatures described and pictured in the publication before us, that philoso- 
phy in some of her grander ranges is taught and the mind is sublimated in 
the best sense, so as to comprehend and adore with some degree of pro- 
priety the Creator of all things. The work will form a delightful companion 
in the fields as well as an instructor by the fireside. 
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Aur. XX.—The Modern Literature of I'rance. By Grorce W. M. 
RerYNOLDs, author of * Pickwick Abroad,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. Second 
Edition. London: G. Henderson. 

Jr has been the fashion to abuse French literature because its novels and 
romances do not exactly suit English tastes; and yet all the best English 
dramas are founded upon the French. Many writers in the popular maga- 
zines and periodicals of the English press have also lately devoted consider- 
able attention to French tales, and have introduced translations of the best 
of them to their readers. It therefore seems somewhat paradoxical to 
abuse that which is generally liked, and to set down the blame of this pre- 
dilection in favour of French literature, to a vitiated taste. The question 
naturally occurs to the thinking man, whether taste can be termed vitiated, 
or not, or whether the different phases through which it passes are not the 
essential principles of its own existence, and thus alike free from liability to 
praise or vituperation. After all, taste is a species of conventional pre-~ 
ference ; and thus, to abuse or to praise it, is to pre-suppose an existence of 
free agency and power of volition in respect to it, which it does not really 
possess. We have nocontroul over our tastes: we may bridle and curb 
our passions, and thus be praised or blamed for our moral conduct; but we 
cannot conquer in our own minds a particular taste, one atom more than we 
can imperatively invite such a taste at will. Taste is formed by habits and 
circumstances over which we have but little controul, and is chiefly indebted 
to external causes for its bent and inclination. The word taste is fre- 
quently used in a sense where its real meaning is perverted. All ideas of 
justice and virtue are only the conventional usages of man, and are not 
innate; and in the same way is taste an idea which varies in different 
nations, and which can be defined in no certain manner. No one can 
positively assert that one thing is more consistent with good taste than 
with bad taste, except in respect to his opinion or the opinion and the 
majority of the nation to which he belongs; because, if he attempt to 
generalize that opinion, and apply it to the whole world, he will be wrong, 
inasmuch as that which Englishmen deem good taste, Asiatics considers 
bad taste,—and so on. These observations prove the folly of measuring 
the ideas of another people or race by our own, and demonstrate the 
impropriety and narrow-mindedness of attributing anything, which does 
not suit our own ideas, to a bad or a vitiated tatse. 

In the volumes now under notice, we perceive that the preface and intro- 
duction, which appeared in the first edition, have been omitted; and that 
several alterations have taken place in this reprint. Amongst other changes, 
we must especially notice the emission of a soug, by De Berenger, which 
appeared in an English dress in the first edition, and which gave great 
offence to the reviewers and the public: this song is now replaced by the 
celebrated one of Les Dix Mille Francs. 

The title ofthis work might probably mislead the reader, and induce him 
to believe that every branch of modern French literature is handled in these 
volumes. Thus, the title is a faulty one; as, with the exception of De 
Tocqueville and Michel Chevalier, no authors are alluded to, save novelists 
and poets. ‘The greater portion of these two volumes is taken up with 
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translations of passages in the best novels and poems of the authors brought 
before English notice in these pages; and the last chapter is a collection of 
national songs, popular airs, and pretty little poems, translated into English 
verse as accurately as euphony and rhythm would permit. The author, who 
tells us in his new preface to this second edition that he served in the 
National Guards during his residence in Paris, and was therefore thrown in 
the way of some of the most emment authors of the day, when on guard at 
the palace of the Tuileries, introduces us, sometimes in tolerably familiar 
terms, to Georges Sand, De Balzac, Victor Hugo, Paul de Kock, Alexandre 
Dumas, Auguste Ricard, Frederic Soulié, Jules Janin, &c. &c. The ex- 
tract happened to thie critical notice upon Jules Janin, is a most powerful tale, 
from which we cannot avoid borrowing a few sentences :— 

*‘ Alas! for the young girl of my story! Misery had her in its grasp. 
Misery, that cold and speechless companion, followed her step by step, 
upon her lonely path. Misery wore out her faded frock-—tore her only 
handkerchief—let the water through her broken shoes, in to her little feet. 
Misery made her bed with four small trusses of straw, and heated her stove 
with an ounce of fuel. Misery was her chamber-maid at morning and at 
night. Misery spread her scanty table on her little hand, red with the 
cold. She went on her way, followed, and preceded, and surrounded on all 
sides, by her gloomy companion, Misery !”’ 

This poor girl proceeded to the house of an old woman, to whom she 
agreed to sell her “‘ long fair hair” for a few francs. The old woman sought 
for her scissors in an old basket filled with rags; and the contents of that 
hasket form an allegorival picture of the old woman’s past life :-— 

“‘ It was a large basket filled with rags—old scarfs, once rose-coloured, 
but faded now, of which she made wrappers for her head—collars and tippets, 
their plaits destroyed, and themselves fallen into holes, which she manu- 
factured into pocket-handkerchief’s—old clocked stockings, some with silken 
calves and woollen feet, and others with woollen calves and silken feet, and 
for the most part without heels, either of silk or of wool. These she flung 
about heron all sides. The strange things were scattered round the cham- 
ber—old knots of rose red riband—the bed-gown of dimity, befitting the 
morning—stain holes, ragged embroideries—all the horrible péle-méle of a 
vicious and faded luxury, were mingled in that filthy basket ;—and beneath 
the whole lay a pair of scissors.” 

The poor girl sold her hair, and lived upon its produce for a few days. 
At the expiration of that period she returned to the old woman, who agreed 
to purchase one of her front teeth :— 

“* The tooth which she touched—that accursed hag !—was the very tooth 
which earliest shows itself in a smile—the tooth first seen between the purt- 
ing roses of a lip—the tooth which rests upon the lover’s brow—the tooth 
which shapes the sweet words, ‘1 love thee.’ It gives their charms to 
smiles, their grace to tears, its accent to love, and to the flute-player his 
tone. Take away that tooth, and farewell flute, and farewell love! That 
very tooth it was which the profane old sybil touched.” 

But at length the produce of the tooth was consumed ; and then— 

** Misery came back—and came more lean and livid than before— and 
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spread his huge bats’ wings around the unfortunate girl—and counted her 
teeth one by one, and her hairs one by one.” 

And the young girl was then compelled to suffer herself to be bled by a 
surgeon in his noviciate, by way of practice. This singular tale terminates 
thus :— 

** All of her body she sold—all save that which so many of her sex sell— 
her virtue! The hapless girl, after having sold her vein to a student, sold 
her head to apinter. She sat for a subject in a city of the plague—so pale 
was she! ‘Then they put rouge upon her—and she may be seen to day 
among the saints, in the church of Saint Estephe, and the cathedral at 
Antwerp. She sold her neck to a modeller; and the plaster, unskilfully 
applied, took away for ever the down of the peach. Her shoulder and her 
foot she sold to a statuary—the bosses of her head to a craniologist—and 
her hours of slumber to a disciple of Mesmer. She sold her dreams to a 
cook, who speculated in the Lottery—and her entire body to the Gymnase 
Dramatique, as a figurante. Had she been in London, she would have sold 
her corpse to a surgeon ; but we live in aland where corpses are so abund- 
ant and fetch nothing!” 

The paper from which we have extracted these paragraphs, is one of the 
most remarkable ever printed. Many of the other tales selected by Mr. 
Reynolds, are equally characterised by a strange and wild originality of 
thought; and in the poems of Victor Hugo, there are images which none 
but the most enthusiastic poet could have conceived. Apostrophising Na- 
poleon, this great poet says— 

*‘ Reposing in glory, with us shalt thou rest,— 
Reneath thine own column thy bones shall be blest ; 
The sky as thy curtain of blue shall be spread, 

And the foot of our armies pass over thine head ; 

And the crowds shall collect, like the waves of the sea, 
And as they roll onwards do homage to thee ? 

If they keep for their tyrants a dungeon and chain, 
Still their voices shall echo thy praises again ; 

And the sound of their wail shall resemble the din 

Of the sea-beaten rock when the tide rushes in ; 

And thy spirit shall hover in joy evermore 

Round thy relics brought back from a desolate shore !”’ 

We cannot dismiss these volumes without strongly recommending them 
to the perusal of all our readers. They contain much information relative 
to French literature, which only an intimate acquaintance with the subject 
could have furnished ; and, on the whole, ‘‘ The Modern Literature of 
France”’ will be found instructive and entertaining. It may be as well to 


notice that the second edition is published at the cheap price of five shil- 
lings. 
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Art. XXI.—The Lovers; A Play, in Five Acts. By Marx HEALey, 
Kse. 

A maiden production it seems, and one of the oddest attempts of the kind 

we ever read. 
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Art. XXII.—The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, 
and Farquhar. With Biographical and Critical Notices, by Lercu Hunr. 
London: Moxon. 1840. 

Anotuer of those handsome and large volumes which the enterprising Mr. 

Moxon has so rapidly published, no doubt at an enormous expense, but 

which if he proceed a little further will present the most elegant and valu- 

able theatrical library that ever appeared, we believe, in a uniform style. 

In this one volume the masterpieces of comedy during a period extending 

over a great part of the transition state of our literature and national man- 

ners between the Elizabethan and the Georgean eras are to be found, being 

a unique collection of itself; while Mr. Hunt’s Notices supply a lively and 

illustrative accompaniment, which will facilitate the reader’s study of the 

characters of the authors as well as of their peculiar merits as writers. 

This collection, however, while reflecting the life and manners of the 
era at which these dramatists wrote, and the polish of language which was 
in vogue, pictures a licentious and cold-hearted age. Intrigues and immo- 
ralities which in later times seek some disguise or cover, were then unblush- 
ingly practised as well as professed ; even the sentimentalism of our day 
being dispensed with where allusion was made to such irregularities, and 
plainness of speech or breadth of description employed. Authors and gal- 
lants called things by their right names with far less scruple than is now 
the fashion; so that in a considerable number of the plays before us there 
is matter that would not now pass current in the theatre and deserves not 
to be recommended to indiscriminate reading. Still, for the reasons already 
mentioned, besides for the talent and brilliancy with which these drama- 
tists lashed folly and vice, or delineated the subtle arts of the gay world for 
the time, their works must always afford a fund for examination and study 
in the closet. Neither in the sermons, the moral essays, nor in any other 
sort of literature will the information or lights here furnished be so fully or 
clearly discovered ; and therefore independent of the sparkling wit and the 


real genius which the pieces display, there is a mass and a variety of mate- 
rials serviceable to the studious. 





Art. XXIII.—JLieder und Balladen des Schotten Robert Burns: Ubertra- 
gen von Heinrich Julius Heintze (Songs and Ballads of the Scotchman, 
Robert Burns ; translated by Heinrich Julius Heintze ). George Wes- 
termann. Brunswick: 1840. 

Tue Ayrshire bard’s Songs and Ballads, done into German ! Nay, we learn 

that there have appeared four different translations during the last summer 

of portions at least of Burns’s Poems into the same language, which in say- 
ing something for the genuine nature of his productions, and that though 
written in a dialect which might be supposed to conceal the poet’s inspira- 
tion from German scholars, and to baffle a foreigner’s attempt to give any- 
thing like a faithful version, yet contain such thoughts as gleam brightly so 
as to reach the distant corners of the earth, and be there felt in their genu- 
ine power and warmth. Probably the day is not remote when the Scotch 
ploughman’s strains will be better understood and appreciated in Germany 
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than Goéthe’s most celebrated drama has ever yet been in England, not- 
withstanding the multitude of attempts to put it into an English dress. 
Heintze’s present attempt has been more successful than we could have 
anticipated, although frequently missing the rich humour or pathos of Burns. 
On other occasions, however, he has caught the poetic sentiment as well as 
the rhythm, as may be seen in his version of Duncan Gray, which we quote 


as a curiosity. 


** Duncan Gray kam her zu frein, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit! 

Als zu Christnacht wir voll Wein, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit ! 

Gretchen that gewaltig dick, 

Gab ihm manchen schnoéden Blick ; 

Duncan fuhr erschreckt zuriick, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit ! 


Duncan bat und Duncan fieht’, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit ! 

Sie blieb taub wie Ailsa-Craig, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit ! 

Duncan seufzt’ in Liebesnoth, 

Weinte sich die Augen roth, 

Sprach von Strick und Wassertod, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit! 


Zeit und Gliick sind Ebb’ und Fluth, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit ! 
Berschmihte Lieb’ gar wehe thut, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit ! 
Soll ich, sprach er, wie ein Fant 
Sterben, weil sie hirnverbrunt ? 
Geh sie doch—ins Pfefferland ! 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit! 
Wie's nun kam, genug’s hat Grund, 
Ha, ha, die lust ge Freit! 
Sie ward krank—als er gesund, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit! 
Ihren Busen Etwas driickt, 
Bis ein Seufzer sie erquickt, 
Und was aus dem Aug’ ihr blickt! 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit! 
Duncan hatt’ ein weiches Herz, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit ! 
Und mit Gretchen war’s kein Scherz, 
Ha, ha, die lust’ge Freit! 
Duncan konnt’ ihr Tod nicht sein, 
Und den Zorn wiegt’ Mitleid ein ; 
Nun sind [roh sie in Berein, 
Ila, ha, die lust’ge Freit!"’ 





